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'Svezytlilng  has  t>een  said  about  the  Mystery  plays,  except 
the  esscmtial  thing.  For,  If  they  merit  attention,  It  Is  not  at 

all  because  of  their  literary  qualities:  our  religious  (iranas  of 

th 
the  XV  century  are  poor  affairs.  But  how  Is  It  possible  to  be 

severe  toward  them  shA  one  thlzls  that  they  have  Inspired  the 
most  exquisite  masters?   Is  It  nothing  to  have  made  anew  sub- 
;}ects  that  three  centuries  had  conseoratedt   Is  It  nothing  to 
have  Instructed  van  lyok,  Fouquet,  uemllng,  Durer,  as  to  composi- 
tion, as  to  attitudes;  to  have  Imposed  upon  them  costumes,  even 
to  the  color  of  these  costumes?" 

Thus  spealcs  Balle  Male,  toward  the  end  of  the  first  chapter 
of  his  latest  work, x  L'Art  Rellgleux  de  la  Fin  du  Moven  Ige  en 
France,  a  work,  as  the  author  himself  says,  specially  dedicated 
to  Iconography.  Male  represents,  then,  that  group  of  writers  on 
the  relationship  of  religious  drama  and  Christian  art  who  are  In- 
terested almost  excliislveiy  In  the  Indebtedness  of  art  io  the 
drama.   He  Is,  moreover,  the  latest  and  the  most  exhaustive 
writer  In  the  field  -  that  Is,  not  geographically  or  Intensively, 
for  he  restricts  himself  pretty  much  to  France,  and  limits  the 

••• 

isummarlzed  below  In  this  Introduction.  As  I  presently  give 
a  list  of  all  the  worKs  that  I  discuss  here,  I  shall  not  multi- 
ply footnotes. 
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spaoe  allotted  to  eaoh  toplo;  but  the  most  exhaxistlYO  in  the  num> 
her  and  variety  of  points  ooyered.  He  se«DB  to  oarry  eyerything 
before  hlni» 

Tet,  as  OiMtaye  Ooheni  points  out  in  oomnenting  upon  Haloes 
earlier  artloles  (in  the  Oazotte  des  Beaux  Arts),z  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  brilliant  thesis  of  his  will  arouse  opposition. • 
It  vlll  be  objected  against  him  that  s<«ietliaes,  in  default  of 
literary  doouments,  he  is  obliged  to  aooept  as  existing  at  an 
earlier  date,  certain  scenes  9r  traits  that  are  not  found  except 
in  vysteries  later  than  the  work  of  art  analysed.  A  quite  oppo- 
site point  of  view  was  indeed  suggested  by  snlart:*  that  the  act-> 
ors  were  inspired  by  the  iconography  already  folly  dev«loped! 
Any<»ie  who  Is  faniliar  with  the  field  will  recognize  the  weakness 
of  this  suggestion.  But  there  is  danger,  in  rejecting  it  as  a 
general  hypothesis  for  the  explanation  of  the  entire  relationship, 
of  overlooking  sone  alnlos  of  truth  in  it.  There  was  a-  very  ful- 
ly developed  iconography  prior  to  the  beginning  of  even  the  lit- 
urgical plays,  an  iconography,  noreover,  dootrinal,  entirely 
sanctioned  by  the  church.   It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  this 
wotad  not  have  at  least  some  influence  upon  the  first  teiitative 
drama.   And  apart  from  iconography  there  are  other  phases  of  art 
that  might  influenoe  the  mise  en  scene  of  the  plays. 

For  this  reason,  therefore,-  because  this  side  of  the  inter- 
relationship has  been  largely  ignored,  and  because  I  feel  that 

•*# 

iSee  Chronological  list  of  books  and  articles  below,  on 
Page  5. 


•  Architecture  civile  et  militaire.  Paris,  190»»-,  p.  3«1. 
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there  Is  something  to  he  oontended  for  In  lt»>  I  have  endeavored 
In  ay  oun  thesis  to  be  as  oarefui  and  as  preolse  as  possible  as 
to  the  fixing  of  the  sources  of  any  given  point,  and  not  to  as- 
sume that  the  artist  was  Indebted  to  the  play  mtli  i  have  ex~ 
hausted  other  possibilities.  And  for  this  sane  reason  I  take 
pleasure  In  the  fact  that,  In  the  case  of  two  of  my  studies,  I 
have  established  just  the  other,  rarer  relationship:  art  Influ- 
encing and  molding  the  play,  I  refer  to  the  first  and  the  last 
of  ray  studies  -  to  the  Imitation  of  the  canopied  altar  by  the 
makers  of  the  saster  Sepulohrum.  and  to  the  dramatization  of  the 
ancient  iccmograph  of  the  Tree  of  Jesse. 

In  the  following  pages  I  give,-  first,  a  list  of  boolcs  and 
articles  on  the  fpsolal  subject  of  art  and  drama  relet lonaiblp; 
and  then,  brief  summaries  of  points  made  In  those  I  have  been 
able  to  consult.  The  others  I  am  the  less  concerned  not  to  have 
had  at  first  hand.  Inasmuch  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  quite 
early,  and  certainly  known  to  Cohen  and  llSile,  who  have  either 
summarized  them  or  Incidentally  taken  them  Into  account.  l  feel 
that  having  carefully  summarized  Cohen  and  Kale,  I  have  assitred 
myself  of  having  omitted  no  Important  point  In  the  work  of  writ- 
ers In  my  special  field.,.  I  wish  to  add  with  regard  to  Utile's 
last  work  (iilAd  Rellgleux  de  la  Fin  du  Moyen  Age),  that  here  and 
there  throughout  the  whole  book,  as  well  as  In  the  chapters  I 
have  sumnarlzed,  the  learned  author  has  siqpplemented  his  thesis 
of  art's  rebirth  through  the  influence  of  the  drama.  He  but  adds, 
however,  minor  phases  of  the  relationship  In  the  Passion  of 
Christ,  and  in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints. 
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Ho  writer^  so  far  ae  I  know,  has  before  put  forward  any  one 
of  the  three  main  points  of  my  theslsl 

That  the  Eaater  Sepulchrum  la  the  result  of  art  Influ- 
encing the  drama  -  being  an  Imitation  of  the  cano- 
pied altar; 

That  the  serpent  In  the  Adam  plays  usually  had  a  h\iman 
head^  and  that  the  artists  borrowed  this  monster  In 
representing  the  temptation; 

That  the  Hegge  Prophets  play  Is  the  result  of  art  Influ- 
encing the  drama  -  Telng  an  attempt  to  dramatize  the 
Iconographlc  Tree  of  Jesse* 
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HSALIS 

Alfred  Heales,  In  his  article  on  Easter  Sepulohres.  gives 
8<UBe  aoooxint  of  the  ancient  off loe  of  the  Deposit lo  Oruols  and 
of  the  lltiirgloal  Xaster  plays. 

He  suggests  also,  In  regard  to  representations.  In  art,  of 
the  Resurrection,  that  thesr  majr  have  sone  relation  to  the  fflystery 
plays  ~  especially  to  the  Ooventry  Mysteries  [Hegge  Plays]. 
Specific  points  made: 

The  vexlllum.  or  banner  carried  hy  Christ; 
The  soldiers  guarding  the  tonft),  four  In  ntimher 
( correct  number  according  to  Hegge  play. ) 


OUTTS 

The  Beverend  Sdward  L.  Gutts,  In  a  series  of  articles  pub- 
lished In  the  Art  Journal  In  1S76  and  1811,  after  tracing  repre- 
sentations of  the  Adoration  of  the  ICagl,  from  the  third  century 
oataoombs  down  to  the  Ivory  carvings  and  miniatures  of  the  later 
middle  ages,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  "best  literary 
illustrations*  of  the  subject  are  to  be  found  *ln  the  contempor- 
ary dramatlo  offices  and  mystery-plays." 

Ifr.  Cutts  gives  translations  of  the  liturgical  Offloluw 
Stell»  according  to  Rouen  and  Limoges:  these  he  gets  from  Mlgne*s 
Dlctlonnalre  des  Mysteres.  He  refers  in  passing  to  several  oth- 


iln  1903,  W,  Meyer  treats  the  Resurrection  theme  exhaust- 
ively. . 
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er  of  these  liturgical  plays  of  the  Magi,  found  by  De  Moleon  In 
the  eighteenth  oentury  at  Orleans,  Jargoau,  Angers  and  Clerfliont. 

He  then  proceeds  to  the  play  of  "Herod »  or,  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,*  attributed  by  Thontas  fright  to  the  twelfth  centuiry, i 
which  he  gives  in  Xngllsh,  almost  entire. 

He  oomments  also  upon  the  Chester  play,  and  the  Towneley 
play,  of  the  Magi. 

But,  very  strangely  it  seems  to  ne,  he  refrains  from  drawing 
quite  obvious  inferences  as  to  the  influenoe  upon  art  which  tliese 
saored  plairs  exerted.   [see  Anz,  below.] 

DIDRQV 
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in  the  English  transition  of  Adoiphe  Napoleon  Didron*s 
Christian  Iconography,  there  is,  among  the  several  additions 
made  by  Margaret  StoXes,  a  chapter  upon  the  "influence  of  the 
oraBB  on  Iconography.*   since  Miss  stokes*  note  prefaced  to  all 
the  part  Which  she  edited  and  concluded,  bears  the  date  -  12^5 1 
I  assume  that  this  oheqpter  was  written  about  that  time. 

The  chapter  opens  with  the  story  of  the  institution  of  the 
Praesere  by  St.  Francis,  at  areoio,  about  1204^  A.B.   Miss  Stokes, 
accepting  the  former  belief  that  this  was  the  origin  of  medieval 
Christian  drama^  goes  on  to  say  that  the  mystery  plays  "had  a 
powerful  effect  in  the  qtiickenlng  and  developmexjit  of  the  painter's 

•** 

iThoaas  Wright,  Barly  Mysteries,  etc.,  [London,  l«3a,]. 

/Vl©^  C^-«- *'»^'-V.      \'r/,^:\i  i\     't~'t.  ■,'      (•-.   ••;;;o_-«ui-       Digitized  by  V^OOQ  IC 
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and  the  8di2lptoa?*8  art  •  •  •  a  point  that  has  not  been  sufficient- 
ly appreciated  hy  historians  •" 

Befoore  tgjsiskg  ^xp  the  stystery  or  mlraole  plays,  lUss  Stolces 
glances  at  the  poeslhlllty  of  there  having  been  Christian  dramas 
firom  the  earliest  centiirles:  she  spealLs  of  the  cooposltlons  of 
QTBgfxry  Nazlanzen,  of  Chrysostom,  of  St,  Avltus,  and  of  Theophy- 
lact. 

The  specific  points  made  are  as  follows: 

1)  SoTils  of  three  martyrs  appearing  to  Dlonyslus  the 

Areopaglte  at  mass. 

Play:   Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  st«  DlonyaiTXs. 
(Bihl.  Nat.y  ms.  lat,  32Cf6* ) 

Art:  Miniature  in  Life  and  Passion  of  St.  Dlopyslus^ 
(Blhl.  Hat,,  Hs.  lat,  50g6i :saec>  XIV») 

Three  birds  >  the  so\ils  of  the  martyrs ,  have 
alighted  on  the  cross  on  the  altar;  each  bears  a 
scroll  in  its  bealc  giving  its  name*  This  corre- 
sponds remarlcably  with  directions  In  the  play, 

2)  Funeral  of  the  Virgin,-  Jewish  prince  with  withered 

hands* 

Play:  Acts  of  the  A-postles. 

Art:  Bas-relief  of  XIII*^  century  at  liotre  Dame, 
Paris. 

The  prince  is  shown  in  the  same  composition, 
first  as  laying  hands  on  the  bier,  and  then  as 
maimed  and  prostrate,  while  his  handis  are  seen 
fastened  to  the  pall.        Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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lUss  Stokes  suggests,  also^viaat  Uale  later  takes  as  his 
thesis,-  that  the  drama  of  the  Xiil*^and  following  oentTtrles  had 
louch  to  do  with  awakening  art  from  the  deathr-eleep  of  Byzantine 
foonnallaii* 

PRONIUG 

Richard  Pronlng,  In  the  third  part  of  his  Drama  dee  Mlttel^ 
alters,  gives  a  reproduction  of  a  painting  of  the  Crucifixion 
from  the  Museum  of  Frankfurt  am  Main.   This  Is  a  fifteenth  cent- 
ury painting  the  hrutal  details  of  which  he  relates  to  the  Frank- 
furt Passion  Play  of  1^93. 

The  special  points  that  he  makes  with  regard  to  this  paint- 
ing are  as  follows: 

The  crucifixion  Is  painted  in  three  stages  of  Its  action 
upon  the  same  hackground:  that  Is  to  say,  on  the  right  Christ  Is 
seated  upon  the  recuoibent  cross  In  which  three  men  are  boring 
holes;  on  the  left  he  Is  affixed  to  the  cross  -  one  man  Is  driv- 
ing a  nail  Into  the  left  hand,  while  two  others  by  means  of  a 
rope  about  the  wrist  keep»  the  hand  stretched  to  the  hole  that 
has  been  bored;  In  the  center,  the  cross  Is  being  raised  to  an 
erect  position,  A  soldier  appears  to  be  Increasing  the  pain  of 
the  Crucified  by  pushing  under  his  arm  with  a  lance,  [piercing 
his  side.] 

on  the  left  Is  the  oenttirlon  on  his  horse;  near  him  stands 

'Simon  the  Cyrenean,  vvho  helped  bear  the  cross;  a  man  Is  writing 

the  Inscrlptloa  for  the  cross*  on  the  right  Is  the  group  of  de- 
Digitized  by  V^OOQ  IC 
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rlslve  Jevs,  The  man  with  the  floinrlng  beard»  staff »  and  croTsned 
headdress  between  the  middle  and  the  right  hand  crosses ,  Is  plalnr- 
ly  Pilate;  the  two  Jews  at  the  left  of  the  middle  cross  are  Annas 
and  Calaphas*  Three  soldiers  are  casting  lots  for  Christ's  vest- 
lire  In  the  middle  foresround* 

m  the  left  background  one  sees  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem;, 
in  the  right,  the  sorrowing  Merles  [to  whom  John  comes?'] 

Specific  reference  to  the  14^  text  of  the  play  will  bear 
oat  7ronlng*s  remark  that  the  painter  has  adhered  most  closely  to 
the  drama:  X 

der  Ualer  hat  slch  offenbar  auf  engste  an  das 
Drama  angesdhlossen, 
in  the  first  part  of  hlswcrk,  Pronlng  makes  the  followljig 
generalization  with  regard  to  the  relationship  of  art  and  drama: 
*•  «  •  von  dem  Trelben  auf  Ihr  [der  BShne:]  haben 
wlr  vlele  Abblldongen*  Es  slnd  die  erhaltenen 
blldllchen  Darstellungen  aus  der  helllgen  Ge- 
schlohte*  Ver  mlt  der  Kenntnls  der  Sramen  des 
♦♦♦ 


^^.  3572  -  3596:  Simon  of  Cyrene. 


•  3695  -  37^0:  Christ  Is  laid  upon  the  cross,  stretched, 
and  nailed* 

VV«  3772  -  3777:  Pilate  has  the  Inscription  pnt  up. 
tt»  3795  -  3^^i   the  soldiers  play  dice  for  the  seamless 
coat. 

tc*  3SM-9  -  3JfJ?6:  Synagogos  and  the  Jews  deride  Christ. 
C*  3SS6  (iXvLBt   following):  directions  are  that  Uiagdalene,, 
Martha  and  the  other  women  who  had  been  standing  by  the  cross, 
retire  to  their  place,  -d.  391S:  St.  John  comes  to  the  women, 

^»  35^:  Jesus  on  the  way  to  Calvary,  speak e  to'  the  vmsor" 
Fllle  Jherusalem,  nollte  flere  - 
ir  dochter  von  Jherusalem: 
last  hude  uwer  welnen. 
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15  •  Jalimunderts  ausgerustet,  die  Oemalde  jener 
zelt  aiisciiaut,  wlrd  das  bald  herausflnden*  * 

lag.  gpeoi;f^o  jzojia^aadabj^  jaoa3B&ia.£aaElJL>  jss.: 

1)  Jews  with  curls tlan  faoss» 

Artists  vere  not  oonoemed  rrlth  truth,  Tsat 
put  m  pictures  iihat  they  had  seen* 

2)  Ropes  in  Crucifixion. 

since  they  could  not  drive  nails  actually ,, 
they  used  ropes  In  Crucifixion  on  stage «  Halls 
were  Indicated  l^y  painted  spots  on  the  hands  • 

Ropes  appear  In  paintings  of  the  15^^century! 
before,  they  are  absent « 

3 )  Crowning  with  thorns. 
Play:  Pranlcfurt  Passion. 

Art:  Hans  Holbein  the  elder,  painting  at  Stadel- 
schen  Institute,  s hoys  two  staves  crossed  above 
the  head  of  Christ  which  four  men  press  ttpon 
with  all  their  might  ^r-  exactly  as  In  the  TranK- 
furt  play. 
Mr)  Extravagance  of  gesture  and  eiiqpresslon  In  XV 
century  art. 

Result  of  plays  •*>  just  as  on  the  areek  stage 
It  was  necessary  for  actors  to  exaggerate  In 
order  to  be  understood. 
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WIBBER 
P«  Weber »s  dissertation  oonoemed  the  sttbject  -»  Ohuroh  ana 

¥eber  goes  most  thoroughly  over  the  field,  outlining  the 
first  eight  oentxirles  of  Christian  art,  before  discussing  the 
rise  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  of  the  figures  of  Ohuroh 
and  Synagogue >   He  malses  use  of  the  study  of  Cahler  and  ifartln* 
Church  and  synagogue: 

Literary  sources:  Beda,  Leo  the  Great ^  Gregory 
the  Oreaty  Isidore  of  Seville,  and  other  Church 
fathers,  especially  Pseodo-'Augustlne^ 
Art:  Since  the  personificatiocis  of  Church  and  synr- 
agogue  appear  in  art  as  early  as  the  Sacrament- 
ary  of  Urogaa,   circa  ^50,- 
Play:  Yeber  thinics  that  this  is  evidence  that  the 
Alter catlo  of  Pseudo-Augustlne  had  already  In 
some  French  dioceses  been  introduced  Into  lit- 
urgical drama. 
Tlth  regard  to  the  laster  plays,  Veber  makes  the  following 
suggestions: 

1)  The  costume  of  the  holy  vomen,  and  their  censers 

and  vases; 

2)  The  constant  presence  of  the  sudary  in  the  sepul^ 

ohre  pictures  - 
tiiese,  he  thinks  were  perhaps  influenced  by  the  liturgical  plaTB. 
On  the  Whole,  weber  is  disposed  to  find  too  much,-  as  Cohen 
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says,  Is  soigs^mat  vacillating  and  fantastic  in  liis  method  and 
assumptions • i 


-  1902 

m  his  earliest  work,  isSle  gives  on©  or  two  hints  of  rela- 
tionship between  litiargical  drama  and  art.  L*Art  Religieux  <Hu 
Xiil^  Sieclei 

1)  Prophets  of  Christ, 
Plays:  Liturgical. 

Art:  Sotapture  of  Notre~Dame~la-arande  at  Poitiers, 
and  of  Cathedrals  of  Ferrara  and  Cremona*  The 
appropriate  speeches  according  to  the  Pseudo- 
Augostinian  sermon  are  given* 

2)  irfagl. 

[Refers  to  Kehrer:  see  Anz,  below*] 

3)  Easter* 

Plays:  Liturgical. 

Art:   Bas-reliefs  of  the  choir  of  uotre-Dame  of 
Paris. 

MEYER  (  of  SPEYBR)« 

W*  Ueyer  had  given  a  rigorous  and  patient  demonstration  of 

*** 

loohen,  032.*  cit.,  p.  105. 

sFor  convenience,  I  malce  fipee  use  of  Cohen's  summary  (Op. 
cit>.  p.  115  )>  though  I  have  consulted  the  original  worlc  orMeyer* 
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the  relationship  of  art  and  drama  In  the  Resurrection  theme.  He 
shcnrs  that  the  orthodox  Interpretation^  respected  hy  art  up  to 
the  year  1000,  was  that  Christ  arose  vhlle  the  tcaib  was  still 
sealed;  and  that  the  angel  only  rolled  away  the  stone  In  order 
that  the  holy  women  might  see  that  It  was  enpty, 

m  the  eleventh  century,  and  still  more  In  the  twelfth,  a 
new  type  of  representation  commenced  In  art:  Christ  Is  stepping 
out  over  the8l(S)t  of  the  burial  coffer,  and  Is  holding  in  one 
hand  the  resurrect l(m  tanner,  the  cross  with  the  oriflamme*  This 
is  an  interpretation  unorthodox,  and  antlHaetaphysical,  irtilch  Is 
not  to  he  accounted  for  save  as  the  result  of  Influence  of  the 
liturgical  drama  i 

ANZ 

Heinrich  Anz,  althotigh  Incidentally  to  a  larger  study, 
brings  out  very  thoroughly  and  convlncljigly  several  points  of 
relationship  between  the  liturgical  plays  of  Christmas  and  I>plph- 
any  (i.e.,  the  Nativity  and  Xiagi  scenes),  and  the  parallel  repre~ 
eentaticns  in  art« 

1)  The  Epiphany  scene  distinguished  by  the  infant's 
being  in  his  mother's  arms,  the  Virgin  being 
seated. 

This  has  the  authority  of  the  church  fathers, 
and  is  followed  by  the  playn.  [Art  here  is  vastly 
antecedent  to  the  plays.] 

In  the  nativity  scene  the  virgin  is  reclining 
[this  before  the  mystery  plays  caused  her^^§^^ 
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Kneel],  and  the  infant  lies  In  the  danger* 


A  sarcophagus  relief  In  the  Lateran,  as  easly 

th 

as  the  VI   oentury  shows  toth  scenes  as  above* 
Plays:  offlolum  stellae.  otf±o±va&  Pastprraa. 

2)  The  Obste trices* 

Protevangellum  Jaoobl.  the  first  soia?ce* 
irt:    Vi*'^  century:  Ivory  relief  on  Maxlmlan's 
chair  at  Ravenna,  and  relief  on  pyx  in  Berlin 
Mas*    vii*lior  viil*^oentTo:y:  ivoary  carving  in 
Bologne  university  Uoseum* 
Plays:  Liticpglcal  OfflolioB  Pastonm 

3)  The  li&gX  as  Kings;  one  of  them  loieellng* 

The  ancient  ceremony  of  l^lphany  has  perhaps 
inflUMiced  art  as  early  as  707  A*D*  This  vas^ 
before  the  plays,  a  ceremony  of  offering* 

until  the  XI*^  centtiry,  however,  the  iteigl  are 
usually  represented  in  Phrygian  caps,  all  stand- 
ing* 

in  the  XII*^  century  they  are  cOmost  Invarlsib- 
ly  kings,  and  one  of  them  imeeis*     This  shows 
the  influence  of  Offlclum  stellae. 
M-)  Joseph  present  at  Ilpiphany  scene* 

Pseudo-lftitthaus  Is  first  source,  in  \7hlch  Joseph 

receives  the  gifts  (Chap*  XVI,  2)* 
Art:     Jos^h  anciently  present,  a  spectatoo?  in 
background*     Later  he  is  almost  indispensable 
in  this  scene* 
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3)  iiagl  and  He^od  scene, 

APt:  Appears  as  early  as  III'*  century  -  in  Coe- 
msterluBi  Ostrlamm,  and  In  cublculum  of 
Siusanna, 
6)  U^gl  pointing  to  star« 

Art:  sarcopnagus  of  V*^  century. shows  this  gest- 
ure, m  XIII^^  centxzry  It  Is  very  conimon. 
Flay:  Limofws  text  says  of  one  of  the  kings  - 
elevat  nanim  ostgndentem  steliam> 

COHEN 

Q,   Cohen,  after  a  brief  restsne  of  the  work  of  l&le  in  the 
Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts  articles^  gives  the  folloiring  suggestions 
without 9  generally,  snioh  support  of  evidence*   His  most  liaport- 
ant  discovery  is  the  first  in  the  tahulatlon, 

1)  Nativity,  or  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds;  names 
and  gifts, 

I'lays:  Nativity  of  Chantlliy,  and  Greban,  m  the 
fonodr,  Uahon  (or  Uahayl),  a  shepherdess,  brings 
a  lasib  as  a  gift,  and  another  named  Byllson 
brlngB  nuts  and  plums.  One  of  the  shepherds 
has  a  flageolet, 

m  the  play  of  oreban  two  of  the  shepherds 
are  named  Alorls  and  Ysanbert, 

Art:  The  frontispiece  of  the  sarum  Horae,  a  wood- 
cut, shows  four  Shepherds  and  two  shephei 

^^^.  Digitized  by  ^  "■* 

iPolntB  all  included  in  Male's  latest  work  -  next  item. 
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t>rixiglng  gifts  to  the  manger*  Itehaias  (their  ^ 
names  are  engraved  oeslde  them)  holds  a  laidb  In 
her  arms;  Alison  has  fruits  In  her  apron;  a 
shepnera^  le  beau  Roger »  holds  a  flageolet;,  the 
other  shepherds  are  oalled,  respectlvel7t  &obJn 
i£  QSZf   Alorls.  and  Ysaribert.   One  Is  forced 
to  conclude,  says  conen,  that  the  artist  was  Inr- 
spired  by  the  drama  In  Illustrating  a  devotional 
booK  that  had  no  connection  with  the  drama*  The 
demonstration  is  Irrefutable* 

2)  Angel  arresting  Balaam* s  Ass* 
Play:  Processlcoi  of  Rouen* 

Art!  A  print  In  ^Ich  the  ass  halts  before  the 
angel  i/ho  menaces  It  irlth  a  srrord*  (Dutuity 
Manuel  de  n^iyit.ftiip*  d*estampes.  Paris,  l^ePt. ) 

3)  God  on  a  high  balcony,  or  canopied  stage,  looking 

dovn  on  scene  of  Annunciation:  perhaps  reminis- 
cent of  the  theater?   m  the  painting  of  the 
church  of  the  liadelelne  at  Alx* 

M-)  ood  surrounded  by  nlsibuses,  holding  In  his  left 
hazid  the  earth-globe  surmounted  by  a  cross: 
Spirituals  Pomerlum^  ms*  12070  of  Brussels  Royal 
Library*  The  angel  goes  out  from  a  church  porch 
maladroltly  menacing  Adam  with  a  sword*  Ulght 
this  not  be  an  Illustration  of  the  Adam  play? 

3)  The  *  Virgin  of  Elnsledein*  of  the  master  E«  s.  lH-66: 
is  It  not,  with  Its  paradise  on  the  seco; 
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re7»  furnished  vrLth  a  balcony  sheltered  tsider  a 
dais  peopled  irlth  angels  playing  a  thousand  Ix^ 
struoents  round  about  God  and  Christ,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  la  the  midst  In  the  form  of  a  dove,- 
l8  It  not  Inspired  by  the  theater? 

6)  Hour  else  shall  ve  explain  the  screen  of  osler-^orX 

which  serres  as  an  atireole  for  the  Madonna  of 
the  Ualtre  de  Pllmalle,  unless  as  an  aooessory 
of  the  theater?   Hothlng  would  have  been  easier 
or  more  natural  than  to  have  followed  tradition 
and  painted  a  nimbus  of  gold« 

7)  The  vorldliness  of  the  Uagdalene  with  her  followers 

was  suggested  to  Lucas  of  Leyden  by  the  Passions 
of  aennany  and  Flanders* 

fS)   Illustrations  of  books:  Miniatures  In  XI7^^  century* 
* Terence  des  Dues;*  vignettes  In  Gothic  editions 
of  the  Resurrection;  the  three  beautiful  draw>- 
Ings  which  Illustrate  the  Passion  d» Arras;  mm^- 
latures  In  the  manuscripts  of  the  miracles  of 
Notse-Dame  (Blbl.  Hat*,  fr«  €(19~%0.);  and.  of 
the  Passion  of  Valenciennes* 

9)  Sibyls  as  prophets  of  the  Hatlvlty* 

Plays:  At  Chaumont  In  1^91  there  was  played  a 

mystery  of  the  Sibyls* 
Art:  Mural  paintings  at  cathedral  at  Amiens;  mln^- 
latures  of  the  Hours  of  Rouen  (symcm  Vostre, 
150£;);  stalls  In  Ulm* 
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liiohAolangelo  hlnaelf  Included  sibyls  In 
Slstlne  Ciiapel* 

10)  CoTll  leading  souls  by  a  oordy  In  Last  J\id0aBnt* 
Play:  L€ist  Jtidpoent  In  st«  OcOl  us.  of  1^67* 
Art:  Uone  lias  pointed  out  that  this  Is  often  seen 

In  old  paintings,  the  devil  leading  souls  into 
Hell-^aouth* 

11)  Painted  linens  of  Reims*  Louis  Paris  by  careful 
paraphrases  of  Jean  lUchel,  has  endeavored  to 
establish  a  relationship  between  these  paintings 
and  the  mysteries* 

The  paintings  represent  a  series  of  types  of 
executioners  and  tyrants  such  as  are  familiar 
In  the  passion  plays,  and  In  *la  vengeance 
nostre  Seigneur*  **   Such  types  are  found  also 
in  the  designs  of  Durer*  But  U*  Paris  does  not 
establish  the  relationship  with  enough  precision*  ^ 
1^ )  Saint  Barbara  -  angel,  andd^eoap^tated  heads  of 

Christian  soldiers  resuscitated  by  St*  Barbara* 
Play:  irystery  of  Laval,  1^93  (Bibl*  Hat*,  ms« 

tr,   976,  modem  copy,  2^335-2^339*) 
Art:  Saint-Martin  of  Oonnee  painting,  especially 
the  panel  •!*•  !*•  Pot  tier  has  pointed  this  out, 
*♦« 

iLouls  Paris,  Toiles  Peintes  et  la-pisserifs  de  la  Vllle  de 
w  ou  la  miae  en  8o6ne  du  theatre  des  ccnfc^res  de  la  Passion. 
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1>ut  the  rest  of  his  dlscuasion  Is  unconvincing*  ^ 
13 )  Frofphets  of  Christ* 

[Refers  to  Mitle,  L«Art  n*»HtHw»y  jpi  xilie 
Sleole.  p.  195.] 
lU-)  saster* 

[Refers  to  the  same,  pp.  217-2l^«] 

15)  Harrowing  of  Hsll« 
Plays:  Lltiirgloal  plays* 

Art:  Chnroh  of  Leau  (Brabant ),  wing  of  a  dlptyque^ 
Ivory  panel  In  British  uuseum;.  window  at  Bour- 
ses* [Refers  to  zxumerous  examples  of  pictures 
of  HellHDOuth*   This  Is  one  of  the  most  ohvlous 
relationships  with  liturgical  drama*'] 

16)  Ascension* 

[see  summary  of  ]£le,  helow*] 

17)  Practice  of  putting  names  of  persons  on  their 

mantles  in  art:  derives  from  the  constant  usage 
of  the  morality  plays »  as  Is  shown  by  the  text 
of  M*  Logeman*t 
Art:  Bruegel  In  his  famous  plate ,  "Elck:'',  and  In 
the  "Temperance"* 

18)  aod  seated  iQ)on  a  rainbow  In  the  Last  Judgment* 
Play:  Lucerne  play  of  Last  JUdgnent.-  of,  Roy, 

Jour  ^e  Jiygement.  p.  173. 

Art:  Jerome  Bosch,  Last  Jud^nent* 

#♦♦ 

,ip*  Pettier,  La  vie  et  Hlstolre  de  Ifeidjame  Salnte  Barbe.  la 
Mystere  .1oue  a  Laval  eniff93.  et  les  ^Intittes  de  Saint-lfertln  de 
Oonnee.  Laval,  1902. 

aLogenan,  '^"'i^ffr"*?  School.  Uaart,  1901* 
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19)  Besoent  f^om  the  Cross • 

'  [see  lille,  belovr.     Cohen  gives  somewhat  fuX- 

ler  details  here  than  are  given  by  M&le*] 
20 )  Painters  cooneoted  with  Putting  on  of  Plays* 

Prom  the  iiv*^  to  the  XTE*^  Century:  Five 

hundred  painters  contributed  to  the  setting  of 

the  spoken  and  d\]Db-show  mysteries  at  Lyon* 
Jehan  YVonet,  painter,  directed  the  mysteries  at 

the  entry  of  the  cardinal  Anibolse  Into  Lyon. 
Jean  Hortart  made  *portralots"  or  settings  for  the 

plays. 
Thevenot,  painter,  received  100  florins  for  naldag 

the  setting  of  the  mysteries  of  Trols  Doms. 
Jeahy  artist  of  Chateau-aoutler,  In  1379,  was  the 

first  painter  we  find  employed  In  this  office. 

Since  his  tine  the  best  artists  have  applied 

themselves  to  It. 
Fouquet,  In  lU-61,  was  employed  by  the  city  of  Tours 

to  devise  the  scaffolds  for  the  nyslrerles  and 

farces  aa   the  occasion  of  the  entry  of  Louis  XI 

-  Which,  however,  were  not  given. 
Perreal,  called  Jean  de  Paris,  aided  by 
Jehan  Pre  vest,  painter,  and 
Clement  Trie,  architect. 

In  l^rB^f   set  -ap   the  scaffolds,  regulated  the 

march,  designed  the  costumes,  and  painted  the 

models  and  settings  for  mysteries  for  Charles  i 
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were  also  occupied  with  the  mlse-en-eo^ne  of  the 
mysteples,  [cohen  adds  others,  from  the  XVI** 
century »  of  whom  It  Is  perhaps  sufficient  to 
mention  Holbein  In  the  court  of  Henry  VIII  of 

•Comment  *,  concludes  Cohen,  "1*  artiste  auralt-11  pu  echajiper 
a  i*ob8es8lcm  des  types  gue  les  representations  dramatlques 
avalemt  mis  a  la  mode?* 


UAIiE  -  I908f 

A  Tabular  Sumn&ry  of  the  Points  made  hy  U^e  In  Chapter  I 

1)  The  Proofs  de  Paradis, 

Literary  sources:  St.  Bernard;  Pseudo-Bona venture* 
Plays:  arehan*s  Passlcii  and  the  Rouen  Natlvlte' 

prove  that  the  artists  were  Indebted  to  the 
plays  and  not  to  the  literary  sources,  be~ 
cause  they  give  the  scene  of  the  prophets 
and  patriarchs  praying  ood  for  the  Saviour,-  a 
scene  reflected  In  the  presence  of  the  proph- 
ets at  the  Proems  de  Paradis  In  art« 
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Art:  Blbl.  Nat.,  idnlatures  In  ms,  ft,  2^; 
me.  fr.  992;  as,  ftp.  50  (Vincent  de  Beauvale); 
nw.  lat.  1329^;  ms.  lat,  1729M-J  aa.  lat.  15026. 
B11>1«  Arsenal,  ma.  No*  601* 

One  finds,  says  uttle,  slollar  pages  In  many  nanitscrlpts  of 
the  same  epoch  (XV*^  and  ZVl^^  centuples).   And  he  traces  the 
theme  throu^ji  tapestry,  glass,  and  aoulpttcre*, 

2 )  The  Anmmclatlon  -  Angel  loieellng  to  the  virgin* 
Pseudo-Bonaventtse  first  gave  this  detail. 
Plays:  Prohahly  from  the  fourteenth  oentiopy  the 
authors  of  the  plays  had  heg'un  to  search  the 
Pseudo-Bonaventtire  for  plcturesqiie  details. 
Art:  The  sudden  change,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  c^itury.  In  the  attitude  of  the 
angel:  and,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  In  that  of  the  Virgin,  irho 
thereafter  generally  also  imeels,  Is  not  to  be 
accounted  for  save  by  the  Influence  of  the 
plays.  ibcaiQples:  Ms.  Arsenal  no.  107;  Giotto,. 
In  Arena  church  at  Padua;  any  bool:  of  Hours « 
Exaiqples,  says  litle,  are  too  numerous  to  be 
cited. 
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3)  The  Nativity  -  Virgin  Kneeling  before  the  mfant;. 
Activities  of  St.  Joseph;  Angels  attending;, 
ohstetrloes, 
Pseudo-Bonaventure  the  original  source,  except  for 

Obstetrloes. 
Plays:  Uyst^re  de  Rouen  shears  st«  Joseph  enclosing 
the  shed  of  the  manger  with  wlckenrorlc.  This 
was  probably  a  regular  feature  In  the  plays, 
for  It  appears  after  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century  In  a  Most  every  miniature* 

Art:  St.  Joseph,  in  Breviary  of  Dulo»  of  Bedfordf 
Blbl>  Nat,  ms.  lat.  1729*f;  las,  lat.  B^^i 
ms.  lat.  ISOi^;  ms.  lat.  13^3;  ms.  lat.  113^; 
Blbl.  Arsenal,  ms.  6^7;  JJuseum  of  Augsbourg. 
anonymous  painting  of  XV*^  century,  virgin 
loieellng,  In  painting,  glass,  and  bas-relief, 
almost  universal  In  XV*^  century.   Angels  In 
hundreds. 

The  sudd^i  revival,  about  13^0,  of  the  an- 
cient theme  of  the  obatetrlces  at  tiie  nativity, 
is  cwe  to  the  mysteries:  thio  is  not  from  Pseudo- 
Bona venture.  1   This  tlieine  had  cTisfirpeared  trcm 

^Utle  says  It  Is  obviously  borrowed  from  the  Legende  Boree. 
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Prenoh  apt  in  th«  Xlll**^  centutry,  although  By- 
zantine influence  had  preserved  it  in  Italy  un- 
til the  XI V*^. 

Play:  Passion  of  Uercade'. 
Thene  -  The  Shepherds  and  their  simple  gifts, 
invention  of  the  play-wrights, i 

Plays:  Orehan,  and  Mystere  de  Rouen,  and  that  of 
Ohantilly. 

Art:  The  adoration  of  the  shepherds  is  a  theme 
that  the  art  of  the  Xlll   and  XIV*^  centuries 
had  ignored.  It  is  revived  in  the  XV*^  with  re- 

alistio  vividness,  beoause  of  the  influence  of 
the  plays.  Earliest  exan^le,  Heures  du  duo  de 
Berry,  at  Chant illy.  After  that  it  is  frequent, 
e.g.,  in  worK  of  Fouquet,  Hugo  van  der  (Joes, 
Ohirlandajo.  A  wood-out  in  the  Heures  de  Simon 
de  Vostre.  as  has  been  shown  by  Cohen,  bears  a 
striking  r^8«nblanoe  to  the  Nativite  of  Chan- 
tilly. 

Mr)    John  tfte  Baptist,  especially  as  an  infant. 

Pseudo-Bonaventure  gives  scene  of  encounter  with 
child  John  the  Baptist,  on  the  return  from  the 

••# 

lUale  does  not  suggest,  what  seems  most  plausible  to  me, 
that  the  adoration  and  offering  of  the  shepherds  was  a  natural 
outgrowth  Of  the  adoration  and  offering  of  the  Uagi,  the  more  an- 
cient liturgical  Offioium  Stellae  developing  a  rustic  parallel 
in  the  Offioium  Pastorum. 
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flight  Into  Egypt. 

Plays :  Italian  San  Slovannl  nel  Deserto.  XV  centu- 
ry, published  by  d*Anoona  (Saorl  Rappreaenta- 
gloi^l ):  Ueroade  makes  Illsabeth,  when  asked 
Where  John  the  Baptist  Is,  reply  that  he  has 
gone  Into  the  desert  to  fast.  This,  Just  after 
the  return  of  the  holy  family  from  Egypt,  seems 
reminiscent  of  p«eado«Bona venture. 

Art:  Jacopo  de  Sellalo,  Mus.  of  Berlin;  Flllppo 
Llppl,  fresco  at  Prato;  also  the  Innumerable 
pictures  In  Khlcfb  the  Infant  St.  John  Baptist 
Is  represented  playing  with  the  Infbnt  Jesus,  of 
Which  Baphael*s  Belle  Jardiniere  Is  an  example; 
and  such  compositions  as  da  Vinol*s  and  his 
school's,  showing  the  youthful  John  In  the  des- 
ert, seem  to  be  Justified  by  the  same  trend  of 
influence. 

5 )  The  Public  Life  of  Christ  -  Episodes  Ignored  by 
art  In  the  XIII*^  Century, 
Plays:  Any  of  the  great  Passions  of  the  XV   centu- 
ry, Qreban,  Uercade,  will  show  the  same  series 
as  that  given  by  the  artists  - 

The  Marriage  at  Cana 

The  Samaritan  Woman 

The  Temptation 

The  woman  taken  In  Adultery 

The  Multiplication  of  the  I-oave^^.^.^^^^^Q^^^gl^ 
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The  Transfiguration 

The  Meal  at  the  House  of  Simon 

The  Cleansing  of  the  TeoQple 

The  Raising  of  Lazarus 

The  Sntry  into  Jerusalem. 

Art:  in  the  xv"^  centiary  whole  windows  were  de- 
voted to  the  Publlo  Life;  e.g.,  window  of  the 
ohapel  of  the  Virgin  in  the  oathedral  of  ivreux, 
window  of  ^e  Madeleine  at  Vemeuil.   The  epi- 
BOdes  of  the  Wonan  taken  in  Adultery,  the  Samar- 
itan wonan,  and  the  Multiplication  of  the 
Loaves,  had  never  before  appeared  in  French  art. 
Yet  exo^t  for  two  or  three  miracles  which  do 
not  appear  in  the  windows,  the  analogy  with  the 
plays  is  perfect,  and  this  coincidence  is  inex- 
plicable if  one  Ignores  the  influence  of  the 
drama  on  plastic  art. 

6 )  Jesus  bidding  Adieu  to  His  Mother. 

Pseud o-Bona venture  the  original  source. 
Plays:  This  new  theme  appears  in  French  art  In  the 
second  half  of  the  XV  century,-  that  is,  at  a 
time  When  the  mysteries  had  given  it  sanction. 
Art:  Window  of  the  Madeleine  at  Vemeuil,  jo.  IM-SO; 
engraving  of  Dtirer  somewhat  later;  Bibl.  Nat.. 
ms.  fr.  992,  second  half  of  xv**^  century;  in  the 
xvi^^century  the  theme  is  common  throughout  Eu- 
rope,- e.g.,  windows  of  Conches  (after  Surer  ),o 
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and  of  Salnt-vinoent  at  Rouen. 

7)  The  Last  supper."  The  form, of  the  table,  and  the 
presence  of  the  two  hosts  of  the  inn. 

Plays:  Jean  Michel  gives  a  plan  of  the  table,  show- 
ing the  rectangular  fona,  and  the  seating  of  the 
apostles.  The  Pseudo-Bonaventure  says  that  the 
table  was  square :  but  lilchel  olalns  to  have 
seen  it  at  St,  John  Lateran, 

Art:  Thierry  Bouts*  Last  supper,  painted  in  l^SSp 
more  than  twenty  years  before  Michel  *s  play, 
conforms  in  every  point  to  the  indications  of 
the  mystery.   Doubtless  Bouts  was  working  under 
the  influence  of  some  recent  presentation,  as  is 
shown  by  further  details.   Two  men  irtio  are  not 
apostles  stand  near  the  table:  they  are  the 
hosts  of  the  inn  -  introduced  tr<m  mystery  pleqr 
material,  Jean  Michel  calls  then  Zaohee  and  Tu* 
bal;  oreban  calls  them  Urlon  and  Plragmon.  More- 
over Christ  in  this  picture,  as  in  the  direc- 
tions of  the  play  of  Michel,  holds  a  eucharistlo 
wafer  in  his  left  hand,  and  has  before  him  a 
chalice.   This  scene,  found  in  all  the  myster- 
ies, explains  also  the  painting  of  Jiiste  de  Oand. 
Bouts*  painting  belongs  to  the  church  of  St. 
Peter  at  Louvain. 


S )    The  Bvil  old  Woman  at  the  Betrayal  and  Cruclfliclon. 
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Plays:  Jean  Iflohel  oalls  her  Hedroit,  and  shows  her 
aooonpanylng  Ualohus  and  the  others  at  the  be«- 
trayal;  she  carries  a  lantern  (this  to  Indicate 
that  It  Is  night).   She  also.  In  default  of  the 
smith,  forges  the  nails  for  the  Oruolfixlon. 
Ueroade  makes  the  old  woman  the  wife  of  the   x 
smith  who  has  refused  to  make  the  nails;  the 
smith  and  his  wife  also  figure  In  the  mystery  of 
the  Library  of  Salnte-Oeneyleye. 

Art:  Jean  Fouquet  In  the  miniatures  of  the  Hours 
painted  for  Xtlenne  Chevalier  shows  this  hei*olne 
twloe.   At  the  arresting  of  Jesus  In  the  Garden 
of  Olives  It  Is  She  who  holds  up  her  lantern 
that  Judas  may  distinguish  the  Saviour  among  the 
disciples;  another  miniature  shows  her  (in  the 
foreground  of  the  Bearing  of  the  Cross)  by  a 
smith's  forge,  hammering  out  a  nail  on  an  anvil. 
As  these  pictures  antedate  the  play  of  Ulehel 
considerably,  it  is  evident  that  already  in  Pou> 
quet's  tine  there  had  been  played  at  Tours  a 
mystery  in  which  this  old  woman  was  a  character. 
But  ev«i  80  early  as  1393 r  in  a  miniature  of  the 
Pelerlnage  de  Jesus-Christ.  (Bibl.  Hat.  ms.  frang. 
223),  '^be  old  woman  holds  ixp  her  lantern  in  the 

Garden  of  Olives.  She  figured  in  the  plays, 

th 
then,  as  early  as  this.   In  the  ZVI  century 

she  appears  in  an  enamel  of  Limoges,  (Uus.  de  | 
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9 )  The  SoouTKlng  -  The  man  making  vu>  the  hundles  of 
twigs  for  Bwltohes. 

Plays:  Greban  maXes  a  good  deal  of  thls^  In  Jean 
Ulohel  It  Is  liaiohus  himself  who  makes  the 
switches. 

Art:  If  one  looks  attentively  at  the  pictures  of 
contemporary  artists,  one  will  see  very  often 
seated  or  kneeling  In  the  foreground  of  the 
soene  of  the  Scourging ,  the  man  making  the 
switches.  The  window  of  the  Passion  in  Saint- 
Vincent  of  Rouen  shows  this;  Surer ,  also,  in 
numerous  drawings  and  engravings. 

10 )  The  Bearing  of  the  Cross  -  The  crowd,  and  Saint 
Veronica. 
Plays:  Orehan  makes  Pilate  at  the  m<nBent  of  the  de- 
parture for  Calvary  command  a  soldier  to  sound  a 
trumpet  as  signal  to  the  horsemen  to  mount;  a 
little  later,  the  spectators  apprise  us  of  the 
presence  of  the  two  thieves,  itercade  and  Jean 
Ulchel  give  the  same  detail,  in  Uercade  the 
cortege  Is  described  with  great  precision: 

Or  done  sonnez  de  la  trompette 

Car  11  est  grand  temps  de  partlr. 

•       •e  •      %       m  eee  eee 

Arohers,  Issez  premlerement 

St  vau8  qui  portez  ces  batons ^ 

Uenes  aprea  cea  trola  larronst    Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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II0U8  Irons  apres  tout  lo  pas 
Et  si  nous  sulvra  Gayphas 
Ayoo  les  princes  de  la  loi. 

The  legend  of  Saint  Veronloa  is  very  anoient, 
t>ut  it  is  noteworthy  that  it  does  not  appear  In 
art  until  the  XV   century.  The  reason  is  sIjb- 
Ple:  the  ancient  thenle  had  not  heo<»M  celebrated 
until  it  had  entered  the  plot  of  the  mysteries* 
It  is  found  in  all  the  great  Passions,  in  Mer> 
oade^  Oreban,  Jean  Uiohel;  it  forms  the  princi- 
pal episode  of  the  Way  to  Calvary. 
Art:  Whereas  in  the  XIII^^  century  there  were  only 
four  persons  in  the  scene,  in  the  XV   there  is 
added  a  most  picturesque  crowd.  In  addition  to 
Jesus t  Sinon  the  Cyrensan,  and  the  two  women 
representing  the  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  we  ha^e 
bacBcnant  trumpeters,  torturers,  thieves,  and 
spectators. 

Saint  Veronica  is  now  one  of  the  Daughters  of 
Jerusalem;  she  comes  to  wipe  the  sweat  from  the 
face  of  the  Saviour,  or  resting  on  her  knees 
contemplates  the  miracle  of  the  likeness  im- 
printed on  the  napkin.  It  is  thus  she  appears 
in  the  scene  of  the  Bearing  of  the  Gross,  by 
Jean  Fouquet  ( Hexires  d'Etienne  Chevalier). 


11 )  The  Nailinf^  to  the   Cross.  ^  , 
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Plays:  Fr<»B  the  day  t^at  the  Passion  was  played  on 
the  stage  -  say  the  XV*^  century  -  It  heoane  la- 
peratlye  to  represent  facts  in  their  continuity. 

Art :  In  the  Qrandes  Heuree  of  the  duo  de  Berry » 
Illuminated  elrea  lM-00  -  precisely  the  monent 
«hm  the  representations  of  the  Passion  heoans 
regular  at  Paris  -  this  scene  first  appears  in 
art  (Blbl.  Sat.,  ns.  lat.  919).   The  execution- 
ers fasten  Christ  to  a  cross  lying  on  the  ground; 
one  of  them  pulls  with  all  his  might  on  a  rope. 
In  order  to  stretch  the  legs  of  the  Saviour.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  cite  all  analogous  pages, 
suffice  It  to  mention  only  -  Blbl.  Nat.,  ms. 
lat.  12026,  and  ma.  fraUQ.  99?..  Woodcuts  soon 
made  the  theme  familiar:  It  appears  In  the  popu- 
lar Speoulim  Humanae  Salvatlonls.  and  even  the 
sculptors  finished  by  adopting  It.  See  for  ex- 
ample, the  vaulting  of  the  door  of  the  church 
of  Rue  (Sonne).  ^ 

12 )  The  Scene  during  the  Crucifixion  -  The  crowd  of 
Jews  and  Romans,  Longlnus,  the  holy  women,  the 
centurion,  virgin  fainting,  etc. 
Plays:  It  Is  In  the  plays  that  this  reallan  first 
of  necessity  imposes  Itself  -  but  perhaps  even 


iSee  Pronlng*s  relation  of  the  Frankfurt  Crucifixion  to  the 
Pranlcfurt  Passion  Play  of  lM-93,  above. 
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35 
earlier  than  the  actual  drama,  the  tableaux  vi- 
vanta  of  the  beginning  of  the  XIT^^  oentury  had 
auggeated  the  new  treatnent.  The  Paaalon  was 
given  In  duab-ahow  before  Gharlea  V'a  tine:  la 
1313,  at  Paris,  In  the  presenoe  of  Phlllvpe  le 
Bel  and  tbe  King  of  England.  At  the  tine  of 
the  Paaalon  draaaa,  toward  the  end  of  the  XIV^^ 
oentury,  the  pictures  of  the  Cruolflzl<m  beoame 
enrlehed  with  many  detalla. 
Art:  Before  the  XIV^^  oentury,  the  aoene  ahowed 
alvply  the  symbollo  churoh  and  Synagogue,  and 
the  figures  of  the  virgin  and  St.  John,  with  00- 
oaalonally  the  lanoe-bearer  and  the  8ponge-bear-> 
er,  bealde  the  Gruolfled.  About  136O,  the 
orowd  at  Calvary  beglaa  to  ahow  Jewa  la  pointed 
bonnets,  Romans  In  armor,  lanoes  and  atandards 
decorated  with  the  two-headed  eagle  of  the  Holy- 
aaplre,  the  two  thieves  writhing  on  their 
croases  on  either  aide  of  Jesus;  the  moment  of 
the  piercing  of  Christ's  side  by  Longlnus  is 
shown;  the  virgin  sinks  fainting,  supported  by 
the  holy  women,  and  a  centurion  with  hand  raiaed 
testifies,  -  so  the  banderole  about  hia  hand  in- 
dicates -  Vere  filius  Dei  erat  late.   Thus  the 
Crucifixion  is  represented  in  the  altar-cloth 
given  by  Charles  V  to  the  cathedral  of  Narbonne 
(now  at  the  Louvre).   Thia  haa  the  effect  of  a 
tableau  vivant:  there  are  united  ^itf^Sft  scene  )Qle 
events  not  simultaneous.  This  new  treatnent  was 
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adopted  by  miniaturist  a  and  glasa-palntera,  auA 
was  faithfully  oonserred  till  the  xvi^oentury, 
e.g.,  the  window  of  the  Cruolflxlon  at  Lreiu. 


sonetlnea  the  aoidlera  are  ahown  oaatlng  dloe 
for  the  veatment  of  Ohrlat:  aee  Blhl,  Hat,,  as. 
lat,  «31  (Parisian  mlsaEO.  of  XIV**^  century. ) 

13 )  The  Descent  from  the  Cross,  and  the  Virgin  with 

Christ's  Body  In  her  arms  -  the  ao-oalled  Pleta. 

Pseudo-Bonaventwe  first  suggests  the  Pleta. 

Plays:  The  Besoent  from  the  Gross  Is  one  of  the 
soenes  that  Is  most  Indebted  to  the  mysteries, 
until  the  time  when  the  plairs  flourished,  it  had 
oontalned  only  four  persons  -  the  Virgin,  St. 
John,  Sloodenus,  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  The 
cross  is  low,  so  that  there  is  no  need  for  any 
ladder.  In  the  mystery  of  Arras,  the  cross  is  so 
high  that  a  ladder  becomes  necessary,-  two,  it 
would  seem,  as  11.18399  ff.  indicate,  in  Jean 
Michel,  too,  there  is  mention  of  two  ladders. 
Other  women  assist  the  Virgin. 

Art:  Jean  Pouquet^s  miniature  in  the  Hours  of 
itienne  Cheyaller  (at  Chantilly),  shows  precise- 
ly the  scene  of  the  mysteries.  The  cross  is  ex- 
tremely high;  two  ladders  are  necessary,  one  be- 
fore and  one  behind  the  cross  (of.  directions  In 


mchel.  Icy  monte  Mlcodeame  par  devant  ig,  crolx  et 
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Josepl)  par  derrlere);  while  Joseph  and  Kloodenus 
are  talcing  doim  the  body,  the  other  persons  of 
the  play  are  grouped  at  the  foot  of  the  oross. 
We  have  here  reproduced  by  a  great  artist  a 
scene  from  a  Passion  such  as  was  played  at  Tours 
In  his  time.   in  the  French  miniature  painting 
of  the  xv"^**century  the  cross  is  always  very  high. 
It  Is  the  cross  of  the  mysteries. 

The  Pleta.  after  the  beginning  of  the  XT  *^ 
century.  Is  encountered  everywhere:  French  glass- 
painters  and  miniaturists,  Flemish  and  (German 
painters,  the  great  Italian  masters,  all  multi- 
plied the  examples,  it  appeared  precisely  at 
the  moment  when  the  plays  of  the  Passion  began 
to  flourish  In  France.  One  particular  which  Is 
rather  curious  In  the  Qrande  Heures  of  the  duo 
de  Berry  (Blbl.  Hat.,  ms.  lat.  919),  le  worth 
noting.   The  miniature  shows  a  Plata  almost  re- 
pulsively ugly.  The  Virgin  holds  on  her  knees 
a  hideous  cadaver,  a  sort  of  mumny  without  beard 
and  almost  without  hair.  Such  an  Isolated  Idea 
Is  not  bom  of  the  imagination  of  the  artist. 
Pseudo-Bonaventiare  authorizes  It:  he  tells  us 
that  Christ  had  been  outrageously  disfigured  by 
his  torturers,  his  hair  cut  and  his  beard  pulled 
out,  so  that  the  Virgin  wept  to  see  It  as  she 
held  the  body  on  her  knees.  It  Is  apparent  that 
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the  painter  of  the  Qrandes  Hetufee  had  soiae 
knowledge  of  this  tradition.  This  would  seem  to 
prove  that  sooetlines  in  the  uyBterles  realism 
was  pushed  to  the  point  of  representing  the 
corpse  of  Christ  as  Pseudo-Bonaventure  had  de- 
scribed It. 

IM")  The  Resurrection  -  Christ  stepping  out  of  the  Tomb; 
Soldiers  falling. 
Plays:  The  so\uroe  Is  to  found  In  the  Liturgical 
Drama,  as  Ifr.  Meyer  of  Speyer  has  pointed  out 
and  perfectly  established  In  Haohrlohten  von  der 
K..  Qesell.  der  Wlss.  zu  Qottlngen.  Phllolog. 
hlstor.  Klaaae.  1903,  p.  236  ff.   It  Is  In  the 
XII*^  century,  and  after,  that  the  scene  of  the 
Resurrection  Is  realistically  presented  In  the 
Church  on  Saster  morning,  in  proportion  as  we 
advance  Into  the  middle  ages,  the  more  apparent 
Is  the  Influence  of  the  drama  upon  this  scene  of 
the  Resurrection  In  art. 

in  the  mjrstery  of  Arras,  a  rubric  Indicates 
that  the  knights  fall  as  though  dead  when  they 
feel  the  earth  tremble  and  see  the  great  light, 
in  the  Resurrection  attributed  to  Jean  Michel, 
the  soldiers  not  only  do  not  sleep,  but  they  are 
overthrown,  and  they  hear  the  words  pronounced 
at  the  time,  and  see  Christ  rising.  All  this 
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they  recount  later  to  the  Jews, 
Art:  until  the  end  of  the  Xll^^oentury,  the  art- 
ists did  not  represent  the  Resurrection,  proper- 
ly speaKlng,  They  showed  only  the  holy  women 
greeted  at  the  tomb  by  the  angel. 

In  the  XIII  centitry  it  is  the  rule,  on  the 
contrary,  to  show  Ohrist  rising  In  the  open 
tomb,  or  even  stepping  out  over  the  side.  This 
is  only  to  be  explained  by  the  suggestion  of 
the  plays. 

The  XIII*^  and  the  XIV*^  century  pictures 
show  the  guards  of  the  tomb  sleeping  profoundly. 

It  is  during  their  sleep  that  Christ  rises.  In 

th 
the  XV   century,  however,  they  are  east  to  the 

ground  by  a  sapematioral  force:  they  fall  with 
gestures  of  terror.  For  example,  see  the  frag- 
ment of  tapestry  of  Angers. 

French  artists  of  the  XV*^  century  represent 
the  risen  Christ  wallcing  on  the  level  ground, 
not  as  later  artists,  under  Italian  influence, 
show  Him,  in  an  aureole  suspended  between  heaven 
and  earth.   The  prosaic  manner  is  due  to  the 
plays. 

15 )  Tl^e  Harrowing  of  Hell  -  (combined  with  Ascension ). 
Pseudo-Bonaventure  the  original  source. 
Plays:  The-  Resxarrection  of  Jean  mchel  Indicates 
that  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament  shotad  belc 
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repTesented  by  figures  out  out  of  paper  and  at- 
taolhed  to  the  robe  of  Jesus,  to  be  drawn  up  wltn 
him; 

des  statures  de  papier  ou  de  parohemln  blen 
oontrefaites,  attaohees  a  la  robe  de  Jesus 
et  tlrees  anont  en  meme  tenps  que  Jesus. 
Art:  window  of  the  xvi^*^century,  at  saint-Taurln 
of  Ivreiuc.   The  Ascension  Is  represented  as  us- 
ual save  that  Jesus  takes  with  hln  the  saints  of 
the  Old  Testament,  who  oome  forth  fron  the  Llnibo 
as  If  drawn  by  an  Irresistible  foroe.  In  the 
group,  Adam  and  Cve,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
others,  are  recognisable. 

An  lyangelary  of  the  Oelestlns  of  Amiens  (Ar- 
senal, no.  625),  and  a  tapestry  of  the  Hotel- 
Dleu  of  Reims,  both  of  the  XVI *^  century,  show 
Christ  appearing  to  his  Mother,  followed  by  the 
patriarchs  whom  he  has  brought  out  of  Limbo. 

16)  The  Ascension  -  Feet  and  lower  edge  of  robe,  only, 
depleted. 
Plays:  It  Is  the  theater  which  caused  the  scene  of 
the  Ascension  to  lose  Its  ancient  nobleness. 
Formerly  Jesus,  In  the  presses  of  the  Virgin 
and  Apostles,  arose  ma;]estloally  to  heaven  stand- 
ing within  an  aureole.  Angels  surrounded  him. 
But  from  the  XlV^^century  the  Influence  of  the 
mystery  plays  caused  a  complete  ohangeuy  V^OOQ Ic 
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The  Ba«ugreotl<m  attributed  to  Jean  Mlohel 
(Blbl.  Hat.,  ms.  frang.  972)  Indloates  that  an 
engine  oatabes  Jesua  by  the  waist ,  and  llTta  hia 
b7  neana  of  oorda  hidden  by  linen  cloths  In  the 
manner  of  a  oloud  *  "en  aanlere  de  nue*.  And 
then  folloirs  this  phrase,  Interesting  to  us,  "It 
le  dolt-en  voir  les  janibes  par-dessous  I'engla*. 
Oohen  pointed  out  this  rubrlo. 

Art:  Sucfti  exaotly  are  the  Asoenalons  painted  or 
soulptured  tvcm  the  end  of  the  middle  ages.  Be- 
ginning with  the  XI v^^  oentury  the  artists,  1»- 
atead  of  showing  the  whole  figure  of  Ohrlst, 
let  us  see  only  the  feet  and  the  edge  of  the 
robe.   The  rest  of  the  body  la  oonsldered  as 
lost  In  the  sky.  iTorles  and  miniatures  offer 
UB  without  end  the  Asoenslon  In  this  new  form. 
An  eocanple  Is  the  miniature  In  the  Breviary  of 
Belleville  (Blbl.  Hat.,  ms.  lat.  10>l^d3). 
17 )  Details  of  Oostume  affeoted  by  the  Plays. 

A.  Costume  of  the  Angels. 

About  13^0,  the  oostume  of  the  angels  la  sudden- 
ly modified,  instead  of  the  long  white  robe  of 
the  XiiZ^^oentury,  the  heavy  oope  In  brilliant 
00 lore  Is  worn,  fastened  with  an  ornamented 
olaqp  I  morse].  A  slender  olrolet  of  gold  aone- 
tlmns  binds  the  golden  hair.  One  would  aay 
these  angals  were  young  aoolytes  serving  at  an  , 
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Su<9i  are  the  angel  ffluelolans  of  Tan  Eirok 
(ifus,  of  Berlin. )   suoh,  fifty  years  before 
the  aitar-pieoe  of  dhent,  were  the  angela  in 
the  manuBoripts  of  the  duo  de  Berry  (Blbl.  Nat., 
SB.  lat.  Site,     Oirea  l^gOT). 

Thus  they  were  represented  in  the  anrsteries. 
Fouquet  fortunately  has  left  tts,  in  the  Hours 
Illuminated  for  lltieane  Oheyalier,  a  pioture  of 
a  theater  (the  play  is  the  Uartyrdon  of  Saint 
Apollina),  in  whioh  the  angels  though  yery  small 
are  very  distinot.  They  are  in  dust  the  oostume 
of  ohoi:p~boys.   One  may  be  sxire  that  what  was 
true  of  the  XY^^  oentury  oostune  was  eoually 
true  of  the  xiv^^, 

B.  Costume  of  ood. 

The  representation  of  Ood  as  dressed  in  the 
garments  of  a  pope  or  an  emperor,  with  tiara  or 
orown,  etc.,  was  new  in  art  about  the  end  of 
the  XXV^^  oentury  and  oame  from  the  influenoe  of 
the  theater.   Van  xyolL  has  jciven  the  most  per- 
fect model,  his  Ood,  resplendent  with  Jewelry , 
bearing  at  onoe  the  tiara  and  bands  of  a  popSf 
and  the  orystal  and  gold  soepter  of  an  emperor* 

0.  Oostume  of  Christ  before  and  after  the  Resur~ 
reotion. 

The  windows  of  the  end  of  the  XY^^  oentury  show 
Christ  during  his  earthly  life  always  oiad  in  a. 
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In  a  mantle  of  the  most  brilliant  red.   This 
l8  tru*  from  one  end  of  Franoe  to  the  other. 
The  mlnlaturlats  follow  the  same  oustcn. 

The  ffl78ter)r  of  Valenolannes  (sibl.  Hat.  ms. 
fran$.  Ig.  ^56)  Illuminated  by  the  painter,  Ku~ 
bert  Galllaux,  nho  had  prepared  the  setting  and 
superintended  the  staging  of  this  very  play, 
glTes  In  Its  miniatures  more  than  onoe  a  quite 
exaot  Idea  of  the  presentation.  In  the  episodes 
of  the  earthly  life  Jesus  Is  shown  wearing  a 
▼loiet  robe;  and  after  the  resurreotlon  be  ap- 
pears in  a  red  mantle. 
D.  The  Transfiguration. 

Again  we  have  a  remlnlsoenoe  of  the  theater. 
The  Passion  of  Oreban  says  at  this  soene,  "loy 
doivent  etre  les  habits  de  Jesus  blanos  et  sa 
faoe  resplendlssante  oome  d'or?.  The  Passion 
of  Jean  Mlohel  says,  "loy  entre  Jesus  dedans  la 
montagne  pour  soy  yestlr  d*une  robe  la  plus 
blanohe  que  fa Ire  se  pourra,  et  une  faoe  et  les 
mains  toutes  d'or  bruny  ..." 

Prom  the  end  of  the  XIV***  oentury  this  Is 
oharaoterlstlo  of  the  Transfiguration  I21  art. 
Aooording  to  the  (}ospel,  Christ's  garmoit  ap- 
pears white.  But  In  order  to  glre  the  effect 
of  a  supernatural  light  proceeding  from  hln  the 
artists  have  painted  his  faoe  a  golden  yellow.  , 
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XV**^  and  XYI**^  oentuplcs. 

X.  Gostuae  of  the  Virgin. 

After  the  beginning  of  the  XV**^  oentiupy  it  be- 
oomes  oustoioary  to  distinguish  in  art  between 
the  youthful  Virgin,  and  the  Virgin  of  later 
life  irtio  has  experienced  many  sorrows.   The 
youthful  Virgin  has  her  beautiful  blonde  hair 
spread  out  over  a  blue  mantle;  in  later  life 
the  blue  of  the  mantle  seems  almost  blaolc  and 
the  hair  is  hidden  under  a  nun*s  oap.  At  the 
foot  of  the  oross,  she  appears  like  a  widow  or 
nxrn. 

All  this  oaae  about  through  the  represents^ 
tlons  of  the  Virgin  as  living  and  moving  before 
the  speotators  of  the  drama. 

F.  Costume  of  the  Prophets. 

The  extraordinary  oostumes  in  whloh  the  artists 
of  the  XV   century  olothe  the  prophets,  th» 
high  hats  with  turned  back  brims  decorated  with 
strings  of  pearls,  the  rich  furs,  belts  of  jew- 
el-work, tasseled  purses,  were  all  the  result 
of  the  attempt  In  'shows*  to  give  an  air  of  mys- 
terious antiquity.   The  Mystery  of  BovmB 
helps  us  to  understand  the  window  at  Auoh.  The 
Well  of  Moses  at  Dijon  is  tho\ight  by  M.  Roy  to 
be  a  translation  into  stone  of  a  Mystery,  since 
the  prophecies  correspond  very  closely  with   , 
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those  of  the  singular  pleoe  called  the  Jugenent 
de  Jesus  -  prophecies  of  the  passion  and  death 
of  Christ.  The  prophets  on  the  Moses  Well  are 
magnificent  in  costume.  The  prophets  similarly 
appear  In  French  manuscripts  of  the  end  of  the 
XIY***  century:  Blbl.  Nat.,  ms.  frang.  1539>^, 
f^312,  f®333»  t^Ok, 

In  Italy  they  have  the  same  appearance,  fr<»i  - 
the  frescoes  of  Peruglno  to  Oanblo  of  Perugia, 
and  In  the  engravings  attributed  to  Ba6cio  Bal- 
dlnl.  It  Is  told  that  Michelangelo  astonished 
the  pope  by  the  slmpHolty  with  which  he  repre- 
sented the  prophets  In  the  8  Is  tine  Chapel.  The 
pope  had  e3q;>eoted  a  little  gold  work, 
a.  Gostiame  of  Roman  Soldiers. 

in  the  XY*^  centtiry  the  Roman  soldiers  In  the 
Passion  scenes  wear  the  armor  of  the  end  of  the 

middle  ages.  Art  follows  the  progress  of  mill- 

th 
tary  costume,  in  the  XVI   century  altar-pieces 

one  sees  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  beplumed  old 

soldiers  like  the  Swiss  de  Marlgnan.  in  the 

Mystery  of  Arras,  one  Roman  says  he  Is  going  to 

put  on  "son  lads  et  prendre  sa  brlgandlne": 

another  says,  "li  ne  me  faut  que  ma  hunette* 

(Iron  helmet). 

H.  Costume  of  Archangel  Michael. 

m  the  missal  of  the  due  de  Berry,  Saint  Michael 
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appears  In  the  costume  of  a  Xni£^t,  This  Is 
about  138O.  After  1M40  he  Is  almost  always  rep- 
resented as  a  Tmlgtt,     See  also  the  Hours  of 
Anne  of  Brittany,  In  whloh  he  wears  an  armor  of 
gold  damasoened. 

It  Is  oertalnly  in  the  theater  that  this  way 
of  showing  the  arohangel  first  ooourred.  It  Is 
Mlohael  who  as  otaamplon  of  ood.  In  the  revolt 
of  the  angels,  overthrows  (Luoifer)  Satan,  See 
Oreban,  and  oompare  the  out  in  the  Hours  ao- 
oordlng  to  the  usage  of  Rome,  of  Jean  du  Pre 
(lM-««). 
I,  Costume  of  Hloodeuus  and  Joseph  of  Arlthmathea. 
The  figures  of  these  men  la  XV  oentury  art 
present  the  Inoamatlon  of  the  rloh  bourgeoisie 
of  the  period.  The  faot  that  Oexnan  and  Flemish 
art  without  exoeptlon  show  one  bearded  and  the 
other  shaven,  whereas  frenoh  art  usually  shows 
them  both  with  long  beards.  Indicates  that  there 
was  a  different  tradition  on  the  stages  of 
Tranoe  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Germany  and  Flan- 
ders on  the  other.  An  exoeptlon  in  the  Holy 
sepulchre  of  solesmes,  and  one  In  the  window  of 
Svreux,  point  to  greater  liberty  on  the  part  of 
actors  in  Prance. 
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IB )  Details  of  Mlee  en  scene  affected  by  the  Plays. 


A.  Annunolatlon  ~  Oratory,  Cell,  or  Otoapel. 

Plays:  Mystery  of  Rouen,  "son  oratoire":  Oreban, 
"ohambrette  belle  et  gente". 

Art:  After  the  end  of  the  XI v"^^  century.lt  be- 
came oustoinary  to  show  the  Virgin  kneeling  In  a 
little  oratory,  reading  an  lllUDlnated  book  of 
Hours,  or  In  a  cell  of  a  convent,  or  even  a  lit- 
tie  chapel.  See  Hours  of  Etlenne  Chevalier, 

I 

i  and  Breviary  of  Charles  V. 

i  B. .Nativity  -  Wlokervork,  Light  Shed,  the  Ornate 

Pillar. 
Plays :  Ifystery  of  Rouen  ( already  discussed  above ) 
shows  St.  Joseph  mending  the  enclosure  with 
wickerwork.  The  shed  of  four  posts  which  Is 
seen  from  the  XIV   century,  on,  may  also  be  a 
setting  of  the  theater. 
Art:  Although  the  plays  themselves  are  silent  on 
the  matter,  the  surprising  uniformity  of  the 
artists  after  the  beglxmlng  of  the  XV*^  century 
In  representing  St.  Joseph  at  the  Nativity  car- 
rying a  lighted  candle.  Is  a  pretty  sure  Indica- 
tion that  this  was  a  tradition  of  the  stage.  It 
Is  to  be  explained  as  an  Indication  In  the  play 
that  the  scene  Is  taking  place  at  night.  See 
the  trlptyque  of  van  der  Weyden,  the  painting 
of  the  German  Herlln,  and  a  thousand  others 
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throughout  sorope. 

in  the  same  way,  perhaps  we  inay  aooount  for 
lAat  seena  a  reourr«ioe  of  a  notlf  from  Paeudo- 
Bonayenture,  The  handaone  pillar  whioh,  In 
van  der  Weyden'a  trlptyqtie  and  In  Hativlties  by 
van  der  Ooes,  Meanllng,  Herlln,  and  other*,  sop- 
ports  the  dilapidated  shed  oyer  the  nanger,-* 
this  nay  have  appeared  In  the  plays.  For  Pseudo- 
Bonaventure,  fron  whioh  the  authors  of  the  plairs 
get  80  ouoh  of  their  material,  says  that  at  the 
nonent  of  i^rturltlon  the  Virgin  "a' appxxya 
oontre  une  oolonne  qui  se  trouvait  la".   This 
la  a  Flemish  and  German  tradition  in  art. 

G.  Passion  -  Palissade  and  llohgate  of  aarden  of 
oilTes;  Sword;  Lantern. 

Plays:  The  faot  that  Hubert  Caillaux,  who  illus- 
trated the  Mystery  of  Yalenolennee.  does  not 
<Hiilt  this  detail  of  the-  enolosxire  and  simple 
llohgate,  helps  to  ilnK  It  with  the  plays. 
St.  Peter  buys  a  sword  in  the  Passion  of  Arras. 
in  Jean  Michel ,  Malohus  asks  for  the  lantern 
of  old  Hedroit. 

Art:  In  the  XV*^  oentury  the  ploket  fence  and  gate 
are  rarely  omitted  fr<Mi  this  soene.  Boiardiohon 
is  as  faithful  as  the  humblest  of  ffliniaturists. 
Nearly  everywhere,  lifcewise,  in  the  soene  of 
the  agony  in  the  garden,  St.  Peter  sleeps  with 
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winiioir  of  Ro\wn^  In  Durer's  engravings,  on  the 
baok  of  the  episoopal  ohalr  at  Burgos.  Oemany 
affords  numerous  examples. 

A  lantern  Is  shown  on  the  ground  beside  Ifal- 
Ohus>  nhen  St.  Peter  has  just  out  off  his  ear. 
This  little  detail  Is  rarely  laofclng  in  the 
scene  of  the  Betrayal. 
D.  Moll  Me  Tangere  -  Spade  and  Hat  when  Christ  ap- 
pears to  Magdalen. 

It  was  In  1331  that  the  artists  first  leamed* 
It  seems,  of  Christ's  appearing  to  ifogdalen  un- 

» 

der  the  form  of  a  gardener.   Before  this  they 
had  represented  hln  generally  oarrylng  the 

t 

oross  of  the  resurreotl<m  with  the  banner,  the 
earliest  Ohrlst  with  a  ppade  Is  that  on  the 
oholr  of  Kotre-Dane  at  Paris. 

Plays:  areban  gives  this  dlreotlom,  "loy  vlent 
Jesus  par  derrlere  en  forme  d*un  jardlnler".  Mi- 
ohel  says,  "en  estat  de  Jardinier".   That  is 
to  say,  he  has  a  spade  in  his  hand:  perhaps  ev«i 
wears  the  great  straw  hat  which  XVI ^^  century 
artists  love  to  give  him  -  e.g.,  the  window  at 
Serqulgny  (Xure),  and  engravings  of  Durer. 
I.  John  the  Baptist's  Rustic  Pulpits 

Plays:  That  thlsdatail  is  given  in  Hubert  Oall- 
laux*  Illustration  of  the  Mystery  of  Valen- 
ciennes, llnlcs  it  with  the  plays.      ^    1 
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Art:  It  is  certain  that  the  artists  reproduced  ex- 
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aotly  what  was  a  tradition  of  the  plays.  This 
peoiaiar  detail  of  the  setting  In  the  preaching 
of  John  the  Baptist,-  a  hranoh  of  a  tree  out 
off  and  fastened  horizontally  between  two  vqp- 
rlght  stalces  on  a  slight  emlnenoe,-  Is  oonnon 
to  art  of  the  XV^'^and  XYi^^  centuries.  Even 
artists  that  are  considered  free  froa  the  past 
are  faithful  to  this  tradition,  e.g.,  Oermalii 
Pllon.  It  Is  seen  also  In  the  beautiful  window 
of  Salnt-Ylncent  at  Rouen,  In  a  panel  of  the 
pulpit  of  the  arands-Augustlns  (Louvre),  and  In 
Blbl.  Mat.,  ns.  lat,  1292,  f**  9, 
F.  The  Death  of  the  Virgin  -  Oandles,  Oensers,  Holy 
Water,  etc. 
Plays:  The  widespread  and  precise  repetition  of 
this  new  mlse  en  scene  In  art  Is  only  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  Influence  of  the  theater. 
Art.:  Breviary  of  the  due  de  Bedford,  Blbl.  Iat«, 
ms.  lat.  17. 29*^;  Maaarlne,  no.  H9:  both  about 
lM'33*  Window  at  Pont-Audeiner  (x?i*^  century); 
painting  of  Jean  Joest  at  Oalcar,  church  of 
Salnt-Nloholas;  another  at  Cologne  by  the  anony- 
mous, Uaitre  de  la  Mort  de  Marie,  about  1313i 
sculptors  followed  with  equal  fidelity  -  e.g., 
the  sculptor  of  la  Trlnlte  at  Fecanp.  A  good 
many  others  might  be  cited.  A  drawing  on  parole 
ment  In  the  Louvre  Is  contemporary  with  the  duo 
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This  soene  so  realist lo  and  nev  -  St.  Peter 
at  the  head  of  the  Virginia  bed  oprlnXllng  her 
with  holy  water  while  St«  John  puts  a  lighted 
oandle  Into  her  hand*  and  other  apostles  reolte 
the  prayers  for  the  dying,  and  prepare  a  oenser  - 
had  remained  imioiown  to  art  until  the  last 
years  of  the  XIV**^  century, » 
0.  DsYld  dnd  Bathsheha  -      Attendants  with  Mirror 
and  OoDft),  eto. 

Plays :  Ml  store  du  viel  Testament.  One  of  two  at- 
tendants  gives  to  Bathsheha  a  nlrror;.  the  other 
oonibs  her  hair;  flowers  and  jewelry  are  ready 
at  hand.  While  She  Is  ha thing,  David  looks 
from  a  window  of  his  palaoe. 

Art:  Bourdlohon,  in  a  hooX  of  Hours.  Illuminated 
the  Psalms  of  Penitence  with  this  soene.  Bath~ 
sheba,  with  resplendent  golden  hair,  stands 
quite  nude  In  a  fountain.  Two  attendant  maids 
are  close  by  her;  one  hands  her  a  mirror,  the 
other  holds  a  ccod^  and  a  basket  filled  with 
jewels  and  flowers.  David  admires  her,  looking 

••• 

xif  M.  Mille  means  that  the  whole  composition  of  the  Death  of 
the  Virgin  Is  new,  he  is  certainly  wrong.  C.  Bayet  says  the 
legend  was  widespread  In  the  Vlli^l^  century  and  speaks  of  the 
popularity  of  it  In  mosaics  and  Ivory  carvings  of  the  period 
just  subsequent.  (L*Art  Bvsantln.  Paris,  [190M-],  p.  179.)  See 
also  A.  K.  Dldron,  Christian  loonogra-phy.  London,  (transl. )  1^1, 
Vol.  II,  p.  3*^9. 
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from  a  high  baloony.  (Goiieotlon  of  haron  aus> 
tave  de  Rothaohlld,  end  of  the  XT  century* ) 
The  mystery  had  doubtless  been  played  at  Tours, 
and  Bourdlchon  had  been  ohaxned  by  the  speo- 
taole.  For  it  was  oustomary  before  this  to  en- 
belllsh  the  penitential  Psalms  with  the  more  ed- 
ifying soene  of  David  praying  for  pardon. 

The  bathing  of  Bathsheba  had  been  represented 
a  long  tine  before  Bourdiohon,  but  not  with 
gvaoe,  and  not  generally:  See  a  book  of  Hours 
of  about  11^30,  Blbl.  Xat.,  ms.  lat.  113^,.  f^l02. 

"An  attentive  stxidy  of  our  [Frenoh]  miniatures  and  windows 
will  reveal  other  imitations,"  says  H,  Uale»  "The  lives  of  the 
saints  will  very  soon  afford  more  than  one  example  of  these  bor- 
rowings. 

"But,  those  that  we  have  given  are  sufflolent  to  estab- 
lish our  thesis." 

The  use  of  simultaneous  setting  (deoor  slmuitane.  Oohen 
calls  it ),-  that  is,  of  representing  suooessive  aotlon  on  the 
sane  baokground,  repeating  the  figures  of  identical  persons, 
Uale  oites  as  a  partiotOarly  striking  instanoe  of  the  influenoe 
of  the  theater  on  art.  "The  piotures  of  Memllng  devoted  to  the 
Passion  and  to  the  life  of  the  Virgin  -  ten  dif f erent .  soenes  un- 
folded in  the  same  landsoape,  in  which  the  actors  are  transported 
naively  from  one  mansion  to  another  -  give  us  a  most  exact  idea 
of  a  dramatic  performance." 
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Chapter  IV. 

LaBt  Jud0nenit,'£A* Virgin  and  St.  Joim  seated. 
^i^        Play:  The  unique  Last  Judgment  play,  in  the  Mys- 
terea  Provenoaui,  published  by  A.  Jeanroy  and 
H.  Teul^e,  Toulouse,  ief93. 

in  this  play  a  ohalr  is  provided  for  the  Vlr- 
Sln. 
Art:  in  the  XV^^  oentury  the  Virgin  and  St.  John 
are  less  frequently  shown  kneeling  in  this 
soene.   Probably  in  play  it  vas  neoessary  for 
then  to  be  seated  beoause  they  oouid  not  kneel 
for  three  or  four  hours. 
B.  The  Bead  rising. 

Art:  Before  the  XV*^^  ^entury  the  dead  were  seen 
lifting  the  lids  of  their  burial  ooffers  to  get 
out.  in  the  xv^^  they  are  generally  all  rising 
fron  a  dltoh  dug  in  the  earth. 

This  doubtless  oame  from  the  praotioe  of  the 
theater. 
G.  Paradise. 

Plays:  Heoessity  of  a  house  with  stairway  In  the 
xy^h  oentury  to  represent  entrance  to  Paradise 
[opposite  to  HellHBOuth.] 
Art:  Sngraving  in  the  Cabinet  des  Sstampes  shows 
this  naive  mansion,  evidently  oopied  from  plays. 
D.  Justioe  and  Ueroy,  with  sword  and  lily  respeotively. 
Play:  Provenoal  Mystery. 
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I.  Death  personified. 

Play:  Provenoal  Mystery. 

Art:  Van  Syolc*8  Last  Jiuigment  In  the  ifusexan  of  the 
Henid.tage. 
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ft   TAPLE  OF    FLAYS    SrlO./ING    7HAT    FOllMTS    Ot'    CONTmGT   WITH    AET    HaVE   BEEN 

ESTABLISHED 

I.  Mtitci   (Creation,  Lucifer,  Fall) My  Thepip  shows  that  the  human 

headed  serpent  canie  into  art  from  plays;  it 
also  illustrates  the  plays  -  without  prov- 
ing, o-p  attem.pting  to  prove  ,  a  precise  re- 
lationship with  art  -  in  the  following: 
The  players  were  not  naked; 
Creation  of  Eve  is  illustrated  by  the 

Grahower  'xlto.r  painting; 
tall  of  Lucifer  illustrated  by  Grabowe* 

alt'irj 
Christ  is  the  Creator  in  ancient  tra- 
dition, refl  ected  in  both  art  and 
pi  ays. 

2.  Cain  and  Abel Nothing;  has  been  done. 

3.  Noah  Nothing. 

4.  Abraham Nothing. 

c.   Jaco"h> Nothing. 

^,  Moses     Nothing. 

7.  Ralaa^TTi Cohen    (see    P.'LS)    cites    one    print. 

^.   D'ivid Male    (se^    p.^)    relates    one    pi  o-v    to    one    picture. 

^    Prophets  —   F^tle    fsee    pp.     Lb    and    44)hints    at    relation    of    Foitiers 

sculpture    to    liturgical    olays:     and    at    XV^h 

century    prophet    pictures'    relation    to    the 
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an  attempt  to  dramatize  the  ancient  icon- 
ograph  of  the  Tree  of  Jesse,  Art  in  this 
case  influences  drama. 
Sibyls  as  prophets  of  Nativity  —  Cohen  (see  p.2C)  suR^ests  the 

mystery  3t  Chaumont  as  possible  influence 
on  art. 

10.  Joachim  and  Anna Nothing. 

11.  Vary  in  the  Temple Nothing. 

1?.  Betrothal  of  Mary "  " 

13.  Proces  de  Paradis(  Four  Daughters  of  God) Male  (see  p. 24)  makes 

a  very  clear  case  of  influence  of  piays  on 
art,  citing  numerous  miniature  raintings. 

14.  Annunciation Male  (see  pp.  gp  and  42.)  shows  that  the  kneeling 

posture  of  ^  he  Virgin  and  of  the  angel  jg. 
due  to  the  influence  of  plays. 

He  also  thinks  the  little  oratory,  cell, 
or  chapel,  in  which  the  Virgin  is  represent- 
ed,  is  due   plays»  influence. 

15,  Salutation  of  Elizabeth Noljhing. 

16.  Joseph*  s  Trouble  about  Mary »  " 

'.  Nativ^ity Male  (see  pp.36  and  47)  shows  that  the  plays  transform- 
ed the  art  representations  of  the  Nativity.  '-^ 
f ol lows: 

Virgin  kneeling  to  the  Infant: 

Activities  of  Joseph; 

Wickerwork,  light  shed,  ornate  piU^^ir. 

Obstetrices  re-introducedj   r^^^^T^ 
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IP        Adoration   of   the    Shepherds,    with   Gifts Cohen    (see    p.  18 )    makes 
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what  is  probably  his  most  important  dis- 
covery: a  woodcut  in  the  Sarum  Horae  of 
Sirn.on  de  Vostre  illustrates  the  gifts 
and  the  names  of  shepherds  in  the  Nativity 
of  Chantillv^  and  that  of  Greban, 

Male  (see  P. 32)  corroborates  Cohen, 
and  adds  further  evidence  that  the  plays 
caused  this  subject  to  be  represented  thus 
in  art. 
IP.  Purification  of  the  Virgin  Nothing. 

20.  Magi  and  Herod  Plays Cutts  (see  p.  8)  just  hints  at  a  relatiot\» 

^^z    (see  p. 16)  treats  it  very  thoroughly, 
showing  that  the  plays  -  he  goes  back  to 
the  liturgical  Officium  Stellae   and  the 
more  ancient  Epiphany  Procession  -  trans- 
formed the  art  representation  in  a  re- 
mark3ble  manner.  His  book  is  devoted  solely 

to  this  subject. 
The  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents  is  not  treated. 

21.  Flight  into  Egypt  Male  suggests  that  the  paintings  of  John 

the  Baptist  as  an  infant  and  with  the  infant 
Jesus  may  be  due  to  a  detail  of  the  return 
from  the  Flight  (see  p. 27.) 

22.  Presentation  of  Jesus,  and  Jesus  among  the  Doctors  Nothing. 

23.  Baptism Perhaps  Male's   note  on  the  pictures' of  John  the  Bap- 

tist preaching  (see  P.49J  in  a  rustic  pul- 
pit should  be  related  to  p^ays  ^oP  Bapo.sm 
of  Jesus.  He  is  sui^e  the  scene  comes  from 
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plays  "because  it  occurs  in  a  rriniature  of 
Caillaux  in  the  mystery  of  Valenciennes. 
He  does  not  say  what  particular  play. 

'24:.     Public  Life  of  Jesus Male  (see  pp.28  and  29)  points  out  that 

after  the  plays  flourish  art  takes  up 
the  following  episodes,  which  it  had  ig- 
nored before: 

Marriage  at  Gana 

Samaritan  Woman 

Temptation 

'Voman  taken  in  Adultery 

Multiplication  of  Loaves 

Transf  igiiration 

Meal  at  House  of  Simon 
Cleansing  the  Temple 
Lazarus^  Raising 

Entry  into  Jerusalem 

He  believes  the  pictures  were  the  result  of 

plays  on  these  episodes. 

^c.  The  Faspion 

JesuF;  bidding  adieu  to  his  Mother  —  Male  (see  p.  29  )  iinds  that 

this  scene  comes  into  art  only  after  plays 
give  it  sanction. 
Conspiracy  and  Jud-s  —  Nothing. 

Last  Supper  —  Male  (see  p. 30)  thinks  Bouts»  painting  shows  ar- 
rangement of  the  plays  -  D>g,ai^d(feYiVt^Q]Qgli^ 
play  earlier. 
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Betrayal  and  Crucifixion  Froning  (see  p.  1^)  relates  the 

pictures  of  the  crowning  with  thorns  to  the 
Frankfurt  play. 

Male  (see  P.§C)  finds  a  character  of  two 
of  the. French  plays,  the  evil  old  woman  who 
takes  part  in  the  crucifixion  as  well  as  the 
betrayal,  in  Fouquet^s  miniatures.  He  also 
finds  the  man  who  makes  the  switches  for  the    * 
scourging  transferred  from  the  plays  to  the     a, 
paintings.   The  picket  fence  with  lichgate/^ 
and  the  lantern  of  Malchus  .( p. 48 )  as  well  as 
the  sword  of  St.  Peter,  are  all  borrowed,  he    , 
thinks, by  the  artists  from  the  plays. 

Froning  (see  pp.  11  -13)    and  Msile  (pp.32-  t. 
36)  both  point  out  striking  influence  of  the 
plays  upon  art  in  the  following: 
Bearing  the  cross 
St.  Veronica 

The  crowd  at  Crucifixion 
Nailing  and  use  of  ropes 
This  is  the  most  obvious  point  of  contact 
between  art  abd  drama,  and  consequently  the 
one  most  frequently  noted  by  the  casual  ob- 
server. 

Church  and  Syn''igogue  —  'veber  (see  P.I_4)  sees,  in  the  figures  of 

Church  and  Synagogue  in  paintings  ^?d  ^Oi^JyJtp. 

ures  of  the  Crucifixion,  evi  de?]^l^  ^IitMi^©^ 
gical  drama  had  shown  them  as  early  as  IX'th 
century.' 
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Descent  from  the  Cross  -  Virgin's  Lament  over  the  Body  — 

Male  shows  how  the  plays  transformed  the 
art  representations,  introducing  ladders, 
differentiating  Joseph   and  Micodemus,  and 

A 

the  group  known  in  art  as  the  Fieta  (see 
pp.36  and  37.). 
Rurial  —  Male  also  relates  the  disposition  and  costume  of  the 

characters  in  the  sculptured  scenes  of  the 
burial  (beginning  with  that  at  Limoges,  of 
14?1)  to  the  influence  of  the  drama. 
^6.  Resurrection  —  Meyer  of  Speyer  (see  pp.  lb  and  58)  has  shown  in 

a  very  complete  discussion  just  how  the  re- 
presentation of  the  resurrection  has  been 
modified  by  the  drama.   Male  corroborates 
Meyer  and  adds  evidence. 
?7.  Harrowing  of  Hell  —  Cohen  (see  td.22)  points  out  that  the  liturgi- 

cal  plays  caused  this  subject  to  be  f3.mii- 
iar  in  art.  This  is  one  of  the  obvious 
points  of  contact,  but  it  has  not  been 
treated  in  a  thonough  manner. 
The^e  elaborate  sculptured  Burials,  som.e  of  them  in  niches,  are  not 
to  "be  confused  with  the  E-ister  Sepulchra;  they  are,  however,  often 
called  Holy  Sepulchres*. 
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Male   (see  p. 39)  Rhows  how  Harrowing 
of  Hell  matter  is  introduced  into  the  Af^- 
cenpion  by  Jean  Michel,  and  show?  this 
influencing  art. 

?8.  Easter  Sepulchre Weher  (see  p.L4)  ^ives  soir.e  hints  as  to  the 

influence  of  the  liturgical  plays  on  the 
pictures,  as  to  costume,  censers,  and 
sudary.   Male(p.l5)  also  gives  a  hint. 
My  Thesis  shows  that  the  Easter  Sepulchrum 
was  com.monly  an  imitation  of  the  old  can- 
opied altar  such  as  that  at  which  the 
first  Easter  tropes  were  developed. 

In  this  case  art  is  influencing  the 
drama. 
^P.  Noli  Me  Tangere  or  Hortulanus  —  Male  thinks  that  the  plays  caused  ** 

the  artists  to  give  Jesus  a  sfade  and  som.e- 
times  a  wide-brimmed  hat  in  this  scene, (see 
p.  49). 
30.  Journey  to  Em.maus  —  Nothing. 
51.  Doubting  Thomas  —  —   "  " 

3?.  Ascension  —  Male  (see  r),40)  shows  how  the  method  of  representing 

the  ascensiony\(  Vhich  had  been  pointed  o-'Jt 
by  Cohen)  influenced  and  transformed  the 

representation  in  art.  ' 

i 

33.    Death   and   Burial    of    the   Virgin    —   Male    (see    P.o^    finds    the    p]  ays         -j 

responsible    for   the    appe5Uf^ugtft^yiE®0Ql@- 
tures    of    the    death    o"^   ^^^  Virgin^  of    candles^  - 
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censers,  and  holy  water. 

Didron  (  or  Miss  Stokes,  in  Didron's 
book  -  see  p. 9^)  finds  an  illustration  of 
the  funeral  of  the  Virgin  in  the  reliefs 
of  Notre-Dame  of  Paris.  Miss  Stokes  gives 
a  hint  of  the  belief  that  the  plays  are 
at  work  transforming  the  art  -tlh.  thesis 
which  Malejstoutly  maintains. 

34.  .  Assumption Nothing. 

35,  Last  Judgment Cohen  (see  p.?l)  relates  the  pictures  of  de- 

vils leading  souls  by  a  cord  into  Hell- 
mouthy  to  play  infliience;  and  suggests 
that  pictures  of  God  seated  on  a  rainbow 
in  Last  Judgment  are  also  the  result  of 
play  influence. 
Male  (see  p. 53)  finds  in  the  following,  that 
plays  influence  the  artists: 

Virgin  and  St.  John  seated: 

Dead  rising. from  a  ditch; 

House  for  Heaven-gate  (opposite  Hell) 

Justice  and  Mercy,-  sword  and  lily; 

Death  personified. 
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The  i^-@-^;o-in^ table,  in  connection  with  the  Rummarie?  of  pre- 
vious writers,  and  of  my  several  studiep  in  thir  thesis,  phould 
make  01^^^  what  I  have  already  indicated  in  the  firpt  pap;es  of  this 
introduction  -  viz, ,   that  writers  in  this  field  are  almost  exclus- 
ively interested  in  that  influence  which  flows  from  the  plays  into 
art .    The  other,  rarer  influence,  from  art  into  drama,  has  been 
generally  ignored,  or  else  has  been  suggested  only  to  be  laughed  out 
of  court. 

It  should  appear,  moreover,  that  the  liturgical  drama  has  been 
much  neglected,  and  that  among  the  mystery  plays  attention  has  been 
c'irected  chiefly  toward  the  incidents  of  the  Passion.   My  study  of 
the  Adam  Plays  is,  I  believe,  the  only  study  of  art  and  drama  re- 
lationship based  upon  Old  Testament  plays  -  except  (if  that  be  pro- 
perly called  an  Old  Testament  play)  my  study  of  the  Hegge  'Prophets' 
play.  Cohen  and  Male   make  a  few  suggestions  as  to  costume  and  set- 
ting in  relation  to  David,  Balaam,  amd  the  Prophets,  and  that  is  all. 

For  mv  thesis,  then,  may  be  claimed  a  certain  originality  in 
the  choice  of  subject  and  in  the  point  of  view.    In  my  Part  One, 
The  Easter  Sepulchre  Play,  I  show  art  influencing  drama  ,  and  I  am 
concerned  solely  with  liturgical  plays.   In  my  Part  Two,  tirst  Study, 
The  Adam  Plays,  I  show  the  drama  p6werfully  influencing  art  in  the 
c^se  of  the  human-headed  serpent,  and  slightly  modifying  it  in  some 
other  oointsj  in  the  Second  Study  of  Part  Two,  The  Source  in  Art  of 
the  So-Called  Prophets  Play  in  the  Hegge  Collection,  I  again  show 
ai-t,^Jjifl22^ncing__drama_. .  ^.^^.^^^  by  GoOglc 
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SUMMABY  OF  THS  8TUDIIS  WHIOM  THIS  THESIS  PRSSEVTS 

Tne  Sepulohrun  In  its  Relation  to  the  Arohiteoture  of  the  High  Altar 
I.  The  ividenoe  from  the  Plays: 

internal  evidence  that  the  Sepiaohrnn  wae  a  little 
struoture  whioh  might  he  entered*  and  whioh  night 
be  enclosed  with  curtains  or  hangings. 

II.  Ixteznal  Evidence  oongpared  vith  Internal: 

Sooumentary  evidence  (wills  and  church  accounts,  etc. ) 
as  to  materials,  cost,  and  location  of  8eDul<aMPua« 

III.  The  rorm  of  the  Altar: 

The  altar  at  imioh  the  first  Easter  Plays  were  given 
shown  to  be  a  canopied  altar,  with  curtains. 

Altar  tombs  imitative  of  the  altar,  and  perhaps  of 
the  Sepulchrum. 

Catafalques,  and  the  accessories  of  lying  in  state,-  a 
connecting  linKt 

IY«  Pictures  of  the  Toob  of  Christ: 

These  pictures  shown  to  bear  a  relation  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  csnopied  altar,  and  on  the  other  to  the 

conclusion :  ^.g,.^,,  .^  GoOglc 

That  the  seoulchrua  was  an  Ijoitation  of  the  iltar. 
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Th»  Adam  Playa 
Tbe  Serpent  with  the  suman  Head 
!•  The  Literary  souroes: 

The  apparent  origin  of  the  nonater  In  Peter  ccn- 
est or,  and  Its  perpetuation  In  other  writers; 
with  special  reference  to  Its  undootrlnal  nature. 
II,  The  Art  7onn: 

A  survey  of  the  loonography  of  the  scene  of  the 
temptation,  from  the  second  century  oataooab 
fresco  down  to  the  worX  of  Michelangelo,  Raphael, 
and  Helbeln  the  Younger  ~  showing  that  the  hunan> 
headed  serpent  was  a  startling  Innovation  that 
cane  Into  art  at  the  tine  of  the  Miracle  Plays, 
was  continued  Into  the  high  Renaissance,  and 
disappeared  thereafter. 
III.  The  Plays: 

Evidence  In  the  plays  that  the  serpent  was  repre- 
sented with  a  hunan  head,  In  Oemany,  France, 
and  England. 
IV.  How  far  the  Artists  were  Influenced  by  the  Plays. 
Adaa  and  Eve 

The  Question  of  Hudlty  In  the  Performance 
The  Manner  of  Representing  the  Creation  of  Eve 
Christ  as  the  Creator  ^  , 

Ancient  Doctrine  reflected  first  In  Art,  ^iS'ier^ln  VhecTlays. 
The  Pall  of  Lucifer. 
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The  souroe  In  A^t  of  the  so~oalled  Propheta  Play  in  the 
Hegge  Oolleetloift  (Published  In  Puhlloatlons  of  the 
Uodem  Language  Assoolatlon  of  Anerloa,  xxix,  3,  191^.) 
Art:    The  ancient  ioonograph  of  the  Tree  of  Jesse. 
Plays:  The  Hegge  play  of  the  PropHets  shown  to  be  in 
reality  a  mere  dranatlsation  of  the  Tree  of  Jesse 
of  art. 

Appendioes 

A.  Bibliography 

B.  Lllltht  LaiBla,  and  other  Uonsters: 

This  appendix  serves  to  support  the  contention 
In  the  'Serpent  with  the  Sunan  Head'  chapter,  that 
Llllth  and  L9Bla  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  medie- 
val artists'  conception  of  the  serpent  of  the  temp- 
tation. 
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PART  I 

LiTimaiCAL 

EASTER  SEPULCHRE  PLAY 
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THE  EASTER  SEPULCHR1JU  BT  ITS  RELATIOH 

TO  ♦the  ahohiteoture  op  thb  high  altar 
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B7  the  teTB  'sepulobrum*  is  designated  that  devloe  or  struct- 
ure eaqplored  In  ohurobes  -  espeolally  in  the  middle  ages  -  to 
symbolize,  or  In  more  o<»plete  manner  to  represent,  the  tomh  of 
Christ.   This  sepmohrum^  so  named  In  the  liturgy ,  first  ap- 
pears  In  oonneotlon  with  the  ancient  office  of  the  Deposltlo 
Oraola.  or  btirlal  of  the  cross,  which  after  mass  on  Good  Friday 
typified  the  burial  of  Christ,   Oonplementlng  and  completing 
the  Deposltlo  was  another  office,  privately  celebrated  by  the 
priest  and  clergy  before  matins  on  Easter  Sunday,  typifying  the 
resurrection,  and  called  the  Hevatlo  Gruels.   When, after  the 
Tenth  eentiiry^troping  of  the  introlt  for  SastexUoming  -  the 
famous  Quern  Queer  it  la  -  developed  into  a  little  liturgical  play 
with  the  Impersonation  of  the  angel  or  angels,  and  of  the  three 
Uatles  coming  to  annoint  the  body  of  the  Lord*  there  was  natural- 
ly a  development  of  the  heretofore  symbolic  septiiohrum  in  the 
altar, I  into  what  resulted  finally  in  a  separate  structure* 

Father  Feasey,  in  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  burial  of  the 
oross  and  Host  in  the  Easter  sepulchre,  in  his  Anoient  ungiiah 
SSdZ  ISSJL  Ceremonial,  classifies  the  sepulchres  in  England  under 


•** 


iSee  Karl  Young,  Officitm  Paatorum:  A  £i23jl£  ^  the  PrfB1f!^'*i** 
Developments  within  the  Liturgy  of  Christinas  ^  in  Transactions 
of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Letters,  Vol, 
XVII,  Part  I. 
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jClve  heads: 

1«  A  simple  walled  reoess, 

11.  k  toaSb  under  which  a  founder  or  builder  either 
of  the  o)iurOh  or  [of  the]  sepiadhre,  hy  spe- 
olal  privilege  was  buried, 
ill.  A  temporary  structure  sumptuously  deoorated  [a 
movable  sepulohre  of  wood  .  .  •  surrounded  by 
a  frame], 
Iv.  A  vaulted  enclosure  rlohly  carved* 
V.  A  chapel,  i 

As  to  the  sepulohre  chapels,  which  are  rare  -  occurring  only  in 

cathedrals  or  large  churches  -,  Father  Peasey  in  a  later  article 

dismisses  them  with  brief  mention.   It  is  his  opinion  that  they 

owe  their  name  to  the  fact  that  they  were  formerly  frescoed  with 

representations,  among  others,  of  the  Passion  and  Resurrection 

of  Christ,  "an  evidence  too  sli^t,"  he  adds,  "to  associate  them 

with  the  subject  of  the  matter  in  hand."* 

S.  K.  Chambers,  who  for  the  most  part  follows  Father  Feasey, 

says,  in  commenting  upon  one  of  these  types  of  sepulchre: 

Many  churches  have  a  niche  or  recess,  designed  of  sole 
purpose  for  the  sepulchre.  Several  of  these  more  elaborate 
sepulchres  are  large  enoui^  to  be  entered,  a  very  conv«i- 
lent  arrangement  for  the  Quen  Quaeritis  •  .  . 

and  in  a  footnote  explains  that: 

The  performers  are  sometimes  directed  to  enter  the 
sepulchre. 

*«• 

iH.  J.  Feasey,  Ancient  Bigliah  Holy  Weeic  Ceremonial. 
London,  1^9  V. 

•The  laater  Sepulchre,  in  Scdesiastioal  Review,  Vol.  XXXII, 
Vos.  4  and  5,  Philadelphia,  1905.  Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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Chanibers  differs  ohlefiy  In  that  his  familiarity  wltli  the  iltur- 
gloal  plays  and  their  rufcrlos  enables  hln  to  bring  this  Internal 
eyidenoe  to  bear  ivon  the  natter.   He  does  not,  however,  have 
occasion.  In  his  enoxnous  labo\irs  on  the  whole  medieval  stage, 
to  do  more  than  touch  the  point  with  which  we  are  concerned.  > 

After  going  over  the  texts  of ^the  plays  and  tropes  fotmd  In 
the  Easter  liturgy.  In  order  to  find  out  just  what  light  they 
ml£^t  throw  on  the  f  om  and  appearance  of  the  septilchre  as  ilsflr 
en-aoeney  I  have  come  to  hold  a  new  Idea  of  the  relative  Imports 
ance  of  the  arched  recesses,  the  elaborate  peimanent  tonibs,  the 
chapels,  and  the  crypts.   I  have  become  isonvlnoed  that  the  tmn 
porary  structure  (number  111  of  father  reasey*s  list)  was  for 
the  greater  number  of  churches  the  noznal  type.   in  this  belief 
I  am  fortified  by  the  evidence,  which  I  shall  qitote  later,  of 
certain  dhur<di  accounts  and  testamentary  documents. 

The  relation  of  art  -  in  this  case  largely  a  matter  of  aroh^ 
Iteoture  ~  to  the  Easter  sepulchre,  ny  principal  theme  in  this 
study,  will  be  considered  last,  not  more  for  the  salLe  of  eggpha- 
sis  than  for  the  sake  of  clearness.   But  in  anticipation  of  the 
argument  which  I  shall  present  after  the  ground  is  cleared  for 
it,  let  me  give  here  an  outline  of  the  steps  in  the  development 
of  the  Easter  sepulchre,  as  I  conceive  it: 

first  there  was  the  high  altar,  with  its  canopy  i^- 

borlUM ) 
Hezt  there  was  a  side  altar,  also  with  a  canopy,  on 

•*♦ 

IE.  K.  Chambers,  The  Medjawa;^  Stage.  Oxford,  1903^ 

TOl.    IX,    p.    22.  Digitized  by  CiOOgle 
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tlie  north  side  of  the   olmrob:  this  step  Is  not  a 

neoessarjr  one 
T2ien  there  was  a  tenporary  altar  with  a  canopy, 

oalled  the  ff^^lgy^rvB 
Then  there  was  a  pennanent  tonib,  the  burial  plaoe  of 

sone  person  of  the  parish,  either  with  a  canopy 

over  It,  or  adapted  to  the  erection  of  a  canopy  on 

the  oooaslon  of  the  laster  pilay. 

I 

THE  EVIDENCS  PROU  THE  EASTER  PLAYS 

Aocordlng  to  the  rubrics  of  the  plays  themselYes  -  some  two 
hundred  and  sixty  texts  that  are  accessible  In  print  -  I  have 
atteapted  a  classification,  whlch^i  believe^ will  be  found  Illu- 
minating: 

1.  Plays  Indicating  a  procession  to  the  awauiohra  (pro» 
cesslo  ad  seDUlehrum)  or  a  position  at  the  sepixl- 
ohre  (ad  aepuldhrum)  with  the  dialogue  of  the  aiv- 
gel  or  angels  and  the  liarles,-  but  giving  no  clue 
whatever  as  to  the  form  of  the  sepulchre  or  Its 
position  In  the  church; 
11  •  Plays  Indicating  that  the  altar  (jQiBBOn  aitarsy  or 
merely  altars  -  meaning  of  course  the  chief  altar 
of  the  church)  la  the  mlse-ffl-BOflnc*   That  is  to 
say,  the  cross  has  been  laid  upon  the  altar,  or 
b\trled  in  some  part  of  It  hollowed  out  for  the 
purpose,  or  In  some  device  placed  \zpon  the  altar  to 
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represent  a  tomb.   This  baa  long  been  reoognlzed 
by  students  of  tbe  drama  as  the  earliest  fomi  of 
the  aepulqhjun^  related,  moreoTer,  with  the  earli- 
er rite  of  the  Depoaltlo  .SQSfilft;  ^ 
111.  Plays  Indloatlng  the  position  of  the  angels  and  Itth- 
rles  with  respeot  to  the  semlohrua.  as  before  or 
behind  It,  ^  It,  near  It,  flf^fWlfll  it,  at  the  oar^ 
ners.  XD^  or  upon  It  (I.e.,  ante,  retro,  ad.  .Ijttj^, 

parte).  Implying  that  the  sepuldhre  Is  a  separate 
struoture; 
Iv.  Plays  Indloatlng  that  there  la  a  well,  a  ourtaln,  or 
a  pall,  which  Is  raised  to  disclose  the  sepulohrum. 
With  these  I  group  also  plays  whloh  may  be  lnter> 
preted  to  mean  that  the  coffer  has  a  lid  or  coyer- 
Ing  that  may  be  opened  or  remoyed,*  ( dlsoooDerlimt 
s^puj^ohyva;  s^pn^phrqi  apgy^fflt^g ); 
y.  Plays  Indloatlng  a  aepuiohrum  that  la  entered  by 
those  taxing  part  In  the  dialogue:  evidently  a 
structure  within  whloh  one  or  two  persons  may  sit 
or  stand.   with  these  I  assoolate  plays  Indicat- 
ing In  their  rubrics  that  the  sepulohrum  has  a  JistSL 

or  wUulSE  (£Aii3mf  iSBfiSilS^tal)^* 
▼1.  Plays  indicating  the  use  of  a  chapel,  crypt,  or  tomb 

of  a  saint. 

*** 

iKarl  Yo\mg,  some  Texts  of  Liturgical  Plavs.  Pub.  of  Modem 
Language  Assoc,  Vol.  XXIV,  Mo.  2;  Observations  en  the  Origin  of 
the  MftdHapTftX  JS^SSlSBrnaZf  Vol.  XXV,  Ho.  2.         Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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indloatlons  of  a  otiapel  or  special  orypt  are  so  few  as  to 
be  negligible. 

Let  us  now  consider  these  groups  In  detail. 
1.  ^hSL  mis.  PT<?ggg?ton»  aA  eepmchrum. 
This  first  group,  sljqpiy  Indicating  the  visiting  of  the  sep> 
ulohre,  the  following  rubrics  will  serre  to  Illustrate: 
Passau  III  >  (11^90)1 

Delnde  flat  prooesslo  ad  sepulchrua 
St.  fionerau  I  -  (Antlphonar  saee.  XI  )* 
Ad  sepuiohrum. 
Interrogatlo  preshyterl: 

constant  I  -  (1570)» 
fit  prooesslo  ad  sanctum  sepuichrum. 

One  can- draw  no  Inferences  trcm  such  meagre  Indications,  unless 
It  be  from  their  very  meagreness.   That  Is  to  say,  one  might 
assume  that  the  lack  of  more  explicit  directions  Indicates: 

(1)  In  the  case  of  the  earlier  texts,  that  they  belong  to  a  stage 
In  the  deyeiojnent  when  the  place  of  the  sepuiohrum  was  not  com- 
plicated by  any  q:aeatlon  of  choice  -  i.e.,  still  at  the  altar; 

(2)  In  the  case  of  the  later  texts,  that  the  place  was  so  well 
established  that  there  was  felt  to  be  no  necessity  for  describ- 
ing It. 

••• 

^Carl  Lange,  Die  Latelnlschenogterfelem.  Munich,  ISSI, 
P.  110,  1 

•Ibid.,  p.  29. 
sibld.,  p.  ^7. 
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11.     The  altar  speolfled 
Of  pubrloB  Indicating  the  altar  as  mlse-en-eoene  I  note 


seyenteen. 


1,  ante  altare  [vadat  saberdoe];  Monte  Casslno, 

eaee.  xl,  Toung,»  p.  30*. 

2,  luxta  altare  [duo  pueri  .  .  .  slout  angelll; 

Clermont  I,  saeo,  xlll-xlv,  Lange,*  p.  26« 

3,  retro  altare  [duo  dlaoonil;  Bodl,  MS,  Douce  222, 

saeo.  xi.  Young,!  p.  309. 

M-.  retro  altare  [cantor  cum  alils];  Placentla  MS,  65 1 
aaeo.  xli,  Young, »  p.  30«. 

5.  retro  altare  [tres  olerlol];  Knights  Hospitalers, 

Brooks,'  p.  *^67. 

6.  ante  pflnolpale  altare  [clcrlol];  retro  altare 

fdut^  olericull]j  sens  I,  saeo.  xlll, 
cange,  p.  2^. 

7.  retro  altare  [saoerdotes  stent];  Metz,  Brooks, s 

p.  H^. 

8.  post  altare  malus  [duas  donlnas  ponat];  Brescia 

H.  Ti,  11  fol.  30,  Blhl.  Qulrlniana,  saec.  ty,* 

9.  post  altare  [aaoerdos];  Monte  Casslno,  saec.  r 

Lange,  p.  23. 

10.  qnte  altare  [tanquan  nrulieresl;  luxra  altare  unus 

a  dexterls  et  alius  a  sinistrls  [duo  pueril; 
Ohiilons,  saeo.  xlll,  Lange,  p.  24. 

11.  unus  ad  dextram  altaris,  alius  ad  sinistram  [duo 

pueri];  Tours  II,  saeo.  T,  Lange,  p.  2M-. 

12.  ante  altare  .  .  .  unus  ad  dextram  alt aria  et 

alius  ad  sinistram  [duo  preshyteri];  Senlls  I, 
saeo.  xiy,  Lange,  p.  27. 


iKarl  Young,  Offioiun  Pastorum  [See  Hote  1,  p.  1,] 

•Carl  Lange,  0^.  cit..  I  Mote  1.  p.  6]:  Hereafter  referred 
to  alnply  as  "Lange." 

>M.  C.  Brooks,  in  Journal  of  mglish  and  Oermanio  Philol- 
ogy, Vol.  VIII.  , 

♦Copy  of  original  MS.  made  by  Dr.  Karl  YoungpigitizedbyV^OOQlC 
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13.  8\Q)er  pulpltum  a  oornu  altarls  slnlstro  [piaer]; 
Sens.  II,  saeo.  xlll,  Lange,  p.  6h, 

Ih*     luxta  altare.  unus  dexter  et  alius  a  alnlstrls 
[duo  puerij  ante  magnum  altare  [tree  olerlol]; 
Le  ifansy  saeo.  ?,  Lange,  p.  66. 

,1$.  super  altare  [duo  puerl];  Hartxmne,  saeo.  7, 
Lange,  p.  64. 

16.  a  l*Autel  [deux  Ualres-ohapelalns] 

derrlere  le  drap  [deux  Corbelllers] ;  Angers, 
saeo.  xvlli,  Lange,  p.  39* 

17*  ad  altare  apostolorum.  It  lbld«B  peragatur  vls- 
Itatlo  sepulohrl;  Polling,  saeo.  xv-xyi, 
Brooks, 1  p.  303. 


in  tlie  ease  of  tills  last.  It  Is  likely  that  the  "apostles* 

altar*  is  not  the  high  altar  but  one  in  the  north  side  of  the 

ohuroh.   The  rubrie  of  this  same  play  speaks  presently  not  of 

the  altar  but  of  the  semulohgum^' 

tres  presblteri  induti  oappis  ohoralibus  aooeden- 
tea  ad  s^ulc^irum. 

Of  the  seventeen  plays  represented  in  the  above  list,  six 

give  the  aetion  of  the  angel  or  angels  in  lifting  a  cloth  from 

the  sepulohrum  proper  (i.e.,  the  ooffer,  or  the  hollowed  plaoe 

whenoe  the  oross  had  been  taken),  or  In  raising  the  curtain  of 

the  altar  itself  with  the  words 

£2JL  .fiSi  ISlSLt  JHS£fiZll* 
The  passages,  numbered  with  referenoe  to  the  list,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

7.  disoooperlant  oapsam  argenteam  qua  est  super 

••* 

XH.  c.  Brooks,  in  Zeitsohrift  fur  Deutsohes  Aitertum, 
Vol.  L.  (After  this  I  shall  refer  to  this  publioation  sliaply 

as    "Zeitsohrift").  Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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altaTe  sijblevando  leramen  oum  duobus  baculla 
[duo  dlaoonl  stantes  juxta  oornua  Ipslus 
altarls] 

10.  dlsoooperlentes  altare  de  paxmo  albo  tanquaa  de 
sudarlo  [duo  puerl] 

12»     elevantes  pallum  altarls  [presbyterl] 

13,  aUblevana  tapetum  altarls,  tamquam  resplolens  In 
sepulohrun  [puer  In  vestltu  angellooj 

Hi^.  sUblevent  pallum  oum  quo  sepuiohrum  fuerlt  ooop- 
ertum 

1^.  levent  om  fllo  pannum,  qui  est  supor  libros  ar- 
gentl  super  altare  In  flgura  sepuldhrl  [duo 
puerl  super  altare,  Indutl  albls  et  amletlbus 
oum  stoils  vloiatls  et  slndone  rubea  In  f&ole 
eorum  et  alls  In  bumerls] 

These  rubrlos  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  we  come  to  oon- 
oltTer  the  lifting  of  the  veil  and  unooverlng  of  the  sepulohre  In 
the  other  groups. 


ill.  Th^  T)08ltlona  of  oharaoters  speolfied  with  relation 
to  the  aenulohrum!  Implying  that  this  la  a  aepa- 
rate  atrUoture. 

1.  levatur  Cruclflxva  •  •  .  de  sepulchre  In  lootrm 

aiiua  auper  altar*  Sqnote  Trlnltatla  [thla  la 
the  llevatio  which  preoedea  the  T^iayl; 
prooed8i5t[trea  fratrea  In  apeole  mulierum]  lej^te 
xiaoue  ad  oatlum  ixucta  altare  7  xmua  frater  In 
a^bla  In  specie  angeli  stans  iuxta  SepiO-ohrum.-- 
Fecamp,  saeo*  xiv,  .  .  .  Young,  &  [Cf.  also 
Lange,  p.  36 J, 

2,  iuxta  sepulchrum  residens  [dyaoonus  solenqpnl  ueste 

ueatltus  •  •  .  in  persona  angeli];  Yien  II, 
aaeo.  xy,  Lange,  p.  lOif. 

**♦ 

XKarl  Young,  TJa  Harrowing  c£  MLL,  Transact lona^of  the  flf^ 
oonain  Academy  of  solencea,  Xrta,  wiSTiettera,  Vol,  xvi,  11:903, 
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3.  uenlunt  ad  B«piaohrum,  et  unua  sedet  ad  caput  et 
ailiia  ad  pedes  [duo  dyaoonl]; 
luxta  sepulohrum^atantes  [tree  saoerdotes]; 
8peyer»  eaeo.  xv»  Lange,  p.  33 • 

4*  retro  sepulotorum  [Blaoonua]; 

Incensent  aepulohrum  et  •  .  •  yertMit  ee  ad  chorvn 
renanentea  auper  gradua  fdiw  eaoerdotea] ; 
St,  Blaalen,  aaeo.  xlv,  Lange,  p.  30. 

3»   apud  aepulohrum  [duo  dTeoonll;  St.  Uaxluin,  BrootM, 
Jour,  of  laig.  and  Oer.  Phil.  Vol.  Ylll,  p.  U-69* 

6.  olroa  aepulohrum  [dlaconiUB  .  .  .  portana  In  man- 

Ihua  gladiun  moltia  luminlbua  olroumaorlptiOB 
...  In  persona  angelll;  Klostemeulmrgy  1^70* 
Brooks,  loo.  Pit..  Vol.  VIII,  p.  M-«lw 

7.  deuant  le  sepulohre  [les  angels];  Paris  II, 

saec.  xiv,  Lange,  p.  60* 

8.  ante  aepulohrum  [mulleres  stantes]; 

ad  aepulohrum  [angelus  sedens];  Prag  IV, 
saeo.  xvl,  Lange,  p.  122. 

9.  ante  aepulohrum  [same  as  Prag  IV];  Prag  V, 

saeo.  xiv,  Lange,  p.  122. 

10.  ante  sepulcrum  [predlota  persona, ->  i.e.,  Uaria  - 

steterltj;  Prag  Xi,  saec.  xlv,  Lange,  p.  130. 

11.  inter  aepulohrum  et  Altars  S.  Crucis  [muliere  re- 

vertentes  et  stantesl;  Erlangen,  saec.  xvi, 
Lange,  p.  12H^« 

12.  ad  ^  oomua  aepulohlrl  [qxxatuor  puerl  stantes]; 

St.  Oallen  Vii,  I3ti2,   Lange,  p.  69* 

13.  unua  ad  caput  et  alius  ad  pedes  [duo  angell  exist- 

antes  et  oustodientes  sepulohrum];  Paria, 
St.  Chapelle,  Brooks,  loo.  olt, ,  Vol.  Vlli, 
p.  ^^72.  "~" 

14.  in  dsxtra  parte  ad  caput  sepulohri  [angelus  sedens]; 

Passau,  saec.  xv.  Brooks,  loc.  olt...  Vol.  Vlll, 
p.  ^^, 

13*   in  dextera  parte  ad  caput  [diaconua  .  .  .  aoturus 
officium  angeli];  Kelk  I,  1^17,  Lange,  p.  110. 

16.  in  dextera  parte  ad  caput  sepulchri  [angelus]; 

Melk  II,  saeo.  xv,  Lange,  p.  11^. 

17.  in  dextera  parte  praeter  aepulohrum  [angelus 

sedens];  Passau  X,  saec.  xv,  Lange^ti,Pd»byXifeOgle 
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1^.  In  dextera  parte  [angelua  sedons];  Uonsee  IV, 
9aao.  XV y  Lange,  p«  119. 

19 •  in  dextra  ps^te  ad  caput  .  .  . 

In  dej^sa  paste  Sepiao^l  [angelua  aedena] ;  Paaaau, 
aaeo  xy,  Toung« i 

20.  In  dextera  parte  aepulohrl  [Dyaoonua  .  .  .  ao« 
tnrus  offlolum  angell  .  •  •  aedeatl; 
Aquileja  I,  li|.95f  Lange,  p.  105. 

21*  in  dextssjEi  pj|£te  [Dyaoon^a  .  .  .  aotur^ft  offioinn 
angell  •  .  .  aedeatj;  prooeduqt  ueraua  Sepul> 
ohrjjEi,  7  atantea  [tree  preatyteri  •  .  .  flg- 
uran  mulienai  tenenteal;  Llesaen,  aaeo.  xiy. 
Young.* 

22.  in  dextera  parte  [aubatantlally  the  aane  aa 

Dleaaen  and  Malic  i];  St  Fiorian  vii,  2hi2, 
Lange,  p.  119. 

23.  in  dextera  parte  [aubatantlally  the  aame  aa  ahove]; 

Salzhurg,  1497.  Lange,  p.  99. 

2k,     in  dextera  parte  [aubatantlally  the  aanie  aa  above]; 
Chieaaee,  aaeo.  xv,  Lange,  p.  102. 

25.  in  dextra  parte  [attbatantially  the  aame  aa  above]; 

Mooaburg,  aaeo,  xv-xvi,  Brooka  [in  Zeitaohrif t . 
vol.  L.J  p.  307. 

26.  ante  aepulohrun  [uarie]; 

in  aepulohro  [angelua];  Prag  XVI,  aaeo.  xlli, 
Lange,  p.  1^1 • 

27*  vadunt  in  medium  eooleaie  ante  aepulohrum  ferreum 
[thla  is  aald  of  the  apostlea  just  after  the 
aoene  in  which  they  take  the  linen  olothea 
from  the  tomb:  it  may  be  that  the  aepulohrum 
ferreum  In  thia  caae  doea  not  signify  the  tomb 
of  Ohrist];  Prag  XVII,  saeo.  xiv.  Lange,  p. 
15»f  [begins  p.  151]. 

*•* 

iKarl  Toung,  some  IssiA  J2£  Liturgical  Plava.  Publioationa 
of  The  Modem  Language  Aaaooiation,  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  313, 

•Karl  Young,  "n^e  Harroirlng  of  Hell  [see  note  1,  p.  9]. 
p.  909*  The  aame  text  la  inaccurately  given  by  Lange,  p.  99. 
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ZS,     in  sepulohro  [angelus  sedens];  Mumterg  IX, 
saee.  xlll,  Lange,  p.  1^0. 

29*  in  sepulohro  [duo  leulte  .  •  .  qui  sedere  debont 

•  .  •  et  representant  angelos];  Augsburg  VXZX, 
l5>^7,  Lange,  p.  loa, 

30.  In  I  sepulohro  [angell  sedentes]; 
surgentes  de  loco,  ostendant  sepiaolirun  esse 

vaouuM  .  •  .  indersdorf,  saeo.  xv.  Lange,  p.  107. 

31.  In  sepulohro  [dyaoonl  •  •  •  exlstentes];  Worms, 

saeo.  XV,  Lange.* 

32.  In  sepiaohro  [duo  angell  sedentes];  Halberstadt 

VI,  1515,  Lange,  p.  91. 

33*  in  sepulohro  [sedentes  •  •  •  I.e.,  the  angels]; 
Frltslar  IZ,  saeo.  xlv,  Lange,  p.  33. 

31^,  lA  sepulohro  [angell  sedentes];  St.  Jallen, 

saeo.  XV.  Young.*   Brooks  oalls  this  text  'Hers- 
feld',  In  Zeitsohrift,  Vol,  L,  p.  310. 

33*  in  sepulohro  [duo  soholares  •  .  .  respondent]; 

de  sepulohro  [exeant  .  .  .  oun  Itnteo,  quod  os-> 

tendant  preoentorlbus J ;  Elohstatt  XX,  1539. 
Lange,  p*  /2. 

In  regard  to  this  group  It  Is  to  be  noted  that  nine  plays 
station  the  angels  in  sepulohro ^  ubioh  may  mean  ^,  ^,  or  j^, 
in  the  last  one,  as  the  angels  are  bidden  exeant  de  sepulohro^ 
the  Jji  must  mean  ia.  X 


iv.  A  ve.U,  ougtain.  ^  lijiL  ^flloftt^g 

1.  delnde  lapis  superponatur:  Kunioh,  saeo.  xiv. 
Young.  * 

#•♦ 

lovaaif   in  t\>e  more  accurately  reproduced  text  given  by  Yoimg: 
Harrowing  of  Hell  [see  note  1,  p.  9],  p.  905.  cum  sepulohro 
.  .  •  surgentes  de  looo  08t«nda^t  sepulohrum  esse  uaouum. 

•In  Zeitsohrift,  vol.  XLI,  p.  S2. 

»Some  Texts,  etc,  [note  1,  p.  ll],  p.  322.  date  of  US. 
given,  p.  313.  , 

4Karl  Young,  Observations  on  tjifi.  Origin  o£  ^aSi  M^fl^a^val  [q 
Passion^Plav.  Publ.  of  the  Mod.  Lang.  Assoc,  vol.  XXV,  p.  3»^3• 
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2.  oum<2£ugL  lA  prediettna  looun  tape  turn  palleo  aurloji- 

lari  tiuoQite  T  linthels  nltldlsslmla  decanter 
omatum  lllia  (nu  reuerenola  looauerlnt,.  ola\adat 
aaofiljloa  Sepulohrum;  BarXlng  (Oxford  MS.),  aaeo. 
,3tv, .  Young. » 

3.  surgat  [angelua  reaidens]  et  erigat  uelum  oa- 

tendatque  els  locum  cruoe  nudatum^  Xngland, 
aaeo.  z,  Lange,  p.  32$. 

k»     celloole  In  aepuichro  .  .  . 

Celioole  leuantea  velamen  aepuloro  auperpoaltum; 
Straaaburg  II,  1^13,  Lange,  p.  U^3, 

5.  oaellooiae  duo  aoliloCt  atantea  In  Sepuictoro  •  .  • 
Gaelloolae  levantea  velamen  sepulchre  auperpoal- 
tum •  .  •  ;  Cologne,  1390.  Young.* 

6.  Angelua  In  aepuloro  .  .  • 

Item  angeliw  aperto  aepuloro  .  •  .  ;  Prag  XIV, 
aaeo.  xlll,  Lange,  p«  1M-H, 

7.  Angell  In  sepulchre  .  .  . 

Angell  aepulohrun  aperlentea  .  .  •  ;  ICelaaen, 

1520.  Lange. 3 

S,     angell  dlaoooperlunt  aepulcrum;  Parla  ill, 
aaeo.  xlv,  Lange,  p.  60. 

9.  Stat  lone  autem  facta  clroa  aeptilchrum,  precedet 
angelua  ad  caput  aepulchrl  •  •  • 
Hlc  dlaoooperlat  sepiUohrum  .  •  •  ;  St.  Florlan 
VIII,  aaeo.  xlv,  Lange,  p.  127. 

10.  Angelua  dlaoooperlat  sepxUchrum;  St.  Florlan  XX, 

1312.  Lange,  p.  127. 

11.  Angell  dlaoooperlentes  a^ulcrum:  Coutanoea, 

saeo.  XV,  Lange,  p.  137. 

12.  Ubl  notandum  eat  quod  In  temple  dealgnarl,  atgue 

tapete  vel  antlpendlo  olaudl  dehet  locus  qttldam 

ad  repraeaentandum  Ghrlstl  Sepulchrum  oonuen- 

lens  .  ,  . 
Angell  In  sepulchre  autem  cantent  .  .  . 
interim  dum  Angell  hoc  oantant,  nulleres  sepul- 

ohro  approplnquent,  Angell  vero  lllud  sublto 

aperlentes,  at  que  nullerlbua  monst  rentes , 

alacre  voce  cantent:  Venlte  .  •  . 

Bamberg  ill,  1397.  Lange,  p.  93* 

•*♦ 
lObaervatloi^a  .2IL  lUfi.  Origin  st  12l£  Medj|.ftevfll  Paaalon  £1&I, 

3*K>.  Digitized  by  V^OOQlC 

gJiarrowlnig  of  Hell^  p.  913.       »ln  Zeltachrlft,  Vol.  XLl;  «2. 
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V.   The  altering  of  the  Sepmohrum  indleated:  or  tht^ 

1.  duo  dyaoonl  .  •  .  unus  ad  caput,  alter  ad  pedes , 

In  ipso  aepttloro  oollooentur  •  •  • 
et  dyaoonl  delntus  respondent  .  •  , 
presbyterl  predlotl  oum  sllentlo  introeant  •  .  . 

et  exeuntes  foras  oantent  .  ,  .   Augshurg  X, 
saeo.  xl-xlly  Lange,  p.  S3. 

2.  elevans  pallan  nonumentl  ostendlt  els  •  .  • 
johanne  forla  remanente  Petrus  In  monuntentian  In- 

trat  toliens  Inde  sudarlum  •  •  .   Rhelnau  ill, 
saeo.  xl'-xll,  Brooks,  x 

3.  sedent  Infra  SepulohruQ  [duo  dlaoonl]; 
intrant  Sepulohrua  fiiiulleres] ;  Prufenlng, 

saeo.  xll,  Young. • 

1^.  InTenlre  dehent  duos  sacerdotes  ...  In  sepul- 
oro,  unum  ad  caput  et  allum  ad  pedes  .  .  • 
Celnde  dloere  debent  Intra  sedentes  •  .  .  ; 
Trier,  saeo.  xlli,  Lange,  p.  71* 

3,     Dlaoonus,  soiennl  ao  alba  vests  vestltus  Intra 
sepulohrum  resldens  In  persona  Angell; 
Kloster-Heubourg,  saeo;  xlll,  Du  M^rll.s 

6,  sedent  Ij^fra  Sepiaohrugi  [duo  dlaoonl] 
Angfi.llia  delntus  •  .  • 

Istl  Intrant  Sepuiohruft  [mulleres],  dermany, 
saeo.  xlll.  Young. « 

?•  saoerdotes  Intrantes  locig[  sepulture  .  .  . 
Germany,  saeo.  xlll.  Young.' 

8,     In  sepulchro  sedeant  duo  olerlol  In  dalnatlols 
pro  angell s. 

sloque  subalssa  uooe  qui  extra  stent  Incipient  • 
Tuno  Intrant  et  thurlfloant  locum;  ootha, 
saeo.  xlll,  Lange,  p.  if 3* 

•*• 

iBrooks,  In  mg.  and  Oer.  Phllol. ,  Vol.  X,  p.  192. 
•Youn^,  aanroif toK  ^ MLL,   [see  note,, p.  9],  D.  9if3.     ^     ^ 
>Du  Merll,   Lea^Qrlglnca  Latlnes  du  Thettre  Modeme,  Leipzig 

and  I>arls,  1«9Y,  p.  «9. 

4Young«   [See  note  1,  p.   11]     some  Texts  ...  p.   3^* 
'Harrowing  of  Hell,    p.  900. 
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9.  Puer  uero,  qui  angelum  representat,  stans  In 

sepiaohro,  palnan  manu  tenens,  In  oaplte  fanu- 
lim  largum  habens  •  •  • 
Plnlta  hao  antlphona  exeat  angelua  de  aepulohro 
per  taoatluB  ante,  iterle  uero  Intrent  per  host- 
lUB  retro  et  efferent  uaaoula  sua,  oaouiando 
altare.  Postea  exeant  de  eepulohro  per  hoatlum, 

?er  quod  angelua  exiult  •  «  • 
oul,  aaeo.  xlil,  Lange,  p.  39. 

10.  angelua  aedena  forla  ad  caput  aepulohrl  .  •  • 
Tuno  duo  angell  exeant  ad  ostium  aepuleiiri,  Ita 

ut  appareant  forla;  Orleans,  saeo.  xlll, 
Lange,  p.  160. 

11.  Intrantes  looum  sepulture  [in  Peter  and  John 

soeto];  Sutrl,  saeo.  xlll,  Lange,  p.  Sl^ 

12.  ante  sepulohrum  [puer,  looo  angell] 
aperlens  sepuiohrun  [angelua] 
uullerea  Intrant  sepuiohrun  •  •  • 

DUO  angell,  Intus  sepulohrum  sedentes  .  .  . 
Uarle  exeant  de  sepiaohro  .  .  .  ;  Rouen  Z, 
saeo.  xlli,  Lange,  p.  1^5 • 

13.  Intrahunt  sepulohrum  [duo  oanonld];  Hlldeshelm, 

saeo.  xlll-xlv.  Brooks. 1 

ll^.  I  lie  qui  erlt  angeius,  erlt  super  altare,  Indutua 
de  oapa  aiha,  teneoia  palman  In  manu  et  habens 
ooronam  In  oaplte  .  •  • 
Duo  fratres  In  sepulchre,  qui  erunt  due  angell  .  •  , 
Intrent  lluilex>es  In  sepulohrum  .  .  • 
exeant  et  eant  olroa  altera*.  •  .  ;  Uont  Salnt- 
lllohel,  aaeo.  xlv«  Lange,  p.  13 i, 

15.  Ijioenaato  SoDtaoro  7  aperto  oatlo  predlotl  aaoer- 

dotes  oereos  sues  de  limine  j^fMi  Sepulcgo^ 
aooendant  .  .  . 
Marie  Sepulorum  l]itrej}t;  Dublin,  saeo.  xlv.  Young.  > 

16.  Angelua  sedens  In  dextera  sepulohrl  .  .  . 
angeius  levat  oortlnam  •  .  • 

#*• 

iBrooks,  In  Sng.  and  Oer.  Phllol. ,  Vol.  Viiz,  p.  hbS, 
•Apparently  the  chief  altar  serves  aa  the  sepulohrum  In 
this  highly  elaborate  play.  One  angel  is  above  -  poaalbly  on  the 
canopy  Itself  -  two  are  within  the  pillars  of  the  canopy. 

•Young,  SJUOSSWL  S£,  SSH.  [«o«  note  p.  9],  p.  919  and 
p.  <}22« 
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Delnde   Marlae  intrant  ad  sepulohrum  •  .  .; 
Clvldale  I,  saeo.  xlv,  Lange,  p.  ^8, 

17.  sepuloruB  Domini  reverenter  intrant  [imilierea]; 
oereia  ante  aepulori  ostiiOB  duobus  poaitia  .  .  • 
ravertuntur  ad  oatliao  aepulori,  foria  tamen 

non  euntea  •  •  • 
Poatea  egrediuntur  aepiilorimi;  Paxna,  aaeo.  xv, 

Lange,  p,  22. 

IB,     ante  Introltum  aepuiohri  [nulleres] 

aedent  Infra  aepulohrum  [duo  diao<mi  .  •  .  uloe 

angelorun] 
Vox  ingreaai  inquiaitorea  aepuichri  turlfloant 

looum  •  .  •  Hiraau,  aaeo.  xv.  Lange,  p.  ^1* 

19.  ingrediantur  Sepuiorma  fnulierea];  Barking, 

aaeo.  xv  (inatltuted  in  latter  xlv),  Toung.^ 

20.  quidan  puer,  quaal  angelua  indutua  alba  et  amiotu, 

tenena  apioan  in  nanu,  ante  aepulohrm  dioat  •  • 
angelua  dioat 

ISA  .SAl  llU»  OTCT^rtt  SaoSA 
et  looum  diglto  oatendena- 

Hoo  finite,  angelua  oitiaalne  diaoedat  et  duo 
preabyteri  de  maiorl  aede  in  tunioia,  intua 
aepulorum  reaidentea,  dioant  •  .  • 

Uarie  oaoulentiar  looum,  poatea  exeant  de  aepul- 
oro  .  •  .  Rouen  XXX,  aaeo.  xv,  Lange,  p.  1^^.* 

21.  plebanua  vadat  ad  aepulohrum.  et  ponat  oaput  in 

feneatra  aepulohri,  et  poatea  oonueraua  ad  pop* 
ulimi  dioat  uooe  medioori:  surrexit  Chriatua> 
Slohatatt  X,  1560,  Lange,  p.  M^O, 

22.  deaoendlt  offiolana  oum  praediotia  et  aliia  mln-> 

iatria  prooeaaionaliter  ad  aepiUehrum,  et  illud 
aemel  oiroumit,  atatque  ante  nensam  in  qua  eat 
monatrantia  poaita  .  •  • 
£t  poatquan  Xntroitua  fuerit  flnitua,  duo  pueri 
veniunt  ad  oatlum  Sepuiohri  •  .  •  Oran,  15^0. 
Lange.' 

23.  angeli  vero  in  aepulohro  oantant  .  .  • 

oantua  Apoatoiorum  ante  ingreaaum  aepuloliri  .  .  • 
Augaburg  IX,  1^80 .  Lange,  p.  108. 

••• 

xYoung,  Hayr9Tto«  <i£,  JJSJJL*  P.  930.     ^  _,     _  ,     ,     ^ 
•See  alao,  for  aoourate  tranaoript  of  thia  ifbole  text, 
Toung,  Mod.  Philol.,  vol,  VX,  No.  2. 
sin  Zeitaohrift,  Vol.  XLI,  p.  81, 
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2k •     sedent  Infra  sepuichrum  fangell] 

Istl  Intrant  sepiaohrum  [muUeres];  Rhelnau  Z, 
saeo.  ?  Lange,  p,  31, 

23*  saoerdotes  Intrant ea  sepiilohruB  .  •  •  ;  Regena- 
burg,  aaeo,  ?  Brooks .x 

26.  dlaoonl  ad  oatlua  aepulotarl  venlentea  .  •  , 
Olerloulua  atana  In  aepuloro  .  .  •; 
Laon,  aaeo.  r  Lange,  p.  30, 

27*  HI  in  almllltudlne  angelorum  ad  fenaatran  atantes 

aepulorl,  unua  daxtram  at  allua  ad  alniatran  .  •  • 
solaaona,  aaao,  T  Lange,  p.  26* 

2S.  Irattar  ad  Sapulohrum  per  parvan  scalan  Sanctl 

Jaootl  (prlt»  amotla  aedlbua  ad  praadlcatlonea 
ibidem  praeparatla ) 
Tuno  Celebrana  aaoendlt  ad  Sepulohrum  at  lioaiaao 
capita,  utrinqiia  erigena  ae  •  •  •  in  porta 
Sepulohrl  oantat  v,  suaygei^it  qhriatnai 
Venioa  -  St,  Mark's  -,  1736,  Langa.* 


1.  par  hoatlum.  ohori  Itiatta  alt  are  saneti  Petri  da- 
aoendunt  in  orlptan,  at  quasi  angeli  siqper 
s^iaohrum  sedan tea  [duo  Canonioi  dyaooni]; 
wursburg  zx,  aaac,  xlv,  Lange,  p.  33* 


2.  ingreaaa  Prooesaiona  in  s,  Pindani  aaoellim  oani- 
tur  ab  angalo  prlmo:  Quem  au^ritia  ,  .  . 
Rhainau  zz,  1573,  Lange,  p.  63 • 


totus  dhorus  oum  olero  prooedunt  prooasslonaliter 
ad  aepuiohrum  domini  in  Saoallo  S.  Sebaatiani. 
St.  Oallen  vz,  13^3,  Lange,  p.  69 « 

duo  vioarii  lavitaa,  revest  it  i  in  dalnatioia  al-> 
bia,  atantaa  ante  sepulonoa  baatisslsd  Martini, 
Teraia  vultibua  ad  oantoram  inoipiant;  Quem 
Queritia?   Tours  X,  saeo.  T  Lange,  p.  zk. 


Sinoe  there  are  ao  few  of  this  laat  group,  I  am  inclined  to 

*** 

ixn  Zeitachrift,  Vol.  L,  p.  297. 
•Zn  Zeitachrift,  Vol.  XLI,  p.  7^. 
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regard  as  quite  exoeptlonal  the  use  of  chapel,  orypt,  or  saint* a 
tomt. 

Of  groiqp  ▼,  however,  there  are  twenty-eight,  of  whloh  four 
without  saying  that  It  Is  entered  speak  of  an  entrance  or  door 
of  the  sepuichrum  (Introltus,  Ingressus,  ostium);  three  speak 
of,  or  li!Q>ly,  a  window  (ad  fenestran  stantes,  ponat  caput  in 
fenestra,  asoendlt  ad  sepuichrum  et  Inmlsso  capita);  and  twenty^ 
one  direct  the  Maries  or  the  apostle  (Peter)  to  enter,  or  else 
speak  of  the  angels  as  within  the  sepiaohrum.   It  may  he  remeift- 
bered  here  that  nine  of  the  plays  In  group  111  ppeak  of  angels 
as  ia  sepulohro,  whloh  In  some  cases  most  likely  means  within; 
certainly  In  the  last  of  the  group  ( Ilohstatt  II )  we  see  that 
this  Is  the  caae,  for  the  angels  are  hidden  e^eant  de  aet>ulehro> 
Oroup  Iv,  also,  may  he  Interpreted  so  as  to  contribute  to  the 
general  lapreaslon  of  an  enclosed  place  round  about  the  actual 
coffer:  for  Instance,  nvraber  2,  claudat  sepuichrum:  number  5, 
AJaalaft  in  gwulohra;  number  7,  angell  In  sepulohro^  and,  aepul- 
.S&SSI  aperlentea:  and  especially  number  12,  tapete  vel  antenenAlo 
elauAl  debet  locus  qii,1^«^^yi| . 

Of  all  the  plays  known,  then,  scarcely  more  than  half  have 
any  Indication  whatever  of  the  mlae~en-soMie>   Of  these  a  great 
many  are  exceedingly  vague,  simply  Indicating  that  there  Is  a 
Yisitfttlo  aepuiehrlf  without  distinguishing  between  the  chief 
altar  and  special  altars  or  separate  devices.   Thus  we  come 
donn  to  about  one  hundred  texts  -  just  nlnetr-slx  in  faot,^8 
listed  above  -  available  as  evidence: 
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11  Altar  as  sepulchre  group  ••....•  17 

HI  Scpulotee  nameA 33 

iv  Sepulohrs  ooversd  or  opened 12 

▼  SeptQehje  entered,  eto, , 2fi 

^^  SJSOBlkt  SSULBSXf   oto,, h 

Xt  begins  to  toe  apparent,  I  thlnlCy  that  we  oannot  he  sat- 
isfied with  Mr.  Chaabers*  casual  remarlc  that  many  churches  havs 
a  niche  or  recess,  designed  of  sole  purpose  for  the  sepulchre, 
that  several  are  large  enough  to  be  entered^  "a  very  convenient 
arrangement  for  the  Quen  Quaeritis."  and  that  "performers  are 
sometimes  directed  to  enter  the  sepulchre."   For  of  the  seventy- 
five  plays  (groups  Hi,  iv,  and  v)  in  which  there  Is  evidence  of 
a  septachre  apart  from  the  chief  altar,  at  least  twenty*eight 
give  unmistakable  evidence  that  the  sepulchre  is  a  structure 
that  may  be  entered;  and  in  twenty-one  more  there  is  possible  an 
interpretation  which  may  -  with  further  evidence  -  contribute 
toward  assimilating  these  into  the  same  class.   Mr.  Chambers  is 
misleading  in  two  respects:  there  are  not  a  very  great  many    /-j 
churohes  which  have  the  sepulchre  niche  or  recess;  and  the  ru- 
brics directing  the  performers  to  enter  the  septilchre  are  not 
unusual  in  their  intimation  that  the  sepulchre  may  be  entered. 

The  thing  that  has  troubled  Mr.  Chambers  and  other  writers 
<m  this  stfbject,  X  believe,  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Sepulchrum 
If  it  is  felt  difficult  to  include  in  this  word*s  meaning  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  coffer  or  chest  in  which  at  the  cere- 
mony of  the  Deposit io  Cruel s  the  cross  was  laid,  or  the  cross 
and  eucharistio  bread  together,  then  there  will  ^<|(^^l^f ^J}^^*^}^ 
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trouble.   For  at  first,  as  we  have  seen,  the  oross  was  burled 
(or  oross  and  Host)  In  a  hollowed  plaoe  In  the  altar  Itself;  and 
the  priests  or  deacons  representing  the  angels  stood  back  of,  or 
In  front  of,  the  altar.   But  later  the  holy  women  and  the  apos- 
tles are  seen  coning  and  going  In  and  out  of  the  sepixlchrum.  and 
the  angels  coning  to  the  door  so  as  to  be  seen  from  without, 
raising  curtains,  etc.,  in  short  doing  a  number  of  things  quite 
InooBQpatlble  with  the  restricted  meaning.   And  in  any  dramatic 
representation  that  shoiLLd  pretend  to  adhere  in  the  least  to 
scripture  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  do  these  things.  St. 
ifark  says  the  three  women  entering  into  the  sepiUchre  saw  a 
young  man  sitting  on  the  right  side,  clothed  in  a  long  white  gar~ 
nent:  St.  Dike  says  they  entered  in,  and  two  young  men  stood  by 
them  in  shining  garments:  St,  John  tells  how  simcm  Peter  went 
into  the  septachre,  and  how  afterwards  he  himself  went;  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Hark  both  tell  of  Joseph  of  irinathea's  new  tomb 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  of  the  door  thereof  against  which  the 
stone  was  rolled.   The  sepulohrum  must  mean  something  more  than 
a  coffer.   And  Inasmuch  as  the  sepulchrxao  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  altar,  it  is  natural  to  look  to  the  altar  for  light  on  the 
matter.   As  I  have  already  hinted  in  my  Introductory  remarks, 
(see  pages  3  and  4),  I  believe  the  sepulohrum  to  have  been  at 
first  just  another  altar  on  the  north  side  of  the  church  -  an 
altar  especially  appropriated  to  this  oer«Bony  and  therefore 
called  the  sepulohrtoi.   This  altar,  like  the  chief  altar  of 
early  times,  undoubtedly  had  over  it  a  canopy  siqpported  by  pil- 
lars capable  of  being  enclosed  in  curtains,  or  within  a  frame 
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siqnportlng  oandles.  I  shall  show  this  later.  The  word  septH^- 
SUaoEiiBi  applied  to  the  entire  structure.   Doubtless  the  churches 
vhloh  had  nlohes  were  simply  carrying  out  nore  literally  the 
sorlpture  story;  the  ooffer  Instead  of  helng  plaoed  on  a  low 
altar-table  would  be  plaoed  In  the  nlohe,  but  In  all  likelihood 
the  canopy  and  ourtalns  would  be  set  tqp  In  front  of  the  nlohe  In 
order  that  the  angels  and  the  empty  tcanb  might  be  oonoealed  till 
the  time  came  for  the  dramatic  revelation,  non  est  hie,  surrexlt! 

II  '    '-  ■  (kY) 


EXTERNAL  EVISEUGS  GO)a>ARSI}  WITH  IHTERHAL 

Let  US  now  revert  to  the  classifications  of  sepiaohres  given 
by  Father  Feasey,   The  first  grota>,  that  of  the  walled  recess 
or  niche,  seems  to  have  gained  unwarrantable  Importance  because 
of  Its  enduring  nature,   unless  the  ifhole  church  In  irhlch  such  '  . 
a  niche  existed  fell  Into  c<Maplete  decay,  the  niche  would  natxar-  "^ 
ally  remain*   I  shall  have  more  to  say  of  this  presently.  It 
Is  clear  that  such  a  niche  woiad  not  have  a  door. 

Take  the  second  group  -  tombs  of  founders  either  of  the 
church  or  of  the  sepulchre.   Father  Feasey  quotes  the  will  of 
John  Chandler,  of  Brasted,  Kent,  A.i),,  li|-3l,  who  desires  his 
tomb  "ubl  seDUlchrum  domlnlcum  tempore  paschall  stare  consuetun 
estf"  and  the  will  of  Thomas  Windsor  of  stanwell,  Middlesex, 
^^5t   ^o  demands  a  plain  "tombe  of  marble  of  competent  height 
to  the  entent  that  yt  may  ber  the  blessld  body  of  our  Lord  and 
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the  septa tiure  at  the  tyne  of  Eaetre  to  stond  upon  the  same.*! 
Father  Feasey  oltes  five  slnllar  wills,  all  of  about  150O: 

Of  iieanore,  wldoir  of  Sir  Roger  Tovnaend  of  Hor- 
folk,  (II1.99); 

Of  Sir.  Uoh.  Latloer  of  Dorsetshire  (l^O^); 

Of  John  Pynpe,  Kent  iW)6); 

Of  sir  John  Saron,  London  (1519); 

Of  Thomas  Flenes,  Lord  Daore,  Sussex  (1531).* 

It  la  noteworthy  that  all  the  testators  ohooae  to  be  burled  In 
the  plaoe  evidently  well  recognised  as  the  place  of  the  sepulohre, 
and  are  slsqoly  providing  a  handaone  and  durable  tomb  to  take  the 
plaoe  of  a  formerly  used  portable  one. 

"Upon  these  often  rlohly  sculptured  altar  tombs,"  says  Fa* 
ther  Feasey,  "as  also  within  the  less  elaborate  and  more  simple 
arched  reoesses,  the  movable  sepulchre  of  wood,  richly  carved, 
glided,  and  painted  with  sacred  Passion  Story  and  legend,  were 
set  and  surrounded  by  a  frame  which  served  a  double  purpose  of 
keeping  off  the  crowds  of  devotees  as  well  as  a  support  for  the 
numerous  lights  by  which  It  was  lllximlnated. "' 

In  this  comment  It  Is  obvious  that  the  writer  Is  thinking 
of  the  casket  or  coffer  alone  when  he  uses  the  tern  sepulchre. 
But  as  Z  have  already  Insisted  -  and  I  believe  am  abundantly 
borne  out  by  the  evidence  from  the  plays  which  I  have  given  -  the 

iH.  J.  Feasey,  Ancient  English  Holy  Week  Ceremonial.  London, 

W97,  p.  139. 

•  The  Easter  Senulohre.  In  Zccleslastloal  Review,  XXXH:i|.,5. 
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tern  frequently  Implies  the  utiole  struoture,  oanopy,  rpame,  and 
coffer. 

The  third  groiap  In  Father  Feaaey's  olasalfloatlon,  that  of 
the  temporary  atruoture  (a  movable  sepulchre  of  wood,  surrounded 
by  a  frame),  la  In  ny  belief  the  most  Important  groigp  of  all, 
and  the  one  clilefly  to  be  looked  to  to  furnish  an  explanation 
of  the  rubrics  of  the  plays.   For  of  the  remaining  oategorles 
the  fourth  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  frequent,  nor.  In 
some  oases  well  enough  adapted  for  presenting  a  play,  to  be  li»- 
portant  to  tbls  Investigation.   The  fifth  group,  that  of  the 
special  chapel,  la  rare.i 

Although  he  gives  us  a  considerable  account  of  the  dressing 
and  adornment  of  the  sepulchre,  including  the  hangings,  canopy, 
and  ourtalns,*  Father  Feasey  seems  to  lose  sight  of  these  ad- 
juncts When  he  is  discussing  his  fourth  group.   He  Is  more  con* 
eemed  with  the  coffer  -  "a  gabled  coffer  or  coped  chest"  he 
says,  "very  similar  If  not  Identical  with  the  portable  ahrlne 
for  relics,  carried  about  In  procession.  .  •  •  This,"  he  adds, 
"stood  tQ>on  a  frame  fashioned  as  a  bier  ...  a  fact  proved  by 
many  Inventories."   interested  In  this  bler-lllce  frame,  he  ap- 
pears to  overlook  the  Inferences  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  ev- 
idence shlch  he  adduces.  I  shall  take  the  liberty,  therefore, 

imia.,  p.  151. 

•The  holy  sepulchre  being  duly  set  iq>.  Its  adornment  was 
proceeded  with.   Hangings  and  curtains  of  rich  brocade,  silks, 
velvets,  tapestries  and  cloths  stained  and  painted  with  sacred 
story,  were  hung  round  about  it,  a  canopy  suspended  over  it,  rich 
palls  of  work  thrown  over  the  sepulchre  Itself,  while  a  veil  of 
lawn  or  gossamer  was  drawn  before  it,  to  shield  it  in  a  measure  . 
from  the  view.  llJlil.  t  PP«  151»  152.  Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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to  quote  him  for  my  own  purpose  -  using  his  material  with  a  dif- 
ferent emphasis. 

Vow  as  to  the  surrounding  frame  or  house-like  structure;  I 
quote  passages  given  by  Father  Peasey  as  from  Churchwardens* 
Accounts  and  Parish  Inventories,  "especially  those  taken  at  the 
Reformat l<m  period, *i 

1455.  St.  ^en.  K;ls;t2l., 

"The  apparall  of  the  tre  (wood)  and  the  Ire  (Iron) 
made  for  the  sepulore  with  the  clothes  steyned  ther 
to  ordeyned." 

1513*  11*  liaywnWf  «»ffi<ilng« 

JLlfiBlt  V^Yd  for  settylng  upp  the  frame  aboute  the 
sepulcrej"  In  15W^f  five  pence  was  paid  to  the  car- 
penters at  the  rwBOval  of  the  sepulchre. 

1520.  St.  Margaret.  WgatBln^^er. 

"For  setting  up  of  God*s  house  and  taking  It  down 
again. " 

155S.  smssL,  o«on»  . 

"Item,  for  makyng  ...  ye  sepulcre  11 3**"  .  .  . 
"for  nalle  In  settlnge  ugpe  the  sepulcrye,  J^." 

1552.  Kent  (^.  siphege)^  Canterbury. 

"Item,  a  sepiacre  with  a  frame  whereof  the  parson 
hath  the  one  side." 

"it^Bf  paide  for  makynge  of  frame  of  the  Sepulker." 
"Palde  for  hookes  ic   staples  to  the  same  frame." 

1555.  is22dISE. 

"Paid  to  John  Blunt  for  the  tymber  of  the  sep- 
ulcre, and  his  help  to  makynge  of  the  same,  vj?" 

.  "Paid  to  Stephen  Knight,  for  laakynge  of  vilj 
rynges  and  vllj  staples  and  a  hoke  of  yron  for  the 
sepulcre,  xll*," 

1555.  It^ZUlSZL.    M*  M\<?^fte?^*?f  co^onm.      ^^ 

"Palde  for  the  Joyenour  for  maklnge  the  sepullere, 
the  Paskall  and  the  Tenebras*  to  the  same,"  and  for 


xibld. f   pp.  142  -  145. 


gttlshed 


•I.e.,  the  great  Easter  candle,  and  the  ^Ifi^SSitizl^bJ^tffWte 
ed  on  Good  Friday.  o 
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the  *nalld8  axul  tacks"  for  the  sepulohre  -  a  frequent 
Charge  In  these .  accounts* 


1557. 


LUdlOTf. 

"Iten.  to  hln  for  11  j  dayea  worXe  In  settynge  t9 
the  sepulorye,  xvlj*," 


The  foregoing  Itens  Father  Peasey  cites  In  Illustration  of 
his  statenent  that  the  sepiachre  (neanlng  the  coffer)  was  set 
ixpon  a  'frane  fashioned  as  a  bier.*   It  seems  urach  nore  prob- 
able, considering  the  cost  and  the  work  Involved  In  setting  iq> 
and  talcing  down  these  fraaeSy  that  they  were  an  enclosure  about 
the  coffer.   The  frame  In  the  following  description,  also  quoted 
by  Father  Feasey,  has  a  door  In  It. 

Time  of  the  Reformation,  MS.  of  Sir  Roger  Martin, 
of  Ifelford  Place. 

Stiff  oik:  Long  llelford  Ohuroh. 

•In  the  quire  was  a  fair  painted  frame  of  timber 
to  be  set  up  about  Uaundy  Thursday,  with  holes  for 
a  number  of  fair  tapers  to  stand  In  before  the  Sep- 
ulchre, and  to  be  lighted  In  service  time.   Sqom- 
times  it  was  set  everthwart  the  quire  before  the 
High  Altar,  the  SepiQchre  being  always  placed  and 
finely  garnished  at  the  north  end  of  the  High  Altar; 
betwcMi  that  and  icr.  Clopton's  little  chapel  there 
Is  a  vacant  place  of  the  wall,  I  think,  upon  the 
tonib  of  one  of  his  ancestors;  the  said  frame  with 
the  tapers  was  set  near  to  the  steps  going  vqp  to  the 
said  altar.   Lastly  [i.e.,  latterly) .  It  was  used  to 
be  set  up  along  Mr.  Giopton*8  aisle,  with  a  door 
made  to  go  out  of  the  rood-loft  Into  It."  -  Meale: 
views  of  Most  Interesting  Churches,  etc..  Vol.  11. 

The  tonib  alluded  to.  Father  Feasey  explains.  Is  a  rich  can- 
opied altar-tomb,  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  between  the 
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oholr  and  the  Clop ton  ohapel. i 

Let  us  oompare  with  the  foregoing  the  aooount  given  by  Al- 
fred Heales,  who,  writing  in  Aroheologla^  In  IStS,   was  the  first 
to  give  anything  like  a  ooaaplete  account  of  the  Saater  sepul-> 
ohre:< 

There  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  It  was  a  ten- 
porary  wooden  structure  fraiMd  so  as  to  be  easily 
put  yxp  when  required,  and  afterwards  removed,  and 
that  It  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  oholr  or 
ehanoel.  There  are,  however,  numerous  high  or  altar 
tombs  set  In  a  reoess  in  the  like  position,  whloh 
were  probably  Inolosed  within  the  fmtmeworlc  and 
served  as  the  'sepulohre*  Itself;  some  of  these  were 
expressly  intended  for  the  purpose,  as  appears  by 
documentary  evidence. 

Heales  thinks,  moreover,  that  the  recess  In  the  wall,  when 

It  occurred,  "served  merely  as  a  nucleus"  within  the  "temporary 

wooden  structure."   Of  churesies  having  the  recesses,  he  enumer^ 

ates  the  following: 

(1)  St.  Feter,  Dorchester;  (2)  wrlttle,  Sssex; 

'  •  '  t; 

Chrls~ 

Bhlre; 

(/)  oorleston," Suffolk;  (S)  faiton-on-the-Rlll,  sur- 
rey: (9)  Bosham,  (10)  Gatsfleld,  (11)  Eastbourne, 
(12)  Lancing,  (13)  and  Ore,  all  InStissex;  and  \JM) 
All  Hallows,  Barking. 

in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  churches,  he  remarks,  there 
Is  no  such  tomb-like  recess;  but  we  do  find,  very  frequently  In- 
deed, a  small  arched,  or  square  headed  recess  to  the  north-west 
of  the  altar  .  •  .  always  with  marks  of  hinges.  This  Is  not  a 
s^ulchre  but  an  aumbry ^  or  closet  for  the  sacred  vessels.  * 

XAndent  ftigllah  Holy  Week  Cerwnonlalf  p.  ll;.?* 
•Alf1*ed  Heales,  laater  Sepulchres ^  In  Archeelogla,  Vol. 
XLII,  1865,  p.  2tt».  , 
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Reales  oltes  as  evldenoe  of  the  teiqporary  quality  of  th« 

aeptaohres  the  following  passages  rron  ohuroh  aooounts: 

1^51  •  RsasyjQ&y  Sl'JUaSZ  ( account s  at  rebuilding). 

Reoeyyld  of  Henry  More,  for  the  sepulker  xlll?  11137 
Reoeyrld  of  John  Webbe  for  the  touiabe  of  bryoke.xlj**, 

1^76.  SI*   Stephen* s.  Walbroo^^  London t 

Papur,  nayles  &  paynt  P  le  sopoKeyr  oanope 
hoXes  .  .  .  nayles  •  •  *  llj<^ 


•   •   • 


For  niayUilng  of  the  sepulkkure  howyse  .  •  .  11^ 
7or  payntyng  of  a  oloth  for  the  sayn  .  •  .  Ijs 

The  Item  of  the  canopy  brings  me  to  tne  consideration  of 
the  covering  and  adorning  of  the  sepulchre.   The  earliest  extern- 
al eyldence  ( strpplementlng  the  Internal  that  I  have  glvoit  irom 
the  plays),  la  according  to  Father  Feasey  the  following  fron  the 
Treasurer's  inventory  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  circa  121it.~1222; 
Item,  zslM  MSffi  ^  jfiZifio  supfft  ?n>molgWB» 
This,  Of  course,  may  mean  a  pall  spread  over  the  coffer. 
The  following,  however,  are  clearly  dlffermit;  they  also  are 
cited  by  Father  Feasey,  x  and  are  fron  Churchwardens*  Accounts: 

12^31  •  hSUiSJL*   St.  Peter  Ghean. 

"Item  ;|  oanapy  steyned  with  11  j  staves  and  llj 
boles  of  golds  and  Hid  faynes  and  J  cloth  for  the 
sepulere  steynede." 

11^70.  London,  ^t.  Margaret  Pattens. 

"Item,  a  Orete  Cloth  of  Tapes trl  werke  for  to  hang 
upon  the  wall  byhynde  the  Sepulour." 

"Item,  a  lytell  Cortyn  of  grene  sylke  for  the  hede 
of  the  sepulture."  (Same  ohuroh  and  date),  ":ij 
blew  Cortyns  [to]  draw  afore  the  sepulture. ■  )• 

#•♦ 
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37  Henry  VI,  Bristol.  §t,   Ewen. 

"A  batyment  to  hang  a  oloth  on  ye  sepulore  In  the 
ohanoel  1x4" 

1350.  London.  ^.  Duhatan  in  the  last. 

"Item,  a  Sepia ture  oloth  of  oioth  of  golde.* 
"Item,  a  Canepyeof  oloth  of  golde  wt  iiij  staves 
paynted  Red  belonging  to  the  sane." 

1551 •   fyistoi.  Christ  Churoh. 

"For  a  small  oorde  to  stay  y*  oanabye  over  y* 
septAlore." 


Uuoh  fuller  is  the  record  of  a  sepulohre  at  St.  Stephen, 
Ooleman  street,  London,  in  1^66.   Though  this  may  not  have  been 
oonneoted  with  a  play  -   the  wooden  (r)  azigels  on  the  sepulohre, 
and  'set  in  the  do*r,*  as  well  as  the  knights  *on  the  posts* 
woiad  be  unneoesary  -  yet  it  undoubtedly  gives  a  right  idea  of 
the  setting  of  the  plays. 


lM-66.  London.  St.  Stephen.  Ooleman  Street. 

"Item.  J  s^pulour*  on  gyldyd,  wt  j  frame  to  be  set 
on  wt  1113  posts  and  oryste  *p  to. " 

"Item,  lilj  trestell  to  have  the  sepult*  downe 
wXliid  ironys  to  be*r  h*  vp  «i. " 

"Itm.  iiij  Angell  for  to  be  set  on  the  posts  wt 
iiij  senos  *ti   gyldyd  and  ij  not  gylgyt." 

"Item,  illj  grete,  angell  to  be  set  on  the  sepulour* 
wt  dyu's  small  angell." 

"Item,  13  steyned  clothes  wt  the  apostell  and  the 
ppete  [prophets?]  bettyn  wt  golde  wt  the  orede," 

"Item.  vli3  bar '00  bettyn  wt  golde  to  be  set 
abowte  the  sepuiour'wt  dyus  small  pyns." 

"Item.  1113  knyghte  to  be  set  on  the  posts  befor 
the  do»r," 


Item.  3  angyil  to  be  set  in  the  do»r." 

le 

v^oogle 
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"Item.  J  Rydyl  (canopy)  ateyned  wt  a  ohalix  and 
the  fygur*  of  the  aaoranttit  on  hyt,"! 

The  aepiaohre  aooordlng  to  the  Durham  Rites  was  'set  up  <m 
Good  Tryday  after  the  Passion,  all  covered  with  red  velvet  and 
eiift>roldered  with  gold.** 

Other  references  to  the  rich  hangings  of  the  sepulchre  are 
given  ty  Father  Peasey: 

The  Inventory  of  3  Sdward  vi,  of  Sj^.  Punstan  in 
the  last  shows  the  sepulchre  cloth  There  to  have 
been  of  Cloth  of  Bawdkyn;  at  St.  Stephen.  Westnln- 
ster.  of  Oloth  of  ooid  with  red  fygury  and  hlue 
tynsyn.  The  Inventories  of  the  sixth  year  at  Ash- 
ford.  Kent,  one  of  white  sarcenet  and  two  of  green 
sllK;  at  All  Saints.  Oanterbury.  red  and  blue  chain- 
lett;  St.  ElPhege .  ^1^  chaunge  of  hangynges;"  Lew- 
Ishan  had  three  of  linen  and  one  of  silk;  at  ££&- 
borne  *a  clothe  of  alike  was  used  to  be  laid  190111 
the  sepulcre."   Of  the  twQ  at  St,.  Christopher  le 
Stock  "one  was  steyned  with  the  Passion,  the  other 
full  of  white  leves;"  St,  Mary,  flabiedon.  had  two 
of  "oors  clothe  of  gold;*  at  BucKleburv.  Berks.  "IJ 
paynted  clothes  wer  wount  to  cover  the  septUcre;* 
while  at  Mattendon  In  the  aane  county,  the  sepul- 
chre cloth  was  of  black  velvet  with  *a  crosse  of 
Clothe  of  Oolde  wrought  Apon  the  sane;"  and  at 
Farley.  Surrey,  of  red  and  green  silk.   At  Sarratt 
and  Hunadon.  Herts,  the  clothes  were  of  yellow  silk 
popinjay. 

Hot  Infrequently  rich  articles  of  dress  were  be- 
queathed by  will  for  thla  purpose,  as  the  bequest 
of  the  wife  of  Lord  Bardolph  ( Chaniberialn  to  Henry 
VI. ),  who  left  by  will  to  Pennington  Church.  Suf- 
felk.  "a  purple  gown  with  anall  sleeves  to  adorn 
the  Saster  Sepulchre  there." 

Frequent  charges  also  appear  In  the  accounts  for 
"small  cordes  to  the  sepulchre,"  or  for  "whipcord 
to  draw  the  curtain  of  the  same  sepulchre;"  for 
"pynnys,"  "nailes,*  "greate  tackes*  and  "aylke 
poynts"  and  "pack  thred"  to  "pyne  clotes"  about  It, 
and  to  keep  the  palla,  etc.,  In  place;  llkewlae  «... 
charges  for  dressing  the  Sepulchre,-  the  churchward- 
ens of  Ludlow  In  1^^3-6  paying  one  Thomaa  Season 
XI3*  for  ihus  'dressing*  the  sepulchre. •» 


•#• 


ilal.  pp.  166,167. 


lAndent  mgllsh  Holy  Week  Oeremen 
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The  beaue&thlAg  of  arrae  or  tester-beds  to  go  to  the  adorn- 
ing of  the  Easter  Sepulchre,  Is  a  ourlous  oustom  evidence  of 
which  Is  given  also  by  Father  Peasey.   "It  will  be  readily  seen,' 
he  says,  "that  these  handsone  bequests  were  nothing  less  than 
the  canopies  and  hangings  oonplete  of  the  tester-beds  so  hlfi^ly 
prized  m  those  days.  •  .  .  oft«i  splendid  examples  of  the  em- 
broiderer's craft,*   Thus  Elizabeth  Hatfield  of  Hedon,  York, 
bequeathed  In  1^09  to  her  parish  ohuroh: 

•3  ares  ( arras )  bed  ea  Intent lone  quod  quollbet 
anno  die  obltus  mel  oooreruerlt  super  aepulchrum 
meum  et  mar  It  1  mel  et  ad  omamentum  seDUlorl  Domini 
tempore  Paschall  et  Saoraiaentl.  dum  valet  et  dura- 
felt.  ■! 

Alfred  Heales,  In  the  earlier  article  (in  Archeologia)  cites 
several  instances  of  the  bequeathing  of  rich  cloths  and  tapes- 
tries for  the  decoration  of  the  Easter  Sepulchre. 

Ill 
TH£  70RM  OF  THE  ALTAR 

As  I  have  already  hinted  in  the  first  part  of  this  study, 
and  from  time  to  time  during  the  course  of  it,  my  theory  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  form  of  the  sepulchnmi  is  simply  that  it  was 
an  imitation  of  the  high  altar.  First  there  was  the  ancient  of- 
fice of  the  Deposltlo  Oruols,  which  emphasized  the  symbolism  of 
the  altar  as  the  tomb  of  Christ .   When  the  Quw^  Quaeritis  trope 

*#♦ 
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developed  Into  a  dranatlo  presentation  of  the  Saster  story,  this 
took  plaoe  first  of  all  at  the  high  altar.   When,  a  little  lat- 
er, the  Saster  plays  began  to  be  enaoted  away  from  the  high  al- 
tar, It  was  either  to  a  secondary  altar  in  the  north  side  of  the 
ohureh,  or  to  a  teiqporary  struoture  called  the  semilchrum.  that 
they  were  first  transferred. 

inasniuoh  as  the  oerenony  of  the  burial  of  the  cross  c&ne  to  !:/  / 
be  combined  with  the  reserration  of  the  Most  (consecrated  on 
Maundy  Thursday  to  last  over  until  Easter)  this  transference  is  :  / 
natural.   For  the  last  time  I  quote  from  the  learned  author  of 
Ancient  lamlt?!^  Holy  Week  Ceremonial  i 

in  the  earlier  times  of  tabernacles  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  necessary  to  reserve  at  a  secondary  altar,  because 
it  was  not  considered  proper  to  say  Mass  at  any  altar  at 
which  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  in  reservation.  Hence 
probably  arose  the  custom  of  preparing  ia  secondary  altar 
on  Uaxandy  Thursday,  which  would  naturally  lead  to  the  cus- 
tom of  providing  some  special  place  or  Beposoir.    Then 
by  way  of  slmplifioatlon  (7)  they  began  to  combine  this 
with  the  Sepulchre,  as  did  the  Benedictines  of  St,,  Maur.> 

It  is  of  prime  importance,  therefore,  to  understand  the 
structure  and  appearance  of  the  ancient  altars. 

Very  anciently,  probably  from  the  times  of  the  catacombs, 
^en  it  was  especially  necessary  to  protect  the  holy  vessels  and 
Clements,  and  the  altar  proper,  from  contamination,  it  was  the 

••• 
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oustoia  to  oonstruot  over  the  holy  table  a  oanopy  stQ>porte<i  by 
pillars.   In  the  early  oenturiea  suoh  an  altar  with  Its  oanopy 
resembled  pretty  olosely  the  little  shrines  of  the  pagan  deities: 
olasslo  arohlteoture.  Indeed »  Is  a  direct  souroe  here,  as  It  was 
In  the  caae  of  the  first  Christian  ohur<aies,   For  exanple,  I  may 
refer  to  an  altar  represented  In  a  mosalo  of  St,  Qeorge.  Thessa- 
lonloa  (Salonlkl),  of  which  there  Is  a  out  In  Lowrle's  Monuments 
of  the  Barly  Ohuroh. ^   (See  Figure  1  of  my  sketohes).   Gilbert 
Soott  says  that  the  oanopy,  or  baldaquin,  was  common  In  England 
In  Saxon  times. • 

LX   Coventry  In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  craft  of  wire- 
drawers  had  special  charge  of  the  maintenance  of  the  oanopy  over 
the  high  altar  of  the  ohuroh  of  Saint  Michael: 

The  crafte  of  the  wlredrawers  shall  icepe  the  Canape  ouar 
the  hl^e  autur  In  saynt  Michel  In  Oouentre  .  .  •  the 
wloh  kepyng  must  haue  cost  &  reparaclon. 

Thus  reads  an  Item  und6r  the  date  1H^30  In  the  Coventry  Leet 
Book,  printed  by  the  Early  English  Text  society. 

Suspended  from  the  canopy,  and  protected  by  It,  hung  the 
small  vessel ,  called  clborlum.  which  held  the  consecrated  Host : 
for  this  reason  the  altar  canopy  Is  often  spoken  of  as  the  ^- 
borlum.   But  since  the  term  dborlxna  Is  properly  restricted  to 

•*• 

If  alter  Lowrle,  Monuments  of  the  Early  Ohuroh.  Mew  York, 
1901,  p.  332. 

•Gilbert  Scott ,  Essay  on  the  History  of  English  Church 
Architecture.  London,  1881, 
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the  SBiBll  vessel,  or  to  the  later  developed  monetranoe.  and  tab- 
emaole,  I  shall  as  ^r  as  possible  avoid  it  in  speaking  of  the 
oanopy.  x 

The  oolumns supporting  the  canopy  were  frequently  ~  if  not. 
In  faot,  always  ~  fitted  with  rods  running  horisimtally,  on 
nhioh  ourtalns  were  hung  so  that  the  altar  oould  be  made  private 
during  the  secretum.* 

Yrjo  Him  says,  *it  appears  from  oertain  old  pictures  and 
from  marks  on  the  oolumns  of  some  of  the  *oiboria'  preserved, 
that  the  altar  spaoe  had  earlier  been  closed  in  by  movable  cur- 
tains.  It  was  thus  a  complete  little  house  surrounding  the 
place  for  the  altar  sacrament. *« 

Michel,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  great  His to ire  de  I'Art. 
says,  "Sntre  les  colonnes  du  ciborium,  des  rideaux  de  riches 
etoffes  glissaient  sur  des  verges  de  metal  et  se  fermaient  au 
monent  de  la  consecration. "« 

The  eanapY  over  the  high  altar  of  San  Olemente  at  Rome, 
Which  antedates  the  seventh  century,  is  a  representative  of  the 
rectangular  type  as  opposed  to  the  domed  canopy  seen  in  the  Thes- 
salonica  mosaic. 

The  following  somewhat  randooi  list  of  canopied  altars,  ac- 
companied by  references,  wherever  possible,  to  books  containing 


For  full  discussion  of  the  canopies  and  their  evolution 
ilhelm  Lubke,  Icolesiastlcal  Art  in  Oermany.  (transl. ) 
I,  IJTJl;  pp.  12M-  et  sea, 
rjo  Him,  The  Sacred  Shrine,  uacmillan,  1912,  p.  27  et.. 


iFor  full  discussion  of  the  canopies  and  their  evolution  see: 
tilhelm 
London 

esq. 

•Liibke,  Op.  cit..  p.  2*f. 

»Yrjo  Him,  Op.  cit.,  p.  27. 
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Illustrations  of  them,  Is  given  to  show  sone thing  of  their  evo- 
lutions of  form  and  elaboration.   At  first  olassioal  or  Byzan- 
tine, the  canopies  respond  in  suooeeding  ages  to  the  varying 
types  of  medieval  arohitecture,  although  some  of  the  earliest 
fdrms  are  preserved  or  copied  down  to  the  present  day.  Thus  the 
canopy  of  San  Olemente^  which  is  still  preserved,  is  6f  a  type 
always  popular  in  Italy:  Giotto  pictures  just  such  a  canopy  in 
his  picture  of  the  Jewish  temple  when  he  paints  the  Presentation 
of  the  Virgin  for  the  Capella  dell*  Arena  at  Padua  ( See  Venturi , 
Vol.  V,  p.  30s. );  it  will  be  recognized  as  a  familiar  type  in  Fig- 
ure. 2  (of  my  sketches),  which  is  the  altar  of  S,.  Blia  near 
Hepi.  A  modem  example  of  the  Byzantine  type  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  Church  of  ^.  Michael.  Brooklyn  (See  Magazine  of  Cfhristian 
Art,  1907,  Vol.  I,  Number  2,  page  ^7.  ) 

What  form  the  ancient  altar  oanopy  of  ^.  Peter's  at  Rome 
had  in  the  ninth  century  l  do  not  know,  but  it  was  made  of  sil- 
ver ;i  perhaps  it  was  similar  to  the  oanopy  shown  in  Pinturic- 
chio*s  painting  of  the  interior  of  the  old  basilioa  of  St,.  Pe- 
ter's about  1300  (election  of  £neas  Sylvius  to  the  Papacy);' 
but  certainly  it  was  not  like  the  ornate  oanopy  by  Bernini  which 
covers  St.  Peter's  high  altar  to-day. 


••♦ 


iLubke,  0^.  olt.,.p.  \^, 

tyresoo  in  Cathedral  Library,  Siena;  painted  between 
1502  and  1509. 
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Altars  and  Plotijpes  of  Altars 

1.  Picture  In  aosaio  of  jgt,.  Oeorge. 

salonlRl  (Tiie88alonloa)«  saeo,  vi« 
(Lowrle,  Montcaonts  of  the  Early  Ohuroh> 
Hew  Yoric,  1901,  p.  332.  (My  Figure  l). 

2.  Rome>  San  Olemente>  Before  Saeo.  7II» 

(Leader  soott,  Cathedral  Builders. 
Hew  York,  1899,  p.  l46). 

3»  mian.  Sant*  Anibrogio.  Sago,  viii  -  ix. 
(Baedeoker  says  XII); 

"•  ,  •  displays  very  clearly  the  mixture  of  Byzan- 
tine and  Italian  influence."  (H.  K,  Cunyn^Siaiae, 
European  Enamels.  London,  [1906],  P*  3^« ) 

**•♦  ^^QPi  (near),  S.,  Elia>  Saeo>  X.  or  XI, 

(Arthur  L,  Frothin£9iam,  Monuments  of  Christian 
Rome.  M&omlllan,  1908,  p,  181.)  (My  Figure  2.) 

5,  Picture  in^,,  vita  Sancti  Benedict i,  Saec,  XI, 

This  shows  a  very  oomnion  type  of  representation 

of  an  altar,  a  plain  dome  siQjported  by  pillars,  A 

coffin  lies  before  it,  and  two  great  candles  stand 

heside, 

(venturi.  Vol,  in,  pp,  753-75M-, )  (My  Figure  3*) 

6.  Picture  in  Fresco.  Lower  Church  of  San  Clemente, 

Rome.  Saec.  XI, 

This  shows  canopy  like  the  preceding,  but  with 

curtains.  ( Prothlngham,  Monuments  gt.c>^,^,  b^V^Q^le 
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7.  Plotur©  Injc.  Blbl.  Nat,  lat.  17716.  syeo.  3JII. 
This  shows  Pope  U!rban  II  consecrating  canopied 
altar, 
(Miohel,  Vol.  II,  Part  I,  p.  307, ) 

8f,  Pictures  Injg.,  Greelc  Ootatetioii,  Saec>  ZII 

Numerous  pictiires,  meant  to  represent  Hebrev 
altar,  siioir  form  similar  to  Christian  altar  In  th« 
preceding  pictures  (5r  6,  1)$   even  In  some  oases 
having  a  cross  at  top  of  the  domed  canopy, 
(Miniatures  de  1* Ootatettcroe  orec  de  Smyme.  prefu 
ace  by  D,  -  C,  Hessellng,  Leyden,  1909 »  passim. 
especially  pp,  63 >  66f   76;  plates  197f  213,  256.) 

9.  Picture  In  mosaic,  ^,  M&rlL*s.  Venice*  Oiroa  1173* 
This  shovs  a  slightly  more  decorated  canopy,  with 
rods  for  curtains, 
(Burlington  itog,.  Vol,  XVII,  p,  M-l, ) 

10.  Picture  In  window  at  ifans.  Saeo,  XIII, 

Meant  to  represent  Hehrew  temple,  this  shows  can- 
opied altar  liloe  those  in  the  Octateuch  of  Smyrna 
iS)  surmounted  by  a  cross:  picture  is  Presenta- 
tion of  the  Virgin, 
(Michel,  Vol.  II,  Part  I,  p,  3^3*) 

11,  Rome.  S,,  PaolO"fuor i-le-mura ,  12S?5* 

Amolfo  di  Oambio.  the  Florentine,  designed  the 
Gothic  canopy  (of  the  high  altar)  which  rests  on 
four  colxmms  of  red  porphry,   A  modem  canopy 
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much  higher  and  larger  rises  above  that  of  Arnolfo. 
(venturl,  vol.  iv,  p.  gi  et,  sea.)i 

Altar  Tonibs  and  Canopied  Uonuments 

It  must  be  kept  In  mind  that  the  altar  oonstantiy  syiabollzed 
the  tcmb  of  Christ*  And  d^^t  as  great  dignitaries  sought  to  be 
burled  under  or  near  the  high  altar,  as  that  was  the  aost  holy 
and  conseorated  plaoe,  so  others  would  have  their  toobs  under 
secondary  altars;  or,  as  we  have  seen  In  the  wills  quoted  by 
Father  Feasey,  would  have  their  tosdbs  made  In  the  form  of  altars 
is  that  place  nhere  the  body  of  the  Lord  (the  cross  with  conse- 
orated Host )  was  laid  In  Holy  Veelc* 

Altar  tGofids,  therefore,  Z  believe,  have  a  direct  bearing 
t^on  the  main  point  of  this  study  -  I.e.,  the  influence  of  the 
architecture  of  the  altar  upon  the  Easter  Sepulohrum. 

The  canopied  tanSb   of  the  Emperor  Federlgo  xi,  in  the  Cathe-* 
dral  of  Palermo,  though  It  has  a  coped  coffer  and  six  Instead  of 
four  pillars.  Is  plainly  influenced  by  altars  of  the  type  of  San 
Clemente  and  S,.  Ella  (my  Figure  2 ).  The  thirteenth  century  Goth- 
ic canopy  over  the  toszib  of  Dagobert  Z,  In  the  Abbey  of  Saint- 
Denis,  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  Gothic  altar  canopies. 

Vlollet-le-Duc  gives  an  excellent  example  of  a  canopied 
altar-tomb  with  two  sculptured  thurifers.  one  on  either  side, 
drawing  bacK  curtains  to  disclose  the  recumbent  image  of  the 

intaaerous  examples  of  Gothic  oanoplea  ( he  calls  them  clboria ) 
are  to  be  found  represented  in  Venturl.  Almost  &xij^,^f^\^(^\^ 
oleslastloal  architecture  will  give  examples.  o 
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bishop  whose  oonamont  It  is:  the  Image  lies  hl^  iipoai  a  tatle- 
like  coffer  or  altar,  i  These  thuylfers  are  wingless,  but  other- 
wise llKe  the  angels  so  often  seen  on  altar-tocflds^ 

The  altar-tonft)  of  the  Oaisdinal  dUciuasparta  in  Santa  Maria 
in  Araooeli  »   (and  others  lilos  it,  for  it  is  a  fasiiliar  type)  is 
another  exaiiq?le:  here  we  have  a  Qothio  canopy  with  rods  (as  if 
for  ciErtaln8)yand  carven  aneels,  on  either  side  of  the  reoton- 
bent  image  of  the  Cardinal,  holding  the  curtains  enclosing  "b&oTs. 
and  8ides«  The  image  is  sculptured  as  though  lying  on.  the  top 
of  a  coffer  over  vfhich  a  cloth  is  draped*  so  in  stone  is  perpet- 
uated the  (lying  In  state*  of  this  dignitary*  And  the  appurten- 
ances of  such  a  lying  in  state,  if  my  hypothesis  be  correct* 
were  distinctly  reminiscent  of  the  Easter  sepulchre*  The  altar- 
iadbu  with  their  canopies,  their  table-like  coffers,  their  angels 
upholding  a  pall  or  drawing  curtains,'  give  us  some  idea  of  the 
canopied  sepulohra  with  their  choir-boy  angels  who  on  Easter 
morning  showed  that  the  toob  was  empty: 

non  est  hie*  surreriti 

Catafalques 

Two  contesQporary  records  of  early  sixteenth  century  catar- 
falques  will  serve  to  emphasize  the  relationship  between  thft 
architecture  of  the  hi^  altar  and  the  appurtenances  of  burial* 

iVloiiet-le-Duc,  Dictionnaire  Raisonne  de  1* Architecture. 
Vol,  IX,  p.  55  ( article «  TombeauTl'ig^  25« ) 

•Prothinghan,  Mopuments  of  Christian  Rome,  p*  251*  Cm v  iic;-^^.^) 


sventuri,  Storia  dell*  Arte  italJQna.  Vol.  iv,  xaagjla*  QOQie 
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In  these  plotioMs  we  see  also  one  oliaraotei^lstlc  of  the  Easter 
Sepuldia^  irhloii  does  not  appear  In  the  soiaptured  altar-tonibs  -* 
the  nxBnerofus  oandles  vhloh  were  set  upon  It,  After  the  darlsiess 
of.  Good  Friday  and  Saster  I!7e,  the  Sepulchre  was  oft^n  hrliilantT 
ly  Illuminated  for  Easter  Day,  i 

151^ •  Picture  (miniature)  lajE,  Trespas  de  I'Hermlne  » 
regjpettee:  In  Library  of  M*  Anibrolse  Flrraln-Dldot,* 

This  shows  the  *chapelie  ardente*  (catafalque) 
of  Anne  of  Brittany,  Queen  of  France,  In  the  church 
of  St>  Sattveur.  Blola,  January  9,  151^»  (My  Figure 
5.) 

1532 •  Drawing  on  Mortuary  Roll,  3 

This  shows  the  ^herse*  (catafalque)  of  Jo;bn  Isllp, 
Abbot  of  Westminster,  set  with  hundreds  of  candles, 
'canopied,  and  (fenced  l2i<  as  It  were  by  an  addition- 
al frame,  ^j  Ti^T^re  t>>) 
The  canopies  of  both  these  catafalques  suggest  at  once  the 
late  dev0lcpm«at  of  altar  canopies, 

in  connection  with  these  catafalques.  It  Is  worth  nhlle  to 
consider  the  custom  of  erecting  canopl,e8  over  low-lying  tabie- 
tQBfl}s:  teoporary  canopies  of  cloth  supported  upooi  a  txajoe  set  up 

♦♦♦ 

isee  Reales,  Easter  Sepulchres,  and  Father  Feasey.  Ancient 
English  Holy  Weelc  Ceremonial,  for  full  evidence  as  to  the  •Sep- 
ulchre Lights,'-  the  great  'Paschal*  and  the  »tenebrae  candles,* 

•Paul  T.n<rpftiyj_  JTii-itA^  and  Religious  Life  In  the  Middle 
Ages.  New  Yorl:,  1*76,  p.  M-95* 

3W,  H,  St,  John  Hope,  Engllsi^  Altars  from  Illuminated  Manur'i 
scripts.  London,  1^99,  plate  xlll.  Digitized  by  vj-orrglL 
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for  a  speolal  ooca8l<m,  Vlollet-le->])uc  gives  a  design  si^otrljig 
a  reoonatractlon  of  such  a  canopy,  and  showing  also  the  disposi- 
tion of  candles  about  the  toob*  Places  for  fitting  In  the  pU^ 
lars  of  the  oanoP7  are  f ovoid  at  the  comers  of  the  stone  hase: 
O'est  aux  angles  de  oe  socle  de  plerre  que  I'on 
retroTXTe  jflrosque  toujours  la  trace  de  sceiienients 
de  metal  ou  de  hases  de  colonettes,  soutenant  I'azma- 
ture  de  fer  sur  laquelle  on  ^etalt  une  etoffe  aux 
annlTersalres  ou  a  certalnes  occasions,  i 

This,  then,  is  not  an  altar^tomh  nor  a  catafalque,  hut 
something  that  partalfios  a  little  of  the  nature  of  both*  maffimich 
as  it  is  tenporarsr,  set  up  Just  on  anniversaries  or  special  oc- 
casions, it  is  aleo  suggestive  of  the  tengporary  form  of  the  Eas- 
ter Sepulchre* 

It  remains  nov  to  speak  of  the  representations  In  art  of 
the  Sepulchre  of  Christ .  Thus  may  be  cosxa;>leted  the  cycle  of 
relationships  between  the  high  altar,  the  private  tomb,  and  the 
Sepulchrup, 


««♦ 


xvioUet-le-Duc,  Qs..  ait*f  Vol,  ix,  p*  6M-.     ( Toiift>eau> 
Pig.  29.) 
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IV 
THE  TOMB  OF  CHRIST  IK  ART 

m  this  portion  of  nor  dlseusslon  I  am  not  dealing  wltn  most 
of  the  repvesentatlons  of  the  Reaurreotlon.  which  have  been  so 
fully  (lealt  vlth  by  W*  Heyer^i  for  that  la  a  natter  vhloh  con- 
oema  th»  nyaterles  rather  than  the  liturgical  plays,-  but  with 
the  pictures  especially  vrhlch  ^ov  the  entombment  of  Christ  or 
the  TJUft  of  the  holy  women  to  the  tooft)  on  Easter  mooenlng* 

« 

The  list  which  I  shall  glre  Is  not  Intended  to  be  an  ex- 
haust Ire  catalogue  of  the  pictures  of  the  toab  of  Christ ,  but  9, 

rather  a  representative  one*   For  my  purpose  (that  of  relating 
these  pictures  to  the  archlteottire  of  the  altar,  and  to  the  form 
of  the  sepi^^ehrm  of  the  liturgical  plays )  It  Is  sufficient  to 
Indicate  th^ee  types: 

1*  ,  The  toaib  represented  as  a  little  building  with 

two  folding  doors,  or  a  rectangular  doorway* 
11.   The  tonib  represented  as  an  upright  hollow  in  a 
roclu   This  more  literally  adheres  to  the  biblical 
account  (uatt.  xxvll,  60:  Vtara  xv,  ^6)  of  Joseph  of 
Arlmathea*s  sepulchre  hewn  out  of  the  roclc*  It  like- 
wise bears  some  resemblance  to  the  classical  tradl- 
tion  of  representing  a  grave  -  as  seen  in  Pompellan 

«♦« 

iw,  Ueyer ,  irie  let  die  Auf erstehung  Chrlstl  ^arflgaifiiii 
worden?  In  UachrT^ten  dwHc,  oeseii*  der  ¥issen.:  Phiioi*-hls- 
%<a^  Klasse,  1903,  Heft  2,  pp.  Z3(r2.^»  (Oottlngen. ) 
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firesooos,  and  Imitated  In  the  raising  of  Lazarus  In 
Christian  Art  of  the  cataoosiibs  and  earliest  sarco- 
phagi. 
Ill*   The  tanO)  represented  as  a  structtire  almost  or  ex- 
actly Identical  with  the  canopied  altars  I  have  dis- 
cussed In  the  preceding  chapter* 

There  are  also,  It  Is  no  more  than  right  to  add,  a  nunfber  of 
representations  of  the  coffer  alone  -  In  two  cases  very  clearly 
related  to  Easter  plays,  too  -  without  a  sign  of  a  canopy  or  en- 
clostire«   This,  however,  does  not  vitiate  the  hypothesis  Tihlctti 
I  am  endeavoring  to  establish,  since  either  because  of  crowded 
space,  or  a  desire  to  concentrate  attention  upon  the  figures,. 
the  artist  mi^t  easily  oanlt  the  siq;>er8tructtire  of  the  tooib. 

But  that  my  tlilrd  group  should  be  so  large  and  so  clrouDV- 
stantial  as  It  is;  explaining  so  satisfactorily  the  rubrics  of 
the  plays,  and  the  ohurch  records  of  the  sepulohra.  and  illus- 
trating so  aptly  the  form  of  the  medieval  altar,  is  to  my  mind 
most  convincing*  To  be  sure,  there  are  details  of  the  decora- 
tion of  the  sepulohrtm  -  the  lights,  the  curtains  and  hangings, 
and  the  additional  frame  -  missing  from  these  pictures  of  the 
tonft)  of  Christ,  but  the  essential  things  which  relate  it  to  the 
architecture  of  the  altar  are  there  -  the  canopy  and  pillars* 
The  purpose  of  the  curtains  on  the  semiioiirum  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  the  toinb  is  empty  when  the  holy  women  come  to  anoint  the 
body  of  their  Lord,  is,  of  cotirse,  purely  dramatic,  and  has  no 
liqportance  to  the  artist  «ho  is  smyposed  to  be  picturing  not  the 
eepulchrum  of  his  parish  church,  but  the  toofb  in  the  Holy  Land  In 
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vhloh  tlie  Lord  was  burled  by  Joseph  of  Arltlsaathea  and  the 
apostles*   The  ourtalAs  and  apparellxig  of  the  seDUlohrum  serve 
to  malce  it  an  enclostirey  but  the  artist  Icaows  that  according  to 
li^tthev  and  UarK  the  tocft)  was  hewn  In  rocic*   Even  were  he  Inr- 
ollned  In  this  particular,  as  In  so  many  others ,  to  be  as  It  wore 
obsessed  with  the  speotaole  that  he  has  had  before  his  eyes,  and 
oonsequently  tenipted  to  Include  curtains  In  his  picture  -  even 
80,  the  moment  that  he  Is  picturing  Is  that  after  the  curtains 
In  the  plegr  are  withdrawn,  when  the  angel  pointing  to  the  toidbt 
and  coffer  cries,  non  est  hlc^surrexlti   The  soldiers  guarding 
the  tomb,  however,  are  sodb times  shown  In  the  pictures  as  though 
still  sleeping* 

FIOTURXS  OF  CHRIST'S  TOUB 

1«  Little  Building  with  two  folding  d^oors  oy  a 
rectangular  doorway 

^*  JfiQSl*   Ivory  relief  ( Collection  Trlvulce  )• 

Saeo«  IV* 

The  sepulchre  has  two  folding  doors  (decorated 
with  Raising  of  Lazariis,  etc* }  one  of  which  is 
open* 

An  angel,"  haloed  but  wingless,-  seated  at  left 
of  the  picture,  points  to  the  open  door* 

one  woman  kneels  at  the  angel *s  feet;,  another 
(there  are  but  two)  stands* 

The  sleeping  soldiers  are  represented,  in  a  pan- 
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el  above  ^  beside  a  oupola-ohaped  struotTJre  with 
three  wlndovB  axid  a  conical  roof. 
(Michel,  Vol.  I,  Part  1,  p.  263.) 

2.  •^SZ3[^i&«     Miniature  In  Syrian  ooarel  of  Zagfca  ( In 

Latirentlan  Library  at  Florence}*      Saeo.  YI 

(A.D.  5«6). 

This  Is  strictly  speaking  a  representatloa  or 
syiribol  of  the  Resurrection  (see  w.  Ueyer,-  note 
page  In),  afhree  rays  of  light  burst  from  the 
folding  doors,  one  of  which  Is  open. 
( Pranz  Voo  Reber,  History  of  Medieval  Art  [transit] 
Hew  York,  l^^T,  p.  97. ) 

3.  Palestine.   Silver  Ampulla  (phial)  of  Monza. 

sago.  VII. 

Here  the  toBib   Is  a  small  hoTisellke  structure 
apparently  with  two  folding  doors  dosed.  The  sn- 
gel,  winged^  and  holding  a  long  staff.  Is  seated 
on  the  right  of  the  picture  with  his  right  hand 
raised:  two  women  are  on  the  left  side  of  the  tomb. 
One  carries  a  box  or  vase. 

(Ch.  Bayet,  L»Art  Byzantln^  Paris,  [l90M-],  p.  97.) 
M-.  Metz.  Miniature  (Initial  D)  In  i^.  Sacramentalre 

de  Drogon,  A.D.  326-^55. 

Here  the  toidb  Is  a  small  rectangular  building 
surmounted  by  a  domed  cupola;  It  has  a  rectangular 
doorway,  but  Instead  of  folding  doors  like  the 
preceding  pictures,  has  a  rectangular  slab  lying 
before  the  doorway.  On  this  the  ange|tip#tnged  andJ^ 
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bearing  a  long  staff  tipped  with  a  cross  (the  res- 
urreotlon  symbol), Is  seated;  he  points  to  the  woor- 
en,  who  In  this  case  are  three ,  standing  close  to- 
gether on  the  right.  One  carries  a  censer. 

The  sleeping  soldiers  are  represented  on  the  left* 
(Michel,  Vol.  I,  Part  1,  p.  365.) 

11.  UprlfOit  hollow  in  the  rock. 

1.  Constantinople  (?)  Gold  plate,  low-relief  (now 

In  the  Louvre ).   Saec.  IX. 

This  beautiful  exainple  of  Byzantine  m^f^vrerle 
shows  the  angel y  large,  winged,  bearing  an  orna- 
mented siaff  of  ranlL,  seated  before  a  little  hill 
In  the  side  of  which  Is  an  upright  hollow  to  which 
he  points:  In  It  are  to  be  seen  the  sudarlum 
( "wrapped  together  in  a  place  by  itself"  -  John  IX,; 
7)  and  the  linen  clothes,  which  show  that  the  Lord 
has  arisen.  Two  women,  without  censer  or  vase,, 
stand  at  the  left.  Traces  of  two  sleeping  soldiers,; 
very  small,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  brolcen  portion  of 
the  plate  ^ust  below  the  t<»ab. 
(Paul  Lacrolx,  The  Arts  of  the  lUddle  Ages  and  at 
the  Period  of  the  Renaissance.  Hew  York,  lg75t  P. 
H-72;  also,  Bayet,  L'Art  Bvzantin.  Paris  [l90M-]  p.  209. 

2.  Italy.  Painted  crucifix  with  small  pictures  of  the 

Passion  in  Byzantine  style.  Saec.  XIII. 
Composition  in  every  essential  precisely  liln 
the  preceding.  ^  I 
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means  unusual,  Is  quite  different  tr<m  that  pre- 
soplbed  by  the  Byzantine  Guide  to  Painting  discov- 
ered by  H.  Bldron:  the  Guide  says  "A  great  sguaze 
toaSb'  ,   .  .  "marble  tonjb".  •  •  "A  mountain  and  a 
stone  toBftj  on  the  side"  ,  .  ♦  "outside  the  tontofi  .  . 
"before  the  tonib,"  x 

(The  picture  Is  In  the  Ufflzl  Gallery  at  Florence: 
photog.  Brogl,  no.  lM-6^. ) 

111.  A^  canopied  structure,  open,  supported  on  pillars 
(liloe  an  altar  canopy). 
1.  Germany  (?)  Relief.  Early  Romanesque  periods 
(SoltyKoff  Collection  In  Paris.) 
in  this,  a  canopy  of  angular  design,  supported 
on  pillars,  frames  the  large  angel,-  winged,  seated 
upon  the  lid  of  the  coffer,  holding  In  his  left 
hand  the  resurrection  cross,  motioning  with  his 
right  towards  the  three  holy  womoi  who  frcn  the 
left  approach  singly  and  bearing  vessels.  The 
sleeping  soldiers  are  seen  below  the  tonOs. 
(LSblne,  Ecclesiastical  Art  in  Germany.  London, 

1571,  P.  16»l-. ) 
2»  §^»   Gall.  Drawing  in  Antlphonal  of  HartKer. 
Saec.  X. 

«#« 

u.  Dldron,  Christian  Iconography,  translated  from  the 
French  by  E.  J.  Ullllngton,  and  completed  ...  by  ii^garet 
stokes.  Vol.  II,  Londcm,  1S91. 
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This  drawing  (viiloh  l  have  traced  for  the  front- 
Ispleoe  of  this  study)  Is  at  onoe  the  most  satis- 
faotor/  Illustration  of  the  relationship  between 
the  tma  of  the  altar  oanopy  and  the  representa- 
tions of  the  tonh  of  Christ;  and  at  the  same  tliae, 
the  oiosest  of  this  groiQ>  In  Its  association  with 
the  liturgical  Saster  play.   It  stands  on  the 
page  of  the  Antlphonal  Just  preceding  the  text  of  .^ 
the  Quem  Quaerltls. 

The  tomb  Is  represented  by  a  Romanesque  canopy 
supported  on  pillars,  and  between  the  pillars  a 
black  rectangle  In  which  are  displayed  the  sudar- 
lum  and  llnteaalna  (napkin  and  linen  clothes)*  This 
rectangle  Is  obviously  an  elevation.  In  defiance  of 
perspective,  of  the  Interior  of  the  coffer:  this 
Is  what  the  holy  women  see  when  they  stoop  over,- 
as  they  do  according  to  the  rubrics  of  some  plays 
and  according  to  some  of  the  other  pictures,-  to 
look  Into  the  sepulchre. 

The  sudarlua.  wrapped  In  a  place  by  Itself,  and 
the  linen  grave  clothes,  are  here,  I  have  not  a 
doubt,  displayed  In  precisely  the  manner  In  which 
they  were  arranged  for  the  performance  of  the  play. 

The  aagBl  Is  seated  upon  a  marbled  rectangle  that 
represents  the  stone  rolled  away;  with  respect  to 
the  tomb,  he  Is  on  the  right  hand  (!&  deitera 
parte, ) 
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The  three  holy  women,  with  two  ▼ases  and  a  oen- 
ser,  are  ready  to  oense  the  toado  (tune  Intrant  et 
thurlfloant  looim. )   It  aiay  be  stretching  a  point 
too  far,  hut  do  not  the  faoes  of  these  women  sug- 
gest the  three  priests  (tree  saoerdotes)  who  played 
their  parts  with  amloes  over  their  heads? 

The  singular  high  position  of  the  soldiers  (one 
apparently  awake)  of  the  watoh,  and  the  smaller 
domed  structure  between  them,  pxtzzled  me  very 
much  at  first.  But  I  believe  this  Is  jtust  an  exam- 
ple of  progressive  action  on  a  single  background 
(the  decor  slmultaifie):  that  Is,  the  little  domed 
structure  may  not  be,  as  at  first  appears,  a  cupola 
on  the  top  of  the  tomb's  canopy,  but  another  repre- 
sentation of  the  tomb,  at  an  earlier  tine  -  during 
the  watch  of  Oood  Friday  and  Saster  Sve*  The  sol- 
diers, «ho  are  In  a  position  of  rest  If  you  Imaglwi 
them  upon  the  ground  Instead  of  jutting  out  like 
gargoyles  from  the  roof,  are  then  perfectly  Intel- 
ligible. They  had  been  represented  In  earlier  art 
which  was  largely  symbolical,  and  are  Incliaded  now 
as  part  of  the  tradition.  (Of.  i,i,  Egyptian  Ivory j: 
Of. ,  also,  Ho.  ^  of  this  list. ) 
( Paleographle  Musicals.  Vol.  II,  11,  p.  227* ) 
3.  OlexMont.  Oapltal  of  a  column  of  ;i^ti^  Dame  du 

Port.  Saec.  XII. 

This  sculptured  design  I  should  have  taken  for 
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an  altar  merely,  had  It  not  been  for  the  angel  on 
the  altar's  right,  and  the  bearded  saint  swinging 
a  oenser  on  the  other  side.  The  winged  angel 
points  to  the  tonb ,  whloh  Is  a  don  e  ^oanopled  al- 
tar.   The  bearded  saint  Is  most  likely  St.  Peter, 
the  first  after  the  holy  women  to  enter  the  sepui- 
oihre  (see  the  apostle *s  scene  In  many  of  the  later 
Daster  plays. ) 

(P.  Grants  ibiroou,  Album  aa  Musee  da  Somrtttpe  Oom- 
paree  [Trooadero],  Paris,  [after  1*92],  Plate  10.) 

4-.  Leop.  Tympanum  of  San  Isldro.  saeo.  xii. 

The  tomb  Is  represented  by  a  eoffer,  behind 
whloh  the  angel  sits,  and  the  areh  of  a  canopy  sup- 
ported by  two  pillars.   The  composition  Is  so 
erowded  that  the  angel  *8  head  and  wings  project 
outward  over  the  coffer  and  completely  out  of  the 
canopy. 

The  three  Maries  are  crowded  close  to  the  tomb. 
(Michel,  Vol.  II,  Part  I,  p.  2»^9. ) 

3,   Spain.  Bas-relief,  Santo  Domingo  de  Sllos. 
Saeo.  XII. 

Here  the  arch  overhead,  the  pillar,  ^nd  the 
three  Maries,  are  similar  to  those  In  M-,  save  that 
the  composition  Is  less  crowded;  the  angel.  In 
this  relief,  however,  la  seated  on  the  lid  which 
lies  diagonally  across  the  coffer. 
(Michel,  Vol.  II,  Part  I,  p.  225 • ) 
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6*  Mldlim.  Illumination  In  Uissal  of  the  priest 
Henri  (Collection  of  the  Count  rurstenherg- 
StannihelB),  Saeo.  Xll  (end.) 

The  angel-haloed  and  winged,  and  wearing  eooies- 
laatloal  ▼estmenta  -  is  seated  on  the  lid  (narhled 
like  that  In  Hartker  Antlphonal)  lying  diagonally 
aoroBs  the  coffer.  The  canopy  and  pillars  are 
clearly  drawn  and  cover  the  whole  conposltlon. 

The  Uarles,  at  the  right  of  the  picture  hear  a 
cartel  with  the  words  "ttuls  revolvet  .  •  • " ;  the 
angel,  one  with  the  Inscription,  "Jhesum  q.  guer- 
Itls  n  e  hlc."  etc. 

This  picture  Is  the  central  one  in  a  page  dl-> 
Tided  like  the  Biblla  Pauperum.   The  other  con* 
positions,  types  of  the  resurrection  are:  Sli^ah 
raising  the  widow* s  son;  Samson  carrying  off  the 
gates  of  aasa;  Isaiah;  Banias  and  lion;  Phoenix; 
BaYld  and  Goliath.  One  compartment  also  represMits 
the  soldiers  watching  at  the  tomb. 
(Michel,  vol.  II,  Part  I,  p.  ,32«. ) 
7.  Benevento.   Relief  on  Cathedral  door.  Saeo.  XII 

(end). 
a.   Burial  of  Christ:  two  men  (Joseph  of  Arimathea 
and  Nicodemus  r)^stand,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
coffer;  the  one  at  the  left  holds  the  lid  in  his 

**• 
1st.  John  mentions  Nioodemus  also  with  Joseph  of  Arimathea. 

John  XIX,    39.  Digitized  by  V^OOgle 
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hands.  The  body  of  Ohrlst  lies  In  th«  ooffer.  Th* 
ooffer  (reotangular,  strigllated)  stands  just  In 
firont  of  the  round- doned  four-pillared  oanopy, 
ifhloh  is  exactly  like  the  aost  familiar  pictures 
of  altar  oanoples. 
h,   in  the  laster  scene  the  angel  -  winged  and  ha- 
loed ->  sits  tQ>on  the  ooffer  (In  this  case  raised  on 
feet  )•   The  canopy  Is  seen  back  of  and  above  him; 
the  dborlum  proper  Is  apparent,  hanging  under  It. 

The  three  Maries  are  at  the  left,  bearing  ves- 
sels. 

I  consider  this  relief  very  Important  because  of 
Its  obvious  linking  of  the  sepulchre  with  pictures 
of  altars,  compare  for  Instance  the  miniature  from 
the  Life  of  St.  Benedict  described  above  (My  Fig- 
ure 3. ) 

(Venturl,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  703  and  705.) 
5.  Padua.  Illumination,  a.b.,  1170. 

The  angel  Is  seated,  on  the  right  of  the  pict- 
ure; the  (two)  Maries,  at  left  of  the  central  pil- 
lar.  The  ooffer  flat  on  the  ground  shows  the 
folded  sttdary;  Its  cover  Is  marbled. 

The  canopy  bears  upon  Its  battlemented  top  two 
sleeping  soldiers. 
(Venturl,  Vol.  ill,  p.  H-52. ) 
9.  ♦Mantua,  illumination  In  Missal  D  111,  15  of  JEdJZi* 

Clvlca.  Saec.  XIII. 
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Pillars  divide  this  plottare  Into  three  eonpart- 
ments.  The  angel  -  haloed  and  winged,  and  bearing 
a  staff  -  Is  seated  upon  the  marbled  lid  vhloh 
lies  obllqiiely  across  the  oompartnent  at  the  right  • 

The  middle  oompartment,  like  the  Hartker  Antlph- 
onal  drawing,  shows  the  Interior  of  the  coffer 
-  with  the  sudaiy  ->  T4>rlght,  out  of  perspective; 
but  a  lamp  or  olborlumC r )  hangs  In  this  arch,  and 
the  marbled  lid  of  the  coffer  Is  continued  froii 
the  angel* 8  compartment  into  this  one. 

The  three  Maries,  with  vessels,  are  In  the 
third  OQopartment ,  on  the  left  of  the  plotxare. 
(Venturl,  Vol.  ill,  p.  M47. ) 
10.  y landers.  Xylographlo  book,  Servatlus  Legende. 

Saee.  XV  (mid. ) 

St.  Servatlus  la  represented  at  the  Holy  septa- 
ehre,  to  which  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  had  ap- 
pointed him  guardian.  An  angel  appears  to  him: 
"AdoncQ  Vint  ung  angele  et  luy  comanda  qull  allast 
a  Tongre." 

A  sarcophagus  Is  shown,  over  which  Is  a  canopy 
supported  by  pillars.  The  whole  Is  very  like  the 
preceding  representations  of  the  tonto  of  Christ. 
(Hymans,  H.  S.  (ed. )  Servatlus-Legende.-  Oraph- 
isohe  Oesellschaft ,  Berlin,  1911. ) 
One  may  compare  with  these  representations  in  art,  the  fol-> 
lowing  description  from  the  fifteenth  century  English  version  of 
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the  Sreomnn  Humanae  Salvatlonle: 

ChrlBtls  Sepultiura  wit  m  /  is  oaved  Inwlth  a  stone 
Like  til  a  double  ohauabre  /  wlt^inne  othere  be  thayn  one 
A  littel  obaiOBbre  aen  fynde  /  first  in  tbe  forthemast  entring 
Caved  in  a  stone  above  /  and  noght  benetb  erth  ligging 
m  lenght  and  als  in  brede  /  oythere  halds  about  feet  eght 
And  als  a  nan  may  his  hands  /  reohe  vppe,  holdis  the  heght 
Be  a  dore  for  this  OhauiBibre  /  to  ane  othere  bot  littel  lease 
Y  is  to  say  als  of  heght  /  in  lengthe  and  als  of  brodenesse 
And  fro  man  be  the  littel  dore  /  is  entred  the  ohauiBibre 

foresaide 
On  the  right  half  is  the  stede  /  where  oristis  swete  body 

was  laide 
The  whilk  is  als  it  ware  a  fouxme  /  about  the  brede  of  thre 

fete 
And  fro  that  one  walle  to  y^  othere  /  shalle  nen  fynde  the 

lengthe  y'  of  taete 
The  heght  negh  a  fote  and  a  halfe  /  is  fonden  of  the  foiuene 

forsaide 
And  noght  holowgh  be  oause  y^  aboye  /  A  noght  w^tl^inne  it 

was  the  body  laide 
This  forme  of  the  Sepulore  onely  /  of  the  pilgrlnes  has 

the  naae 
Bot  the  Jewes  alls  the  stone  /  with  the  ohauiribres  oalles  the 

same 
The  dore  of  the  aoniDnent  /  was  stopped  with  a  grete  stone 

( T^  Mirroure  of  llant .  Saluaoion^s^Londo^.^.^  p^:^|v^^5Qle 
printed,  18SS, ) 
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DOUBTFUL  IXAlfPLSS 

SeieBons.  Ivory  dlptyque,  (now  at  South  Kenslng^ 
ton  ituseum),  Saeo,  xiii  (end* ) 

m  one  part  of  this  dlptyque  are  crowded  thre« 
soenee:  the  burial,  the  resurrect  ion,  and  the  har- 
rowing of  hell;  in  the  other,  the  Itories  at  the 
toBd) ,  the  Moli  ne  tangere.  and  the  appearance  of 
Ohriat  to  the  other  wonen.  The  arched  nidhea  being 
the  same  for  all,  I  am  in  doubt  whether  or  not  I 
should  interpret  then  as  sepulchre  canopies. 
(Michel,  Vol.  II,  Part  I,  p.  469.) 
yiorenoe,  Relief  by  AVDRIA  PISAMO  on  the  Baptistery 

gate.  Saeo.  XIII. 

Burial  of  Christ:  a  pendent  canopy  of  Gothic 
style  OToxhangs  the  coffer.  The  absence  of  pillars 
maKes  me  doubtful,  though  the  canopy  is  unmistak- 
ably part  of  the  picture:  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  decoration  or  frame  of  this  door-panel. 
(Frothingham  and  Marquand,  TeTt-booic  of  the  History 

of  seulptTire.  Mew  Yorlc,  I90>f,  p.  1»«^9. ) 

THE  COPPER  WITHOUT  CANOPY   . 

I  Shall  add  here  five  examples  of  representations  of  the 
ooffer  of  the  ton^  of  Christ,  without  canopy. 

l.Reichenau.  Illumination  in  parchment  MS.  No.  60  at 
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Karlsruhe.  Saeo,  Xll* 

The  angel  -  haloed  and  winged  -  Is  seated  on 
the  saroophagus,  ot  vhloh  only  the  outline  of  the 
upper  edge  la  apparent,  and  holds  19  his  right 
hand  In  sign  of  blessing  to  the  three  Maries  ap- 
proaching from  the  left.  Two  of  the  wooen  bear 
vessels,  one  a  censer* 
(F.  J,  Mono,  Sehauarlele  des  Mlttelalters.  Karls- 

ruhe  lf0^6,   p.  9* ) 
£•  Modena.  Relief.  ^.  1159. 

The  coffer  Is  a  sarcophagus  with  a  heavy  lid 
upon  It,  fron  xander  which  hangs,  In  the  nlddle,  a 
folded  cloth  ~  doubtless  representing  the  sudary. 
The  side  of  the  coffer  Is  decorated  with  two  rows 
of  circular  designs. 

The  three  Maries  are  bending  over  the  coffer* 

There  Is  no  angel. 

That  this  relief  Is  dtosely  related  to  the  -plays 
I  am  led  to  believe,  because  an  acceoipanylng  relief 
shows  the  three  Maries  purchasing  olntnents  fron 
a  merchant.  This  Is  the  only  Instance  I  happen  to 
know  of  this  subject's  appearing  In  art:  but  it  Is 
a  fanlllar  scene  In  the  later  development  of  the 
Easter  Sep\achre  play.^ 
(Venturl,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  270-I. ) 
*** 
IK,  Young,  some  Texts,  etc.,  pp.  303  -  30^>-  for  an  exainpla 
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1 

'3*  Cagliarl.  Relief  on  pulpit  In  cathedral*  A.D« 

1260. 

The  coffer,  like  the  preceding,  is  a  sarcopha- 
gus, with  heavy  lid,  from  beneath  which  in  the 
middle  hangs  a  folded  cloth.   Two  circular  de- 
signs decorate  the  side,  one  dn  each  side  of  the 
cloth* 

The  angel  (now  headless  )  Is  above  the  coffer 
as  though  flying,  and  carries  a  censer* 

The  woaen  approach  from  the  left,  bearing  ves- 
sels • 

(Venturl,  Vol.  ill,  p.  920.) 
M>.  Oaeta.  Relief  on  candlestick  of  cathedral.  Saec. 

XIII  (end.) 

The  coffer  Is  a  strlgllated  sarcophagus* 

Two  Maries  stand,  one  leaning  over  and  peering 
into  the  coffer* 

An  angel  stands  behind  It  and  speaks  to  than* 
The  mutilated  carving  shows  traces  of  what  sewns 
to  have  been  another  angel.  Venturl  says  "In"  the 
coffer*  I  cannot  distinguish  It*  Perhaps  It  was 
seated  on  the  side,  or  (like  the  Cagliarl  angel) 
flying  just  above.  I  know  of  no  o«ise  in  which  the 
angel  is  surely  represented  as  being  ^  the  coffer. 
(Venturl,  Vol*  ill,  p.  65«. ) 
5.  Orvleto.  Maltani  *  s  relief  on  pilaster.  1339. 

The  angel  sits  on  a  sarcophagus;  clothes  show 
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under  the  lid,  whloh  1b  not  removed;  lie  points  with 
his  right  hand  over  his  left  shoulder. 

The  three  Maries  approach  from  the  left« 
(Venturl,  Vol.  iv,  p.  351.) 

CONCLUSIOH 

The  Easter  Sepiachre,  to  summarize.  If  my  hypothesis  Is  ao- 
oepted,  was  oharaoterlstloally  a  little  struoture  comprising  a 
canopy  supported  hy  pillars  (usually  four),  and  capable  of  being 
enclosed  with  curtains  or  rich  hangings,  within  which  was  to  be 
found  a  low  altar-like  table  to  hold  the  coffer  or  sarcophagus. 
This  struoture  might  be  wholly  temporary,  or  might  be  built  per- 
manently over  an  actual  tomb,  in  either  case  It  was  reminiscent. 
If  not  directly  an  imitation,  of  the  early  form  of  canopied  al- 
tar.  The  pillars  of  the  temporary  sort  were  painted  or  glided, 
and  the  canopy  was  very  likely  decorated  In  gilt  and  carving  as 
well*   About  this  little  sepulohre-^iouse  there  was  scmietimes 
placed  a  frame  to  support  lights  and  keep  back  the  devout  onlook- 
ers.  One  great  candle,  the  paschal  candle,  was  doubtless  al- 
ways there  as  long  as  the  Easter  Play  was  given  In  the  church. 

It  Is  a  growing  conviction  with  me  that  the  form  of  the 
pageant-wagcm  In  England,  and  the  form  of  the  little  houses  rep«-c' 
resenting  different  scenes  In  the  stationary  plays  on  the  contl-  . 
nent,  were  directly  molded  by  the  Sepulchrum« 
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THE  SERPENT  WITH  A  HUMAN  HEAD 
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One  of  the  most  noteworthy  exaaples  of  the  close 
relationship  between  religious  drama  and  Christian  art 
is  to  be  found  in  the  correspondence  between  pictured  and 
dramatic  representations  of  the  serpent  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden«   I  call  it  noteworthy  because  in  the  field  of  art 
we  shall  find  ourselves  ultimately  concerned  with  some 
of  the  great  masters  of  the  renaissance^  and  especially 
with  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  -  The  Sistine  Chapel  Ceiling  of  Michaelangelo« 

Who  has  not  noted  with  curiosity^  in  the  picture 
of  the  temptation  on  that  ceilings  the  strange  serpent 
almost  irtioUy  womanT  Was  this  the  result  of  some  queer 
freak  of  misogyny  on  the  part  of  the  terrible  Florentine? 
Or  was  there  some  old  legendi  now  lost  sight  of ^  that 
might  account  for  such  a  monster?  Taguely  certain  lines 
of  Keats  and  Rossetti  would  float  in  the  mind^  and  perhaps 
one  dismissed  the  matter  as  probably  having  something 
to  do  with  Lilith  and  Lamia« 

It  is  my  purpose^  however^  to  show:  that  the  re- 
presentation of  the  serpent  in  Eden  as  having  a  human 
head  was  common  to  drama  and  iconography;  that  it  is  first 
noticeable  in  the  thirteenth,  or  the  early  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  being  then  a  startling  innovation  in 
art;  and  that  in  all  probability  it  was  the  mystery  play 
which,  to  facilitate  the  dialogue  between  Eve  and  the 


i 


serpent,  first  adopted  it,  from  a  literary  source. 
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Let  me   first  state  in  simple  terns  the  problems 
a  consideration  of  whidi  lias  brought  ae  to  this  point  of 
view«  The  hiiBan^-^eaded  serpent ^  it  would  seemi  must  dep- 
rive in  one  or  other  of  the  following  ways: 

A,  Zhe  literary  source  gives  rise  independently  to  the 
dramatic  and  iconographic  representation; 

B.  The  literary  source  gives  rise  first  to  the  axt 
form>  and   that  in  turn  brings  about  the  dramatic; 

C.  The  literary  soxirce  gives  rise  first  to  the  drama- 
tic,  and  that  in  turn  brings  about  the  art  form; 

or,  as  would  seem  only  remotely  probable, 

D,  The  dramatic  form  preceded  all,  occasioning  first 
the  literary  and   then  the  aurt  form. 

That  the  art  form  might  have  preceded  the  other 
forms  is  a  possibility  that  I  have  deemed  hardly  worthy 
of  enumerating  in  this  series  of  }iypotheses«  The  artists 
before  the  thirteenth  century  so  seldom  originated  any* 
thing,  so  persistently  followed  tradition  or  the  direction 
of  more  learned  men,  that  in  view  of  the  absence  of  any 
evidence  of  the  serpent's  having  been  represented  with  a 
human  head  before  the  thirteenth  century,  I  am  satisfied 
that  we  have  in  this  case  no  original  art  source » 

My  first  hypothesis,  that  the  literary  source  might 
have  given  rise  independently  to  the  dramatic  and  art  forms, 
is,  also,  proposed  rather  for  the  sake  of  completeness 
than  for  any  serious  expectation  of  its  proving  fruitful. 
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In  the  absence  of  sufficient  evidence  to  be  con- 
vincing on  this  pointy  wc  must  reason  from  probabilities* 
It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  thirteenth  century  artists- 
who^  as  was  observed  of  their  predecessorsi  followed  an 
ancient  and  fairly  rigid  tradition  ^   should  in  the  case 
of  the  temptation  and  fall  of  man  suddenly  have  been  in^ 
fluenced  to  change  their  mode  of  representation  purely 
by  a  literary  source.  There  does  not  appeax  to  be  any 
sufficient  reason  for  their  doing  so.   In  the  efflorescence 
of  art  in  the  thirteenth  century ^  which  sought  -  as  Didron 
pointed  out  and  Smile  Male  has  further  explained  -  to 
give  a  complete  mirror  of  human  and  divine  affairs^  it  is 
true  that  many  new  iconographs  appeared.  But  new  and  old 
were  intended  to  teach  doctrines ^  or  to  fix  in  the  mind 
principles  of  knowledge  and  belief.   Thus  we  have  new 
Bible  story  episodes  together  with  the  ancient  symbols^ 
we  have  iTUiAto^ix  i^a   as  well  as  the  C^^ristian  virtues,  and 
personifications  of  all  branches  of  knowledge.  But  the 
only  explanation  we  have  for  the  human  head  on  the  tempt- 
er is  that  this  head,  this  woman* s  face,  was  assumed  the 
better  to  ensnare  Eve,  since 

similia  similibus  applaudunt,  (1) 
Neither  this  nor  any  other  of  the  literary  sources  seems 
to  have  in  it  a  germ  of  doctrine  or  belief  such  as  to  have 


(1)   Petrus  Comestor,  Historia  Libri  Genesis^  Migne,  Pat- 
rol, Lat,  0X0V1II,1055, 
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iE  It  a  gog«  of  dootgino  9g  bollof  quell  ae  *a  lia^e  caused 
one  directing  the  work  of  artists  to  make   them  break  their 
ancient  tradition^ 

fhat  appeals  to  the  artist  far  nore  powerfully  than 
learned  comnentary^  however ^  is  the  direct  impression  re- 
ceived by  his  sensitive  and  observant  eye^  If  then  he 
should  see  the  serpent  represented  in  a  mystery  play^  he 
would  be  stimulated  to  represent  it  in  his  next  picture 
to  some  extent  as  he  aaw  it^  especially  if  the  play  seem- 
ed to  have  the  Church's  approval^ 

The  second  hypothesis  *  that  the  literary  source 
gives  rise  first  to  the  airt^  and  that  in  turn  brings  about 
the  drcimatic  form  -  is  answered  by  the  argument  against 
the  first. 

These  somewhat  weak  negative  arguments  lead  natur* 
ally  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  third  hypothesis* 
that  the  literary  source  gives  rise  first  to  the  dramatic^ 
and  that  in  turn  brings  about  the  art  form.  But  to  give 
any  strong  assurance  that  this  is  the  true  line  of  deriva-- 
tion  will  require  my  going  methodically  over  the  whole  body 
of  the  evidence J  in  order  to  produce  as  much  as  I  may  of 
positive  arguments.   The  documents  and  iconographs^  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  assemble  them  into  a  complete 
and  continuous  chronological  record^  present  many  diffi- 
culties. Gaps  of  time  and  place^  the  possibility  of 
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l08t  plays  and  deMOllalied  pictures ^  oust  be  allowed  for«  (2) 

I 
THE  LITERARY  SOURCES 

Taking  up  th,e  evidence  first  as  neaxlj   as  possible 
chronologically^  I  must  begin  with  tlie  literary  soxirces^ 

Petrus  Coaestor  in  Ills  comment  on  Genesis  (3) 
(Historla  Libri  Genesis)  says  of  the  serpent  in  tlie  garden 
of  Eden^ 

tunc  serpens  erectus  est  ut  homOs 
and  goes  on  to  tell  how  Satan 

elegit  CLUOddam  genus  serpen- 
tls  vt  ait  Beda  virglneum 
vultum  habene^  aula  similia 
similibus  applaudunt^  (4) 


(2)  If  at  any  time  new  evidence  should  come  to  light 
supporting  the  hypothesis  that  the  art  form  was  earlier 
than  the  dramatic^  nothing  would  give  me  more  pleasure. 

For  such  a  relationship^  inasmuch  as  it  is  far  more  unusual 
is  by  so  much  the  more  interesting, 

I  shall  treat  the  most  striking  example  of  the 
indebtedness  of  the  mystery  play  to  art^  in  my  chapter  on 
the  Hegge  play  of  the  Radix  Jesse ^  the  Tree  of  Jesse « 

(3)  Migne  Patrol,  Lat,  CXCVIII,  1055 

(4)  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  in  Beda  anything  remote- 
ly suggesting  the  phrase  which  follows  Comestor^s  vt  ait 
Beda,   Is  it  possible  that  the  vt  ait  Beda  refers  solely 

to  the  clause  elegit  quoddam  genus  serpentis^  which  is 
entirely  in  agreement  with  Bead's  explanation  that  the 
serpent  was  merely  the  instrument  of  Satan^  not  wise  in 
Itself? 

0,  Hippeau  in  a  note  in  his  edition  of  Le  Bestiare 
d' Amour.  (Paris,  1860,  p,  148)  asks  - 
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As  Conestor  died  about  1173  A.D.  hid  comnentary 
nay  be  regarded  as  about  conteMporaneous.wittL  the  Anglo- 
Noraan  play  of  Adas.   Inasmuobi  therefore ^  as  the  play 
of  Adam^  which  is  the  oldest  extant  vernacular  Frencl^ 
mystery  play^  does  not  present  the  serpent  as  having  a 
human  head^  and  as  there  is  no  other  Adam  play  in  any 
language  which  does  so  present  it  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury^  we  are  obliged  to  regard  COmestor  as  par  excellance 
the  literary  source.  (5) 

After  Peter  Comestor^  Vincent  de  Beauvais 
(c.  1190  -  c.  1364  A.D.),  or  to  call  him  by  the  Latin 
form  of  his  name^  Vincent ius  Bellovacensis^*  the  author 
or  compiler  of  the  Speculum  Haturalet  the  Speculum 
DoctrjLnale,  and  the  Speculum  HistorialSj  is  a  possible 
source «  0.   Hippeau^  in  the  note  already  cited  concern- 
ing Beda^  makes  the  following  reference  to  Vincent: 

•Ap,,  Vincent  de  Beauvais, 
1^  XX,  oh,  OXXXIII^* 


(Note  Oont^) 

•Bede  le  Venerable  ne  dit-il  pas  que  le  serpent, 

pour  parler  a  Eve,  avait  pris  le  visage  d'une  jeune 

filleT" 

But  he  may  allude  to  Comestor^s  comment, 

(5)    For  a  discussion  of  the  origins  of  a  tradition 
linking  Hebrew  Lillin  and  classical  Lamiae  with  a  mon- 
ster half- woman  and  half  serpent,  see  Appendix  B. 
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Next  comes  the   aiionymous  and  exceedingly  popular 
Speculum  Humanae  Salvationist   the  date  of  wliicli  Paul 
Poppe  fixes  as  about  IZZA.    (6)   This  work  has  sometimes 
been  erroneously  attributed^  in  addition  to  his  already 
enormous  bulk  of  volumes ^  to  Vincent  de  Beauvais« 

In  the  fifteenth  century  English  version  (7)  the 
passage  describing  the  serpent  tempter  (in  Chapter  I)    \v' 
is  translated  as  follows^ 

And  then  this  feend  be  fraude  /a  ser- 
pents kynd  him  chace 
Ihilk  xede  vpright  y*  tyme  /and 

bare  a  womans  face 
In  wham  this  wright  of  deth  /  entred 

full  wilyly 
And  be  word  of  y*  movth  A)egilt 

the  woman  slely 
In  an  old  Qerman  manuscript  (8)  at  Hanover ^  dated 
1476^  the  same  passage  is  translated^ 

Er  erkosz  uss  alien  creaturen  ein 
slangen^ 

(6)  Wahrscheinlich  um  das  Jahr  1324  von  einem  trotz 
aller  Forschungen  bis  Heute  unbekannt  gebliebenen  Ver- 
fasser  in  lateinishcher  Sprache  verfasst|  erlangte  es 
schnell  eine  ungeheure  Verbreitung.   Paul  Poppe, 
Ober  das  Speculum  Humanae  SalvationiSj  Berlin,  1887, 

(7)  The  Mirroure  of  Mans  Saluacionne^  London  (Roxburge 

ciubjTssBT: 

(8)  MS,  ^Q^,^/-  Konigl,  biblio,  zu  Hannover,   I  am  in- 
debted  for  this  reference  and  the  next  -^the  Wolf en  but- 
tel-blankenburger  MS.  1272)  -  to  H.  Schmidt- War tenberg  oocjlp 
in  Modern  Language  Association  Publications  XIV,  1899,  ^^^"^^ 
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Der  liat  menechen  lieubet  vnd 
plag  diok  zu  gande. 
Another  flfteentk  century  (German  manuscript  (Wolfenbuttel- 
blankenberger)  giyes  It  tlBius: 

He  koes  vt  alle  creaturen 
ene  Slanglie 

De  hadde  ejn   mynscben 

houet  Yp  ghericlit  to  gangke. 

Piers  tke  Plowman  is  tie  next  source  after  tte 
Speculum  Humeinae  Salvationisj-  of  course  antedating  the 
fifteenth  century  translations  just  quoted.   In  Piers 
the  Plowman  the  serpent  which  tempted  Eve  is  described 
as 

y-lik  a  lusard,  with  a  lady  visage  (9) 

Is  Chaucer,  in  the  Man  of  Lawes  Tale^  possibly 
thinking  of  the  same  thing  when  he  apostrophizes  the 
wicked  sultanessT 

QBOwdanesse,  rote  of  iniquitee, 

Virago J  thou  Semyram  the  secounde, 

0  serpent  under  femininitee, 

Lyk  to  the  serpent  depe  in  helle  y-bounde, 

0  feyned  womman,  al  that  may  confounde 

Vertu  and  innocence,  thrugh  thy  malyce, 

Is  bred  in  thee,  as  nest  of  every  vycel  (10) 

Ihere  is  nothing  more  than  a  figure  of  speech  in 

(•)   Vide  W.W.  Skeat,  Notes  on  Piers  the  Plowman,  Oxford, 

(10)   Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  B.  360  ff.  Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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tjbis  comparison  of  the   wicked  woman  with  the  serpent 
tempter;  there  is  no  direct  suggestion  that  the  serpent 
took  the  face  of  a  woman  in  order  to  trick  Eve.   let 
Skeat  does  so  interpret  this  passage^  and  thinks  the  line^ 

Thyn  instrument  sOj  weylawey  the  whyle! 
in  the  following  stanza  has  special  significance: 

0  Satan  envious  sin  thilke  day 

That  thou  were  chased  from  our  heritage 

Wei  knowestow  to  wommen  the  olde  way! 

Thou  madest  Eva  brings  us  in  servage. 

Thou  wolt  fordoon  this  or is ten  mariage« 

Thyn  instrument  so,  weylawey  the  whyle! 

Makestow  of  wommen  whan  thou  wolt  begyle^ 

It  seems  to  me  that  possibly  there  may  be  an 
allusion  here  to  the  human  *  headed  serpent  of  art,  but 
only  a  rather  shadowy  one«   Surely  it  is  a  common  enough 
comment  upon  the  story  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  one 
chsiracterisfic  of  the  middle  ages,  that  Satan  tempted 
Eve  first  because  she  was  weaker  than  Adam,  aind  that 
since  Adam's  fall  was  due  to  Eve,  all  men  should  beware 
of  the  falsely  alluring  beauty  of  women.   The  stanza 
just  quoted  I  believe  implies  no  more  than  this. 

In  the  Per 3 ones  Tale  Chaucer  tells  the  story  of  man's 
fall  without  even  the  vaguest  allusion  to  anything  like  a 
human-headed  serpent.  His  interpretation  of  the  story  is 
as  follows: 

There  may  ye  seen  that  deedly  sinne  hath^jiig^^yt^^^oOQlc 
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suggestion  of  tke  feend^  as  skewetli  kere  by  tke  naddre; 
and  afterward^  tke  delyt  of  tke  flesk^  as  skeweth  kere  by 
Eve;  and  after  tkat^  tke  conaentinge  of  resoun^  as  skewetk 
kere  by  Adam.  /  For  trust  wel^  tkogk  so  were  tkat  tke  feend 
tempted  Eve^  that  is  to  seyn  the  fleshy  and  the  flesh 
hadde  delyt  in  the  beautee  of  the  fruit  defended,  yet 
certes,  til  that  resoun,  that  is  to  seyn,  Adam,  consented 
to  the  etinge  of  the  fruit,  yet  stood  he  in  th^estaat  of 
innocence. 

The  West  Midland  Qeste  Hystoriale  of  the  Destruc^ 
tion  of  Troy J  a  translation,  by  a  contemporary  of  Chaucer, 
of  the  Historia  Destructionis  Trojae  of  Quido  delle  Colonne 
(1287),  speaks  thus  of  the  tempter: 

Hade  a  face  vae  fourmet  as  a  fre  maydon 

And  as  a  sprite  in  hor  spake,  pat  spede  to 
our  harme. 

Or  barly  toke  body  of  pat  bold  eddur. 

And  so  with  falshede  &  fairs  our  faders 
dissayuit. 
and  calls  him  ^is  lyuyaton  (i^*^  Leviathan), 

Having  considered  the  foregoing  literary  sources  for 
the  origin  of  the  human-headed  serpent,-  the  earliest  scarce- 
ly earlier  than  the  first  play  of  Adam  auid  Eve,  and  the 
latest  possibly  a  generation  later  than  the  first  Adam 
play  in  which  the  serpent  is  given  a  human  head,- — 'l 

(11)   That  is,  the  Chester  play,  probably  by  Ranulf 

Higden,  o,  1328.  ^  t 
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wish  now  to  cite  some  of  the  important  works  in  which  the 
temptation  of  man  is  recounted  or  alluded  to  without  any 
hint  of  human-he adedne 8 s  on  the  paort  of  the  serpent. 

This  will  serve  to  show  how  little  probable  it 
is  that  the  artists  were  directly  indebted  to  any  liter- 
ary source* 

Fifth  to  Sixth  Century 

St.  Avitua  (Iftgne,  Patrol.  Lat,,  LIX,  332)  - 
Porte  fuit  cunotis  animantibus  altior  astu 
jEmulus  arguto  callet  qui  pectore  serpens 
Hujus  transgressor  de  cunctis  sumere  formam 
Eligit,  aerium  circumdans  tegmine  corpus 
Inque  repentinum  mutatus  tenditur  anguem: 
Pit  longa  cervice  draco,  splendentia  colla 
Dipinguit  maculis  *♦♦**♦***♦****♦******♦* 

Procedit  coluber  terrarumque  abdita  linquens 
Praefert  terribilis  metuendum  forma  decorem. 
Dira  micemt  ocull:  turn  lumine  visus  acuto 
Laetior  optatum  discit  consuescere  solem« 
Nunc  simulat  blandum,  crebro  ceu  carmine  fauces 
Ludunt,  et  trifidam  dispergunt  guttura  linguam. 

Seventh  to  Eighth  Century 

Beda  Venerabilis  (Migne,  Patrol.  Lat.  XCIII,  376  - 
Dubia  et  spuria) : 

Serpens  per  se  loqui  non  poterat,        {^r^r^f^]r> 
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asaumpait^  niai  nimlrum  ilium 

diabolua  utena,  et  velut  orgaiium 

per  quod  artlculatum  aonum      /     J^^' 


emittereti  per  ilium  ^-V^ 

nempe  verba  faciebatj  et  tamen 

hoc  etiam  ille  neaciebat« 
In  the  aeveral  diacuaaiona  attributed  to  Beda> 
both  thoae  olaaaif ied  by  Migne  aa  dubia  et  apuria  and 
alao  the  exegetica  ^enuina^  the  aame  idea  concerning  the 
aerpent  ia  conveyed:   that  the  devil  uaed  the  aerpent 
aa  hia  inatrument  or  organ  of  utterance  (Patrol.  Lat. 
XCIII,  229  and  XCI,21l)   Aa  I  have  already  aaid,  I  find 
nothing  in  Beda  to  bear  out  Cpmeator^a  reference  to  the 
virgineum  vultum. 

Ei^th  to  Ninth  Oentury  (?) 

Qeneaia  B,  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem  formerly  attributed 
to  Caedmon^  (edited  by  Klaeber^  Heidelberg^  1913): 
Wearp  hine  ^a  on  wyrmea  lie  and  wsmd  him  ^a  ymbutan 
^one  dea&ea  beam  Jurh  deoflea  crseft 
Oenam  j^eer  ^aea  oftfetea  emd  wende  hine  eft  ^anon. 

Ileventh  or  Twelfth  Century 

Onulphua,  Poema  Biblicum  (12) 

The  dialogue  between  Eve  and  the  aerpent  ia  given 
without  any  deacription  of  the  aerpent* a  appearance. 

(12)   Karl  Young,  The  Poem>  Biblicum  of  Qnulphusj  Publica- 
tiona  of  the  Modern  Language  Aaaociation,  Vol«  XXX,  p.l. 
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Twelfth  Century^  circa  1100. 

Rupertus  Abbae  Tuitiensis  (Migne,  Patrol,  Lat. 

CLXVII,  290): 

Igltur  diabolus  quidem^  sire  Satanas^  ipse 

draco  magnus  et  serpens  antlquus  est» 

It  is  to  be  noted  here  that  the  serpent  of  Qene-* 

sis  is  often  identified  with  the  dragon  of  St.  John's 

Apocalypse. 

Thirteenth  Gentury 

St.  Martlnus  Legionensis  (Uigne^  Patrol.  Lat.GCVIIl): 
Sic  autem  loquebatur  diabolus  per  ignorantem  ser- 
pentem^  sicut  per  energumenos^  rel  fanaticos  loqui- 
tur. Serpente  enim  velut  organe  est  usus,  movens 
naturam  ejus  ad  exprimendos  sonas  verborum  et 
signa,  quibus  suam  monstraret  voluntatem.  ♦♦*♦♦♦♦ 
Callidissimus  dictus  est  propter  astutiam  diaboli. 
St.  Uartinus  quotes  St.  Augustine^  and  it  will  be 

observed  that  he  says  just  about  the  same  thing  that  the 

venerable  Beda  said.   This^then,  seems  to  be  the  ancient 

and  firmly  established  exegesis. 

Ancren  Riyle  (Camden  Society,  London,  1853):  in 

speaking  of  the  temptation  of  Eve,  the  author  of  the 

Ancren  Riwle  gives  no  description  of  the  serpent,  simply 

pointing  the  moral  that  women,  especially  anchoresses, 

should  be  warned  by  Eve  and  not  •cackle*  too  much  (p. 67). 
In  another  passage  he  describes  the  scorpion  in  the 
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fe   soorplun  is  onea  cunnes  wurm  ^et  hauM  neb,  ase 
me  sej^,  sumdel  lllclie  ase  wummon  jfiB   neddre  bi- 
hinden,  makeo  felr  semblaunt,  T  f ike^  mid  te  heaued, 
jr  stingeS  mid  te  teile.  ^et  is  lecherie:  ^et  is  ^es 
deofles  best,  fret  he  let  to  cliepinge7to  euerioh 
gaderinge,  ycheape^  hit  forto  sullen, ^beawike^ 
monie  j)iiruh  ^et  heo  ne  biholde^  nout  bute  pet  feire 
heaued. 

This  passage  may  hare  some  bearing,  as  Skeat  sug- 
gests, upon  the  human«-headed  serpent,  but  the  author  of 
Anoren  Riwle  does  not  make  any  connection  between  the 
scorpion  and  the  tempter  of  Eve.    (13) 

fourteenth  Century 

Dante,  Pur gat or io  (VIII,  97  et  seg J  ; 

Da  quella  parte  onde  non  ha  riparo 

La  picciola  vallea,  era  una  bisoia, 

Forse  qual  diede  ad  Eva  il  cibo  amaro« 

Tra  l*erba  e  i  fior  venla  la  mala  striscia 

Volgendo  ad  or  ad  or  la  testa  al  dosso, 

Leccando  come  bestia  che  si  liscia« 

It  is  significant  that  Dante  makes  this  serpent 

a  real  zoological  serpent,  yet  says  it  was  perhaps  such 

a  one  that  gave  Eve  the  bitter  food.  Bordello  in  point- 

(13)   See  Appendix  B.   Note  also  that  Chaucer,  in  The 
Mar Chan tee  Tale  (E  2057-60) ,  employs  the  figure  of  the 
scorpion  in  his  apostrophe  to  'sudden  hap*  or  fortune: 

0  sodeyn  hap,  o  thou  fortune  instable, 

Lyk  to  the  scorpioun  so  deceivable. 

That  flatterest  with  thyn  heed  when  thou  wolt  etJ^xute^yTp 

Thy  tayl  is  deeth,  thrugh  thyn  envenimin^eP^^^^^^^S^"" 
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ing  it  out,  moreorer,  calls  it  the  adrersary: 

•Vedl  l\   11  nostro  aTrersaro.* 

In  all  the  account  of  the  earthly  paradise  which 
fills  the  concluding  cantos  of  the  Purgatorio  there  is  no 
allusion  to  a  human- headed  serpent. 

Speculum  Gy  de  Warewyke>  circa  1310,  tells  nothing 
of  the  form  of  the  serpent  in  the  passage  about  the  fall  of 
man, 

Clannesse,  circa  1370  (in  Early  English  Allitera^ 

tire  PoemSj  London  1869) : 

Adam  in  obedyent  ordaynt  to  blysse, 

^er  pryuely  in  paradys  his  place  watx  de-rised 

Bot  tura  eggying  of  eue  he  ete  of  an  apple 
Jat  en«poysened  alle  peplez  Jat  parted  fro  hem  bo^e 
For  a  defense  |)at  watz  dy^t  of  dryjten  seluen, 
&  a  payne  fier-on  put  &  pertly  haiden 
There  is  nothing  in  this  poem  about  the  form  of 
the  serpent « 

'pe  lyff  of  Adam  and  Ere^  circa  1375 

(C*  Horstmann,  Sammlung  altenglischer  Legenden^ 
Heilbronn, 1878-81): 
fe   fend  com  as  a  neddre, 
Canticum  de  Creatione^  circa  1375 

(Horstmann,  Sammlung  etcj 
j^e  deuel  hem  j^oate  to  begyle: 
And  cam  j^der  wij^ynne  a  whyle. 
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Chaucer,  as  I  hare  already  obserred,  expounds  the 
story  of  the  temptation  and  fall  of  man  without  the  least 
hint  of  anything  like  a  human-*headed  serpent. 

Summing  up,  we  find  that  the  only  literary  sources 
for  the  tradition  prior  to  its  appearance  in  the  mystery 
plays  are:Peter  Comestor,  Vincent  de  Beaurais  (Hippeau^s 
reference  to  whom  I  hare  unfortunately  not  been  able  to 
rerify),  and  -  if  it  is  really  earlier  than  the  Chester  play- 
the  Speculum  Humanae  Salrationis, 

Though  these  are  rery  important  works  and  works 
no  doubt  consulted  by  the  writers  of  plays,  -  especially 
COmestor  and  the  Speculum^  -  it  is  doubtful,  in  view  of  the 
eridence  before  us,  that  their  popularity  was  sufficient  to 
affect  the  traditions  of  artists.   If  such  learned  men  as 
Dante,  Chaucer,  and  the  author  of  Ancren  Riwle^  ignore  the 
picturesque  and  startling  notion  of  Comestor,  I  cannot  re- 
gard it  as  probable  that  ai^ists,  a  century  or  more  after 
COmestor* 8  death  should  suddenly  decide  on  his  account  to  break 
their  own  tradition  of  more  than  a  thousand  years. 
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THE  ART  TOBU 

I  shall  now  trace  the  repreeentations  in  art  of 
the  serpent  tempter^  from  the  earliest  down  to  Hichaelangelo^s 
and  Raphael* s  frescoes.  Art  in  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era^  it  will  be  remembered^  was  almost  entirely  yyjo- 
bolic.  I  hare  found  no  e ample  of  a  narratlre  treatment  of 
the  story  of  the  temptation  esurlier  than  the  ninth  or  tenth 
century. 

Adam  and  Ere  with  the  tree  of  knowledge  and  the  ser- 
pentj  were  represented  in  art  from  the  early  centuries  of 
Christianity  as  the  symbol  of  original  sin.   That  is  to  say, 
the  iconograph  turned  the  mind  of  the  derout  belierer  to  the 
thoughts  of  his  inherited  wickedness^  the  curse  of  labor^  the 
coming  of  deaths  and  the  need  of  a  redeemer. 

Thus  on  the  famous  sarcophagus  of  Junius  Bassus»(see  p-a«) 
now  in  the  Vatican^  Adam  stands  on  one  side  of  the  tree  hold- 
ing a  sheaf  of  wheat j  Ere  on  the  other^  holding  a  sheep;  each 
holds  a  fig--leaf  as  being  conscious  of  shame;  the  serpent 
twined  about  the  tree  trunk  Is  a  simple  zoological  serpent. 
The  design  is  purely  symboliCi  the  sheaf  and   sheep  indicat* 
ing^  with  an  appropriate  dlTlsion  of  labor^  labor* s  primal 
c\irse;  the  tree  and  serpent^  the  first  cause  of  man^s  mortal- 
ity.  It  is  not  a  representation  of  the  tempting  and  fall  of 
man  within  the  Garden  of  Eden^  nor  of  his  toil  without  the 
gates ^  but  a  symbol  of  both.   Thus  it  is  suitable  on  the  sar- 
cophagus of  a  Christian^  in  a  series  that  is  dominated  tri- 
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umphantly  by  symbols  of  the  redemption  and  resurrection,  (14) 

In  some  of  the  rery  earliest  representations  of 
Adam  and  Ere  we  find  a  unique  type:  on  two  gold-glass  decora^ 
tiona  our  first  parents  are  standing  on  either  side  of  the 
serpent  entwined  tree^  but  with  little  suggestion  of  shame 
or  death;  on  the  contrary^  Ere  supports  a  necklace^  brace- 
lets >  and  a  gala  headdress^  and  beneath  the  designs  is  an  in- 
Titation  to  drinkl  Mr,  Lowrie  (15)  suggests  that  these  de* 
signs  symbolize  married  felicity. 

In  the  following  list^  from  the  second  century 
to  the  eighth  century,  inclusire,  whether  in  gold-glass  de- 
coration,  medal,  plate,  sarcophagus,  or  fresco,  the  design 
is  symbolic  and  the  serpent  is  purely  zoological •  With  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century  there  is  a  suggestion  of  a  re- 
presentative or  narratire  treatment  in  the  picturing  of  the 
serpent  as  apart  from  the  tree,  erect  on  the  tip  of  his  tail« 
Thereafter  the  artists  take  slightly  more  liberty  with  the 
subject,  but  it  is  not  until  the  thirteenth  or  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century  that  we  find  the  tempter  repre- 

(14)  Mr.  Walter  Lowrie  in  his  Monuments  of  the  Early  Churchy 
New  York,  1901,  speaks  of  the  symt)oli8m  of  Adam  and  Ere  in  these 
first  sculptured  representations  as  being  not  fully  explain- 
ed. Perhaps  reference  to  a  mortuary  inscription  of  the  second 
century  giren  by  Wilpert  will  be  sufficient  comment: 

DIXIT.  ET  HOC.  PATER.  OMNIPOTENS.CVM  pelleret  Adam; 
DE  TERRA.  SVMPTVS.  TERRAE.  TRADERIS.  HY  mandus 
SIC  NOBIS  SITA.  PILIA.  EsTA.  OAPECHRISToque  rolente 
BIS.PENOS.  SEPTEM.  Q.  ANNOS.  EMEnSA  decessit 
HAEO.ILLI  PER  CHRISTVH.  FVERAT.SIC  plena  senectus 

(Joseph  Wilperti  Fractio  Panis:  Freiburg,  1895,  p. 60) 

(IB)  Op.  cit.>  365-367) . 
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sented  with  a  hiiman  head*  Eren  after  the  introduction  of  the 
human  head^  hoverer^  the  temptation  is  rery  commonly  shown 
with  a  dimple  zoological  eerpent^  the  aame  artist  some-* 
times  -  Lucas  Cranach  for  instance  -  impartially  giring^  in 
separate  pictures^  both  types • 
A:  The  Serpent  Zoological 
Second  Century 
Painting 

Naples >  catacomb  of  S,  Qennaro,  ceiling  fresco. 
In  this^  the  oldest  known  representation  of  Adam 
and  ETe^  the  serpent  is  lacking,  Ets  is  tasting 
the  apple  and  Adam  seems  to  be  pointing  toward  her, 
(D.V.  Schultze,  Arch&ologie  der  altcliristlichen  Kunst^ 
Munich,  1895,  p. 166 J 

Third  Century 

Painting 

Rome,  fresco  in  a  sarcophagus  niche  of  S.  Priscilla, 

Kaufmann,  who  says  there  ax6  altogether  sixteen 

Roman  frescoes  depicting  Adam  and   Ere,  describes 

them  in  general  as  follows: 

"Altera  Tresken  zeigen  Adam  Oder  Era  nach 

dem  Apfel  greifend,  jQngere  beide  ihre  Scham  mit 

be i den  R§Uiden  bedeckend  und  nur  einmal  (in  S. 

Domitilla)  das  in  der  Plastik  und  auf  Goldgl&sern 

stindige  Schema:   Adsim  sBur  Links  und  Era  rechts  Tom 

Baume,  ron  dem  die  Schlajige  sich  ihr  zuwendet, 

baide  mit  der  Linken  die  Scham  bedeckend,  mit  der 

Rechten  die  Prucht  greifend,*  r^     T 
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Paderborn,  1913 ^  pp.298  and  303.  No  picture  of  tlie 
S.  Prlecllla  fresco  Is  giren  by  Kaufmann.) 
Third  or  Tourth  Century 
Gold-glass  fraigment 
RomSs  catacombs. 

Ere  has  elaborate  headdress^  necklace^  and 
bracelet « 

Inscription;  DI»(  NITA8  AM)IC0RUM  PIE 
(Lowrle,  Op>  cit.s  p,  363)   (16) 
Oold-glass  (containing  Old  and  New  Testament  symbols) 
Rome^  catacombs « 

Ere  has  necklace ^  and  appaurently  a  fine  coiffure. 
Inscription:  PIE  ZESES   (Lowrie,  p.  367.) 
Fourth  Century 

Sarcophagus I  A.D.  350 

Junius  Bassus*  sarcophagus ,  now  at  the  Vatican; 
Old  Testament  symbols  mingled  with  New  Test,  story, 
Adam  and  Ere  with  tree  and  serpent ^  sheaf  and 
sheep. 

(Lowrle,  p.  262,  and  C.M.  Kaufmann  Handbuch  der 
christlichen  ArchSLologie^  Paderborn,  1913,  p. 
503.) 
Sarcophagus 
Rome 
In  the  Later an  Uuseum,  Rome. 

God  (a  beardless  youth,  the  creatire  Logos) 

(16)  Sare  where  I  explicitly  state  otherwise,  the  references   t 
in  parentheses  are  to  books  containing  reproductions  of  thPO^I^^ 
works  of  art  listed. 


t  « 
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stands  between  Adaun  and  Ere  and  bestows  the 
sheaf  and  sheep.   The  serpent  and   tree  do  not 
appear « 

(Lowrle^  p«  260,)  (Description  but  no  picture^ 
Qulda  del  Museo  Crist lano  Lateranense^  Rome, 
1898J  pp,65,64j 
Sarcophagus 

From  Mas-d*Alre,  Landes,  Prance^ 

Ere  at  left  of  tree,  Adam  at  right. 

(O.M.  Dalton,  Byzantine  Art  and  Archaeology ^ 
Oxford,  1911,  p,130.) 
Relief  sculpture,  border  of  plate  (T) 
From  Laodlcea 

Adam  (only  left  arm  remains)  at  left  of 
tree.  Ere  at  right,  with  arm  extended  to- 
ward the  serpent. 

(Jean  Ebersolt,  Sculptures  chr^tiennes  in^- 
dites  du  musee  de  Constantinople  in  Re rue 
Arch^ologique,  XXI.) 
Bronse  Medal 
Rome  (?) 

Adam  on  left.  Ere  on  right  of  tree.   The  Good 
Shepherd  in  the  middle  of  the  medal  is  sur- 
rounded by  Old  Testament  symbols,  of  which 
Adam  and  Ere  constitute  the  first,  and  Noah 
in  the  Ark  the  last. 
(Lowrie,  357.) 
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Glass  bowl 

Podgorltza 

Adam  at  leftj  Ere  at  rights  reach  toward  the 
serpent  entwined  tree  with  one  hand  and  indi- 
cate their  sense  of  shame  with  the  other. 
(Kaufmann,  Handbuch,  p»684j 
Fourth  or  Fifth  Oentury 
Saurcophagus 
Rome. 

From  the  old  basilica  of  Saint  Paul^  and  now 
in  the  Lateran  Museum,  Orazio  Mfiirucchi^  archae-- 
ologist  of  the  pontifical  museums j  assigns  this 
important  sarcophagus^  which  he  characterizes 
as  *un  compendio  di  Bibbia  figurata  e  di  esposi- 
zione  dommatica  della  fede  cristiana^*  to  the 
fourth  century.   It  is  remarkable  for  haring 
the  representation  of  the  creation  of  man  by 
the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  Creation, 
Lowrie  says,  is  represented  only  three  times 
on  sarcophagi.   The  painters  of  the  catacombs, 
says  D^m  H.  Leclercq,  (17)  nerer  represented  it. 
The  creatiTe  Logos  stainds  between  Adam  and 
£Te  bestowing  the  sheaf  and  sheep:  he  is  young 
and  beardless,  yet  the  three  persons  of  the 
Trinity  in  the  creation  scene  (immediately 

(17)  H,  Leclercq,  Memuel  d^Arch^ologie  Chretienne^  Paris, 
1907, 
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SARCOPHAGUS 
With  creation: 
Fourth  Century 
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adjoining)  are  all  bearded.  (18)  The  tree  and 

serpent  are  at  the  right.  (Orazio  Marucchi^ 

Guida  del  Mueeo  Cristiana  Lateranense^  Rome, 

X898J 

Kaufmann says  there  are  about  fifty  representations 

of  Adam  and  Ere  to  be  foiind  on  sarcophagi ,  the  earlier  (  as 

in  the  case  with  the  frescoes)  showing  them  reaching  for  the 

fruit,  the  later  corering  their  nakedness,  (19) 

Representations  of  Adam  and  Ere  to  be  found  in  the 

Lateran  Ifuseum  (gallery  of  sarcophagi),  but  of  which  I  am 

not  able  to  refer  to  reproductions  specifically,  (20)  are: 

Fragment  of  a  sarcophagus  (Lateran  Ifuseum,  No.ll?,^) 

Front  of  a  sarcophagus  (Lateran  Uus.,  No,  181) 

Sarcophagus  (Lateran  Mus.,  No,  155):  Ood,  bearded, 

touches  Adam  on  the  shoulder, 

Corer  of  sarcophagus  (Lateran  Uus,,  No,  136):  the 

sheaf  of  wheat  included  to  indicate  cvirse  of  labor. 

Front  of  a  sarcophagus  (Lateran  Uus,,  No,  146) 

Sarcophagus  (Latersm  Uus,,  No,  152):  the  sheaf 

and  sheep  included. 

Sarcophagus  (Lateran  Uus,,  No,  154) 

Corer  of  sarcophagus  (Lateran  Uus,,  No«  161) 

(18)   Leclercq  thinks  that  in  the  scene  of  the  creation  of 
man  we  hare  an  example  of  the  influence  of  classical  art: 
"Le  groupe  de  Prom^th^e  derint  la  creation,"  Others  hare 
suggested  that  the  two  standing  figures  are  angels!  Bearded 
angels  are  apparently  possible,  since  in  what  is  clearly 
meemt  for  the  angel  bearing  Habaccuc  by  the  hair  to  Daniel 
in  the  lions'  den,  on  this  ssune  sarcophagus,  the  angel  is 
bearded. 

\l%\       S^^^2^^>    Op>    Pit      pp,505    ff,  Digitizedi3.G00de 

(20)  See  Qaruccis  Storia  dell^arte  cristiana^  Prafo,  ±879,   o 
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Cerer  of  sarcophagus  (Lateran  Mus.j  No«  176): 
Front  of  a  sarcophagus  (Lateraa  Uus.^  No,  186): 
Ad€u&  and  Ere  stand  on  either  side  of  dlrlne  Logos^ 
who  has  staff  and  sheep  as  though  the  Oood 
Shepherd. 
Front  of  a  sarcophagus  (Lateran  Mus»,  No,  189): 

IiOgos  glres  sheaf  and  sheep. 
Front  of  a  sarcophagus  (Lateran  Uus^  No,  191) 
Front  of  a  sarcophagus  (Lateran  Mus«,  No«  193): 
the  dlrlne  Logos  with  sheaf  suid  sheep  beside 
Adam  aiid  Ere  who  stand  uoAer  the  tree. 
Front  of  a  small  sarcophagus  (Lateran  Mus,,  No,  212) 
With  the  Sixth  Century^  as  Marucchl  points  out^  (21) 
comes  the  beginning  of  the  abandonment  of  the  symbolic  decora- 
tion of  sarcophagi. 
Gem 

Rome  (t)  Of  uncertain  date  but  certainly  of 
early  Christian  epoch;  now  In  British  Museum, 

Treatment  Is  simple  and  conrentlonal, 
(Kaufmann,  Op^  Clt,,  p,30S,) 
Serenth  Century  or  Earlier 
Fresco  painting 

Celling  of  the  necropolis  at  El«>Karegh, 
Adam  stands  at  the  left  of  the  tree^  Ere 
at  the  right;  each  holds  a  flg->leaf  In  the 
left  handj  and  has  the  right  hand  raised  to 


the  mouth  as  though  In  the  act  of  eating^ ^^^T^ 
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Arch&ologle^  Paderborn,  1913,  p.  278.) 
Hlnth  Century 

Illumination 

Atcuin' 8  Bible ^  ciroa  800 j  in  British  Museum. 
aod  beardless;  Adam  and  Ere  at  right  of  tree, 
and  the  serpent  somewhat  further  to  the  right 
and  erect  on  tip  of  its  tail.  Here  we  hare 
an  illustration  rather  than  a  mere  symbol. 
(Kulturgeschichte  des  Mittelalters^  Kauf- 
mann,  Mogk,  Hirt,  etc.,  Leipzig,  1897; 
and  J.O.  Westwood,  Palaeographia  Sacra  Pic- 
toria.  London  CL843-45.]) 
Tenth  or  Elerenth  Century 

Illumination  £«  1000 

Alfric^s  Anglo-Saxon  rersion  of  the  Pentateuch, 
US.  Cotton  Claudius  Bir,  in  British  Mus. 

Adam  and  Ere  are  both  at  the  right  of  the 
tree,  about  which  the  serpent  is  twined,  and 
face  towaird  it:  Ere  takes  the  apple  with  her 
right  hand  and  reaches  back  to  Adam  with  her  left. 
(Thomas  Wright,  A  History  of  Caricature  and 
Grotesque  ,  London,  1875,  p. 57.) 
Relief 

Hildesheim  cathedral  door. 

Ood,  with  cruciform  nimbus,  points  the  left 
hand  accusingly  at  Adam,  who  is  at  the  left 
of  the  tree;  Adam  points  back  at  Ere,  who  is    t 
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tempter^  at  her  feet.  Both  Adam  and  Ere  face 
toward  Qod^  and  are  in  a  crouching  attitude  hold- 
ing fig-leares.   The  serpent  in  this  relief  is 
a  sort  of  dragon^  haring  wings  and  feet« 

The  design  is  remarkable  in  that  it  repre- 
sents the  story  and  illustrates  the  dialogue  iow 
mediately  preceding  the  curse ^  and   also  in 
that  it  gires  the  serpent  a  new  form.   So  fax 
as  I  am  aware  the  serpent  had  up  to  this  time 
always  been  simply  a  serpent.   (W.  Bode, 
Die  Deutsche  Plastik>  Berlin,  1887,  p. 25.) 
Elerenth  Centur7 
Illumination 

Monte-Cassinos  exultet. 

Ere  stands  with  outstretched  arms,  her  right 
to  the  serpent  and  tree,  and  her  left  to  Adam, 
who  faces  toward  her,  tasting  the  apple  she  prof- 
fers •  The  tail  of  the  serpent  reaches  from  the 
tree  and  is  wound  about  the  feet  of  Ere.   The 
serpent* s  head  is  not  rery  clear  in  the  only  re- 
production I  hare  examined, but  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  human, 

(Michel,  Vol.  I,  Part  II,  p.  809.) 
Twelfth  Century 
Relief 

Modena  cathedral  frieze,  first  half  of  the  centxiry. 


SeTeral  episodes  of  the  Adeun  and  Ere  stow 
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pictured:   (1)  Creation  of  Adam,  (8)  Creation 

of  Ere  -  rising  from  side  of  Adam  sleeping, 

(3)  Temptation  and  fall:  tree  and  serpent,  simple, 

(22)  (4)  The  Cxirse,  (5)  Expulsion  by  the  Angel, 

(6)  Adam  and  Eye  working  in  the  field. 

(Venturi,  Storia  dell 'Arte  I  taliana.  Vol.  Ill, 
— — ^—  — — —  — — ^  "^-^ 

PP. 151-154 J 
Relief 

Verona^  door  of  S.  Zeno,  1139. 

In  this  caoe^  as  in  the  Modena  frieze ^  we 

hSLje   the  sereral  episodes  of  the  Adam  and  Ere 

story.   In  the  temptation  the  serpent  and  tree 

are  simple.   (Leader  Scott,  The  Cathedral 

Builders,  New  York^l899,  p. 167) 
Capital 

Clermont-Ferrand  (old  Aurergne),  Notre-Damcdu 

Port;  first  part  of  century,  or  possibly  much 

earlier. 

Adam,  reproTed  by  winged  figure  which  holds 

him  by  the  beard,  retaliates  on  Ere,  whom  he 

grasps  by  the  hair,  and  kicks.  (23) 

(Michel,  Vol.1,  Part  II,  pp.600ff.) 
Capital 

8t-Martin  d^Ainay,  Lyon^  1106. 

The  curse:  serpent  has  large  head,  but  not 

human.    (Michel,  same  passage.) 

(22)   That  is^  conrentionally  treated,  or  with  no  significant    |^ 
rariation.   In  this  sense  I  shall  hereafter  use  the  word  simple. 
(23)   God,  moreorer,  is  shown  striking  Adam  with  his  clenched 
fist.   See  DidroSJ'I,  p.  185. 
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Capital 

Salnt'-Qermaln^des^PreSt  Cluny, 
Serpent  and  tree  are  simple « 
(Hldiel,  same  passage.) 
Miniature 

Smyrna s  Greek  Octateuch. 

In  a  series  of  tlie  whole  Bible  story:  the 
serpent  is  simple. 

(Miniatures  de  L^Ootateuque  Oreo  de 
Smyrne,  Preface  de  D.-C.  Hessellng, 
Leyde,  1909) 
Painting. 

Hildesheim,  St.  Michael* s  ceiling, 1186. 

Adam  and  Ere  in  a  series  that  traces  the 
genealogy  of  Christ,  with  the  Radix  Jesse^ 
etc.  Adam  stands  at  the  left  and  Ere  at 
the  right  of  a  conrentional  tree;  both 
face  towards  it.  The  Creator,  with  cruel-* 
form  nimbus,  appeaurs  in  the  midst  of 
smother  tree  to  the  left.  A  third  tree, 
to  the  right,  shows  flTO  heads  among  the 
leares. 

The  design, which  does  not  Include  any 
representation  of  the  serpent,  or  any  sug- 
gestion of  a  sense  of  shame  in  nakedness 
would  appear  to  illustrate  the  text  "And  Gtod 
blessed  them  and  Ood  said  unto  them.  Be  fruit*^ 
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etc«  (aen.1^28).  For  the  Qreator  in  the  tree^ 
moreoTer^  has  his  right  hand  raised  in  the  posi- 
tion which  symbolizes  blessings 

What  the  fire  heads  in  the  other  tree  may 
signify^  unless  they  sore  intended  for  angels ^  I 
cannot  surmise,   (r.  ron  Reber,  History  of  Medi- 
aoTalArt,  transl.  by  J.T.  Clarke,  New  York,  1887^ 
W,Lubke>  Ecclesiastical  Art  in  Germany^  transl . , 
London,  1871,  p«230.  Woltmann  and  Woerman^;!, 
Vol.I,p.S12j 
Relief 

Verona^  bronze  door,  end  of  century, 

Adam  and  Ere  in  a  series  concluding  with  the 
Radix  Jesse,   The  serpent  and  tree  are  simple, 
(Michel,  Vol,  I,  Part  II,  p. 678,) 
Thirteenth  Century 
High  Relief 

Rome,  Arnolfo  di  Cambio's  ciborium  in  S,  Paolo- 
fuori-le-mura,  1286, 

Ere  with  the  tree  and  serpent,  simple, 
(Venturi,  Vol,  IV,  p. 87,) 
Stained  Olass 
Sens 

Together  with  Moses  and  the  passion  of  Christ, 
surrounding  the  Good  Samaritan, 

The  tempter  looks  more  like  a  bird  than  a 
serpent.   The  serpent  in  the  Moses  pictures--^     t 
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Toiirteenth  Century 
Relief 

OrrletOs  cathedral  pilasters  C.13SI 

Adam  and  Ere  in  a  series  of  designs  begin- 
ning with  creation  and  ending  with  their 
toil  outside  Eden«   Two  angels  accompany  the 
Creator  in  each  of  the  creation  scen«f j  a 
seraph  and  an  angel  effect  the  expulsion  from 
Eden. 

In  the  temptation  scene  the  serpent  is 
simple* 

(Venturl,  Vol.  IV,  p.328j 
Relief 

Florence >  Qiotto^s  campanile,  fi..l336: 
Qiotto  and  Andrea  Pisano. 

Creation  of  Adam  and  Ere  and  their  toil 
outside  Eden,  are  shown  in  a  series  typi- 
fying the  origins  of  the  labors  and  arts 
of  man  (e.g.  Jabal  in  the  tent  with  his  flocks j 
Jubal,  the  father  of  trumpeters;  Noah  the 
first  Tintner).   The  serpent  does  not  appear. 
(Venturi,  Vol.  IV,  p. 443.) 
fifteenth  Century 
Painting 

Ghent J  panels  of  the  famous  3hent  altar-piece 
by  Hubert  emd  Jan  Van  Eyck^  1432;  originals 
in  Brussels  museum. 

Adfiun  and  Ere  are  represented  one  on  each 
-31- 
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of  the  two  narrow  panels  which  close  orer  the 
central  picture  of  the  upper  half.  There  being 
no  room  for  them^  tree  and   serpent  are  not 
shown. 

The  picturefih  in  this  altar-*piece^  as  I  shall 
show  later,  aire  nerertheless  influenced  by  mystery 
plays. 

(Masters  in  Art,  Vol.  V,  Part  56.) 
Painting 

Brabant,  by  Hans  Memlinf;;!  now  in  Vienna. 
Adam  and  Ere-  no  serpent  is  shown. 
(R.  Muther,  Qeschichte  der  Malerei,  Leipzig, 
1909,  p. 47.) 
Woodcut 

Nuremberg  chronicle,  1493;  Wolgeauth^s  school. 
The  serpent  is  simple,  sare  for  a  small 
crown  worn  on  its  head. 
Woodcut 

Initial  by  Froschomer. 

Ere  takes  the  apple  from  the  serpent;  a  deer 
crouches  at  her  feet.  Serpent  is  simple. 
(0.  Jennings,  Early  Woodcut  Initials^  Lon- 
don, 1908,  p. 145.) 
Sixteenth  Century 
Sculpture 

Nuremberg  Museum,  the  Little  Rosary  of  Veit 

StOSS,    C.     1517,  Digitized  by  Google 
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Adam  and  Dre  stand  on  either  aide  of  the 
tree  and  serpent i  simple. 
(Michel,  Vol,  V,  Part  I,  p. 114 J 

Painting 

Venice,  by  Palma  Vecclii»,  c.  1500-1512; 

now  in  Brunswick  Oallery,  Germany;  formerly 

attributed  to  Oiorgione. 

Adam  and  Ire,  tree  and  serpent,  simple, 
(Venturi,  Vol,  VII,  Part  I,  p. 103,  p. 607; 
Woltmann  and  Woermann,  Vol.11,  p,277.) 
Woodcut 

BaTaria>  by  Albreokt  Altdorfer,  c.  1500-1520, 

Si  lioo  leao, 

f 

Adam  and  £Te,  tree  and  serpent,  simple, 
(Little  EngraringSs  Number  I,,  London,  1902.) 
Wood  sculpture 

Switzerland^  by  Hans  Wydyz  tke  elder,  first 
part  of  century;  in  museum  at  Basel, 

Adam  and  Ere  are  beautiful,  rery  realistic 
statuettes;  tke  tre^  and  serpent  eu:e  simple 
so  far  as  appears,  but  as  the  kead  of  tke 
serpent  kas  been  broken  off,  it  is  impossible 
to  be  positire. 

(Rudolf  F,  Burckkardt  in  Burlington  Magazine, 
Vol.  XI,  p.  212.) 
Painting 

Antwerp^  by  Jan  Qossart,  called  Mabuse^  OOQ Ic 
£.  1503;  now  in  Kaiser  Priedrick  Museum, 
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Berlin. 

The  serpent  is  simple. 
(RiokaLTd  Muther,  Qeschichte  der  Malerei^ 
Leipzig^  1909^  p. 58) 
Copper  Engraring 

Bararia^  by  Albreoht  Purer ^  1504. 

Numerous  animals  in  the  compos itionj 
the  treatment  is  simple ^  though  the  ser- 
pent has  a  sort  of  crest. 
Painting 

Bararia,  by  Albrecht  Dilrer^  c.  1507 j 
now  in  the  Prado^  Uadrid. 

Sre  receires  the  apple  without  looking 
at  the  serpent;  treatment  simple. 

The  serpent  is  zo<5logicalj  though  its 
head  is  peculieurly  rariegated  in  color  and 
somewhat  fantastic. 

(H.  Knackfussi  Purer ^  transl.^  Leipzig, 
1909,p.56.) 
Copper  Engraving 

,by  Hans  Leinberger^  c. 
lill-15. 

Treatment  is  simple. 

(Uax  Lossnitzer,  Hans  Lattberger^  Berlin, 
1913,  plate  1.) 


Woodcut 


Frankfort,  in  Jacobus  Rueffius*  Pe  Con^ 
ceptu  et  generatione  hominis^^'^'^1^^77^   o 
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lex  J   curious  design:  the  trxink  of  the  tree 
about  which  the  serpent  twines  is  a  human  skel- 
eton^ or  figure  of  Deaths  the  extended  arms 
forming  the  brauiches^  The  serpent  is  simple « 
(Jsunes  Westfall  Thompson,  The  Frankfort  Book 
rair^  Chicago^  1911,  p. 118.) 
Woodcut 

German7iby  Bar the 1  Beham. 
The  design  is  similGu:  to  the  woodcut  in 
Rueffius  save  that  Adam(T)  holds  a  flaming 
sword! 

(Described,  not  reproduced,  by  W.B.  Scott, 
Little  Masters^  London,  1879,  p,84j 
venteenth  Century 
Painting 

Bologna,  by  Francesco  Albani;  now  in  RoyaJL 
Uuseum,  Brussels « 

Adam  and  Eve  are  large,  but  the  serpent 
is  not  very  prominent:  treatment  simple. 
(HtScltiilz^,  Das  Weibliche  Schonhe  its  ideal  > 
Jena,  1912,  Plate  120.) 
Illustration 

qermany  ,  a  Luther  Bible  published 

c.  1656. 

Treatment  is  simple » 
Other  painters  of  this  century  who  made  the  serpent 
in  Paradise  simply  zoological  are:  Johann  Rottenhammer^  Cox- 
Cle  (the  Flemish  Raphael),  and  Rubens.     Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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B;  The  Serpent  with  the  Human  Head 

The  human-headed  serpent  in  art  flourishes  in  the 
fourteenth^  fifteenth^  and  eeurly  sixteenth  centuries  -  that 
is^  at  the  same  time  as  the  mystery  plays« 

Though  I  have  relegated  to  eux  appendix  the  discue- 
sion  of  possible  influences  of  classical  and  oriental  mythol* 
ogy  upon  the  formation  of  the  monstrous  woman«»headed  serpent 
in  Christian  art^  yet  because  of  their  striking  similarity 
to  much  later  forms^I  shall  begin  my  list  of  the  human-head- 
ed serpent  in  art  with  two  or  three  examples  that  t  believe 

have  nothing  to  do  with  the  tradition  of  the  fourteenth  fif- 

h 

teenth  sind  sixteenth  centuries. 

Bronze  statuary 
Igypt 

Ancient  bronze  figxires  of  Isis  sind  8erapis(24) 
in  the  form  of  cobras  with  human  heads «   Isis 
wears  a  royal  heiaddress^  has  the  hair  and  face 
and  also  the  mammae  of  a  woman ^  the  latter  being 
on  the  anterior  or  ventral  surface  of  the  cobra's 
distended  •hood,*  or  neck, 
(Boscher,  Vol,  II,  article  Isis,  ) 

(24)  Roscher,  Ausfuhrliches  Lexikon  der  griashischen  und 
rSmischen  Mytho'logie^  Volume  11^  p>658,  Roscher  speaks  of 
similar  treatment  in  silver  armlets  from  Naukratis,  and 
refers  to  the  Third  Memoir  of  Egyptian  Ixploration  rund> 
London,  1888, 

h    TKe  T«niot«    |04>«;bU?ty    a$   ««7tie      r«lati*wi  i*  t^ucW  »n.    i^    A^|i«T\ii)*  B- 
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Gem 

Rome(t)  in  the  earliest  epoch  of  Ch±i8tian  art* 
A  Christian  with  a  monogram  cross  (j|b  bends 
as  though  exorcising  a  serpent-like  monster  on 
which  he  stcuids«   The  monster  has  the  head  and 
arms  of  a  human  being  ,  but  terminates  in  a 
barbed  tail.   The  ventral  surface  is  covered  with 
numerous  mammae. 

(Didron,  Christian  Iconography ^  Vol.  IIa201.) 
Coin 

Roman  Empire^  fourth  century  (?) 

A  figure  holding  in  the  left  hand  a  globe 
surmounted  by  a  small  Victory,  and  in  the  right 
a  long  staff  tipped  with  a  Greek  oross,  stands 
with  the  right  foot  upon  the  human  head  of  a 
serpent.  Didron,  (25)  considering  the  cut  he 
gives,  describes  the  design  very  strangely, 
calling  it  ^Hercules  struggling  with  a  human- 
headed  serpent,*  and  again  explaining  thus: 
"Hercules  firmly  plants  his  foot  on  the  human- 
headed  hydra's  tail."   In  the  first  place 
there  is  no  struggle,  but  an  attitude  of 
calm  triumph;  in  the  second  place  the  victor 
plants  his  foot  not  on  the  tail  but  on  the 
head  of  the  monster;  and  finally  why  Hercules 

(25)  A.N.  Didron,  Christian  Iconography >  transl.  by  E.J.  Mil- 
lington,  and  completed  with  additions  and  appendices  by  Margar- 
et Stokes,  London,  1891,  Vol.  II,  pp.  201-2.   This  passage     t 
may  be  one  of  the  "additions."  Digitized  by  dOOQ  IC 
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should  be  armed  with  a  cross  Instead  of  a  olub  Is 
not  explained*  But  the  point  that  concerns  us 
is  that  in  this  design^  which  -  whatever  remin- 
iscence it  may  have  of  Hercules  -  I  believe  to 
be  Christian  in  its  significance^  there  is  a 
serpent  with  a  human  head. 
(Didron^  same  passage.) 

The  above  designs  have  obviously  nothing  to  do  with 
Adam  and  Eve,  and  could  only  by  a  very  remote  possibility  have 
had  any  influence  upon  the  artists  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Thirteenth  or  Fourteenth  Century 
Illumination 

Biblia  cum  figuris.  Bibl.  Nat.,  Paris,  MS. 
No.  9561,  fol.  8a.  Didron  assigns  it  the  date 
1340  in  his  list  of  illustrations  (Vol.  II, 
p.  437.). 

Adam  and  Eve  are  on  opposite  sides  of  th» 
tree,-  Eve  at  the  left  and  Adam  at  the  right, 
and  each  is  tasting  an  apple.  The  serpent, 
whose  enormous  folds  seem  thicker  than  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  he  entwines,  bifurcates 
neair  the  anterior  extremity  and  bears  two  hu- 
man heads! 

This  unique  (26)  representation  causes  the 
good  Didron  to  remark:  "The  serpent  has 
(26)  Didron  cites  no  other  example,  and  I  know  of  none*     t 
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occasionally  two  heads ^  one  female  with  which 
to  address  the  man,  the  other  male  with  which 
to  address  the  woman^* 

Peter  Comestor*s  dictum^  "similia  simili- 
bus  applaudunt*  is  thus  reversed*  But  unless 
the  original  be  very  different  from  the  cut 
Didron  gives ^  it  would  seem  hopeless  to  attezqpt  to 
distinguish  male  from  female  in  these  little 
faces « 

A  much  simpler  explanation  of  the  dupli-- 
cation  of  the  human  head  on  this  serpent  would 
be  that  the  artist  wished  to  suggest  motion^ 
the  serpent  watching  both  Adam  and  Eve  after 
the  temptation.  Progressive  action  suggested 
by  repeating  a  figure  in  the  same  composition 
is,  of  course,  familiar  in  medieval  art: 
there  is  an  exaunple  of  it  in  the  next  picture 
I  shall  discuss «   The  difficulty  lies  in  the 
fact  that  only  the  head  and  neck  are  dupli- 
cated, not  the  whole  serpent «   This  is  strange, 
indeed,  and  I  believe  unique «  But  as  the 
most  ancient  tradition  held  the  serpent  twin- 
ed about  the  tree,  the  artist  could  not  very 
well  repeat  the  whole  serpent's  body.  If 
this  explauiation  seem  strained,  I  can  only 
add  that  to  me  it  is  not  half  so  bizarre  as 
the  idea  that  the  miniaturist  intendedd^^cf^OOglc 
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represent  the  tempter  as  having  two  human  heads. 

To  have  given  him  even  one  human  head  was  surely 

a  sufficient  Innovation. 

(Didron,  Vol.  II,  p. 139,) 
Illumination 

France,  MS.  in  Blbl.  Nat.,  Paris. 

Dldron,  under  the  cut,  calls  this  a  French 
MS.  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  in  the  list 
of  Illustrations  (Vol.  II,  p.  437)  he  indi- 
cates the  same  MS.  (No.  9561)  as  the  preceding, 
euid  gives  the  date  1340. 

The  serpent  in  this  design  has  head  and  arms 
that  €u:e  human,  the  head  being  with  its  calm 
features  and  long  hair  almost  the  exact  counter- 
part of  Eve's. 

Eve  is  shown  first  in  the  conventional  posi- 
tion at  the  right  of  the  tree,  receiving  an 
apple  from  the  serpent;  and  again  at  the  left 
of  the  tree  tempting  Adam,  who  kneels  on  one 
knee  with  his  back  to  the  tree  and   serpent,  and 
looks  over  his  shoulder  at  Eve.   In  this  part 
both  Adam  and  Eve  have  apples  in  both  hands. 
Here  the  repetition  of  the  figure  of  Eve  wtthin 
the  frame  and  composition  of  one  little  minia- 
ture is,  clearly  enough,  an  indication  of  action. 
It  would  not  occur  to  anyone  to  say  that  the 
artist  had  represented  two  Evesl 
(Dldron,  Vol.  II,  p.  140.)      Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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Illumination 

Inglandt  British  Museum  MS.  Reg.  2Bvil 

Queen  Mary's  Psalter^ 

Adam  is  at  the  left  of  the  tree;  Eve 
at  the  right  reaches  up  to  seize  an   apple « 

The  serpent  has  the  *head  of  a  beauti- 
ful womaui  and  the  body  of  a  dragon,*  says 
Wright.   The  serpent  tail  is  entwined  about 
the  trunk  of  the  tree;  the  "body*  is  small 
and  seems  to  be  fiirnished  with  only  one 
pair  of  limbs  I  «  hindlegs  Qf  the  mammal 
quadruped  t3rpe.   It  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare this  with  the  type  shown  in  the  Trench 
MS.  cited  by  Didron,  which  gives  the  tezop- 
ter  only  one  pair  of  limbs  -  the  arms  of 
a  woman;  and  also  with  that  picture  of 
Van  der  Ooes  which  gives  four  limbs  to  the 
human-headed  monster ,  all  four  being  rep- 
tilian. 

Three  demons  are  represented  in  this 
psalter  illumination  besides  the  serpent 
tempter. 
(Wrights  History  of  Caricature j  p. 73.) 
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Painting 

Hamburg^   The  Qrabower  altar  from  St.  Peter%, 
by  Master  Bertram^  1379 i  now  in  Hamburg  Museum. 

Two  af  a  series  or  cycle  of  little  paint- 
ings on  the  so-called  Grabower  altar  show  the 
serpent  tempter  with  a  human  head. 

The  cycle  as  a  whole  (as  I^ endeavor  to 
show  later)  has  a  most  important  bearing  upon 
the  mystery  plays. 

(A.  Lichtwark,  Meister  Bertram^  Hamburgjl905j 
Fourteenth  or  Fifteenth  Century 
Illumination 

Germany  or  Austria,  MS.  No.  2980  (Ambras  259) 
in  the  Vienna  Hofbibliothek,  Lu twins  Adsun  und 
Eva.  (27) 

The  picture,  of  which  no  reproduction  is 
given,  is  thus  described  by  the  editors  of  the 
manuscript: 

**Bild:  In  der  Jtitte  eim  Baum  mit  Blattern 
und  Fr\ichten  (ApfelnT)j  darum  die  Schlange  mit 
menschlichem  Antlitz  und  Krone  gewunden;  Eva 
hat  bereits  eine  Frucht  in  der  Hand.* 
Fifteenth  Century 
Painting 

Florence ^  attributed  ty  Woltmann  and  Woermann 
to  Masaoclo,  and  by  Venturl  to  Masollna, 

c.  1425. 

(27|  Konrad  Hofmann  und  Wilhelm  Meyer  aus  Speyer,  Lutwin39l^ 
Adam  und  Eva,  Tubingen,  1881.  
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MEISTER  BERTRAM 
Ha«burg,    1379 
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Xhe  Qerpent  ie  all  serpent  except  the  head. 

(28) 
whlbh  ie  human  but  rather  email. 

(loltmann  and  Woermann,  Vol.  II,  p.  277; 
Yenturi,  Vol.  VII,  Part  I,  p. 103.) 
Relief 

Bologna,  San  Petronio  by  Jacopo  della  Quer- 
tia,  c.  1426-1438. 

The  tea^tation  ecene  is  one  of  a  series 
giving  the  whole  story  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
The  serpent  has  a  human  head.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  to  della  Queroia  even 
the  great  Ifichaelangelo  is  said  to  have  been 
indebted. 

(Venturi,  Vol.  VI,  pp.87ff.) 
Relief 

riorence.  Baptistery,  the  famous  bronze  doors 
by  Lorenzo  ffhibertij  1424-1447  (second  door) . 

On  the  second  door,  Ohiberti's  master- 
piece, is  depicted  in  one  composition  the 
creation  of  Adam  and  of  £ve,  and  the  story 
of  the  temptation. 

The  serpent  in  the  temptation  scene  has 
a  humaua  head. 

(Iconographic  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  Ill,  plate  23.) 
Woodcut 

Germany,  xylographic  copy,  g.  1440-1450,  of 
the  Biblia  Pauperum,  (29)   in  Heidelberg 

(28)  In  this  case  as  in  a  good  many  others,  the  head,  thou£^Qlc 
it  might  be  called  a  woman's  because  of  its  mild  expression 

and  its  locks,  is  not  necessarily  feminine. 

(29)  The  date  of  the  first  BiViHa  Panr^ 
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University  library. 

The  serpent  with  human  head  appears  twice 
in  this  book: 

Ij  Plate  I^  «  The  Annunciation^  which 
is  accompanied  by  the  explaaation  that  it 
was  foretold  in  Ood*s  words  to  the  serpent^ 
has  as  a  *type*  beside  it  a  picture  of  Ood 
cursing  the  serpent « 

2.)   Plate  X^-  The  Temptation  of  Christ  has 
as  a  *type*  the  temptation  of  Adam  and  Eve« 
In  this  the  serpent  is  crowned*  (Biblia  Pau- 
perum  (facsimile) j  Oraphische  QttBellschaft^ 
Berlin,  1906 J 
Illumination 

Savoy ^  the  Tree  riches  Heures  of  the  Duke  de 
Berry  illuminated  by  Giovanni  Golombes  il- 
luminator of  the  ducal  court  of  Charles  I 
of  Savoy;  now  in  the  Uustfe  Conde,  Chantilly, 

A  decorative  structure  resembling  a 
monstrance  occupies  the  center  of  the  design; 
possibly  representing  the  tree  of  life(T) 
At  the  left  is  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  with  the  serpent*   The  ser- 
pent has  the  head,  arms,  and  bust, of  a  woman* 
(Venturi,  Vol*  VII,  Part  I,  p*133*) 

(Note  29,  cont.)   early  as  the  twelfth  century.  I. discuss 
this  elsewhere,  in  considering  the  significance  of  the  work 
in  its  relation  to  other  cyclic  treatments  of  Bible  story* 

This  Heidelberg  Biblia  Pauperum  is,  according  ^o  i 

Paul  Kristeller,  the  oldest  xylographic  copy*   The  picturePOglC 
are  made  on  moveable  wood-blocks  so  that  groups  of  wood- 
cuts may  be  variously  assembled  and  printed  together ^  The 
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Painting 

Ghent ^  by  Hugo  van  der  Qoeg^  now  in  the  imperial 
gallery  at  Vienna.  (See  illustration.) 

Adam  and  £ve  stand  at  the  left  of  the  tree^ 
and  the  tempter  at  the  right.   The  •serpent* 
is  here  a  lizard  with  a  child* s  head^  standing 
upon  its  hind  legs^  supporting  itself  by  holdr- 
ing  the  tree  trunk  with  its  forelegs^  and  gaz- 
ing almost  wistfully  up  at  Eve,  who,  quite  ig- 
noring it,  reaches  calmly  with  her  left  hand 
for  an  apple.   The  child- faced  tempter  is  fur- 
nished with  two  little  pigtails  which  stick  up 
absurdly  over  the  temples  -  and  what  hard 
heart  will  not  receive  it  for  a  horned  demon? 
I  shall  have  more  to  say  of  this  remarkable 
picture. 

(I.  Heidrich,  Alt-Niederlandische  Male re i, 
Jena,  1910,  plate  72.) 

Painting 

Florence,  decorative  detail  in  the  Annunciation 

by  Lorenzo  di  Oredi;  in  the  Uffizi,  c.  1480. 

The  Biblia  Pauperum  influence  is  seen  in 

this  association  of  the  old  testament  type  with 

the  new  testament  story,  (30)  indicating  that 

(30)  *And  the  Lord  God  said  unto  the  serpent.  Because  thou 
hast  done  this,  thou  art  cursed  above  all  cattle,  and  above 
every  beast  of  the  field:  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,  and 
dust  Shalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life:  And  I  will  put 
enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  th^''  seed  and 
her  seed;  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  j 
heftl.*  Genesis  iii,  14,15.  Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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Hugo  van  der  Goes 

Fifteenth  Century  (Second  Half) 
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the  prophecy  rrade  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  is 
about  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  inceirnation  of 
Christ.   The  three  panels  under  di  Credits 
Annunciation  sho;?  (1)  the  creation  of  Eve, 
(2)  the  temptation,  and  (3)  the  expulsion  from 
Eden. 

The  serpent  tempter  has  a  human  head, 
(Venturi,  Vol.  VII,  Part  II,  p.798j 

Woodcut 

Venice^  in  the  Supplementum  Chronic arum  of 
Jacobus  Philippus,  1486-1491. 

The  serpent  has  a  human  head. 
(Jacques  Rosenthal,  Incunabula  Typographica, 
Munich  Qio  datej*  P*71j 

Painting 

Padua,  The  Madonna  of  Victory  by  Andrea  Man- 
tegna,1496;  now  in  the  Lourre. 

Adam  and  Eve  are  represented  in  a  relief 
detail  of  the  magnificent  throne  on  which  the 
madonna  is  seated.   The  composition  is  accord* 
ing  to  the  most  approved  tradition  -  Adam  stand- 
ing at  the  left,  Eve  at  the  right,  the  serpent 
twined  about  the  tree  in  the  middle  -  save  that 
the  serpent  has  a  human  head. 
(Masters  in  Art,  Vol.  VI,  Part  64.) 

Painting 

Florence^  fresco  in  Brancacci  Chapel  Carmine,   t 
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The  serpent  has  a  small  human  head. 
(Champlin  and  Perkins,  Cyclopedia  of  Painters j 
1892  J 
Woodcut 

Geneva^  initial  letter  »M*  on  title  page  of 
the  Missal  of  Bellot« 

Adam  is  at  the  left  and  £ve  at  the  right 
of  the  tree« 

The  serpent,  wound  about  the  trunk  and 
looking  out  ftom   a  fork  in  the  branches,  offers 
the  apple  to  £ve.  It  has  human  head  and  arms. 
(O.  Jennings,  Early  Woodcut  Initials^  London, 
1908,  p. 164.) 

Sixteenth  Century 

Tapestry 

Brussels s  by  an  artist  or  artists  of  distinction 

not  certainly  identified,  j;  1500;  now  in  the 

possession  of  Baron  de  Zuylen  de  Nyevelt  de  Haar, 

Chateau  de  Haar,  Belgium. 

This  is  one  of  a  famous  group  of  tapestries, 

unfortunately  now  widely  separated,  which  cleair- 

ly  reflect  the  influence  of  religious  drama. (31) 

(31)   D.T.B.  Wood,  Tapestries  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  Burling- 
ton Magazine,  Vol.  XX,  p.  210,  says  as  follows- 

'•Through  all  of  them  run  two  leading  motives:  the  re- 
ligious history  of  the  Redemption  as  it  appears  in  various 
cycles  of  Miracle  Plays,  and  the  moral  allegory  of  the  conflict 
of  Virtues  and  Vices.* 
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'  The  serpent  in  the  temptation  has  four  llmbe^ 
the  hind  legs^  on  which  it  stands^  apparently 
more  like  those  of  a  dog  than  of  a  reptile  - 
but  I  cannot  be  sure  of  this.   It  has  a  woman's 
head  with  long  flowing  hair^  and  human  arms« 
Wood  comments  on  the  kindly  expression  of  its 
face« 
(Burlington  Mag.,  Vol.  3X,  p.  215.) 

Painting 

Rome,  Sistine  Chapel  celling  by  Michelangelo^ 
1508-1512. 

To  describe  Michelangelo's  design  of  the 
temptation  would,  I  suppose,  be  a  work  of  sup- 
ererogation. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
tempter  is  a  woman  to  the  hips  ,  and  that  the 
voluminous  folds  of  the  serpent  portion  en- 
circling the  tree  strongly  suggest  a  dupli- 
cate tail.   If  the  serpent  portion  is  really 
intended  to  be  double,  then  Michelangelo  is 
creating  a  new  type,  -  possibly  being  influ- 
enced by  the  bifurcated  mermaidens  of  classi- 
cal art,  or  the  Scylla  (32)  of  Virgil: 

Prima  hominis  facies  et  pulchro  pectore  virgo 


(32)   Whoever  has  studied  Virgil  in  Oreenough  and  Kittredge's 
edition  will  remember  the  cut  illustrating  the  description  of 
the  monster  Scylla.   See  Appendix  B,  in  which  I  discuss  Lilith, 
Lamia,  etc. 

Milton  speaks  of  the  serpent  in  the  temptation  as 
'•Mere  serpent  in  appearance,*  and  describes  it  y^A^r^]r> 
some  particularity,  thus:  Digitized  by ^OUyiL 

**So  spake  the  Enemy  of  Mamkind,  enclosed 
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pube  tenua^   poatrftma  isunani   corpore  prietisi    Jj^.e. 

pietrixj 

delphlnum  caudas  utero  comznlasa  lap  or  urn  ^ 

JBneid,   Bk.  Ill,  11. 426-^428. 

SI 

I  think  it  will  he   clear  to  tlie  reader  now  that 

Michelangelo  was  following  a  tradition  in  making 
the  serpent  half  woman,  a  tradition  by  this  time 
about  two  hundred  years  old, 
(Masters  in  Art,  Vol.  II,  Part  17j 
Painting 

Rome,  fresco  in  the  Camera  della  segnatura  of  the 
Vatican,  by  Raphael,  1511, 


(Note  33,  cont.) 

In  serpent,  inmate  bad,  and  toward  Eve 
Addressed  his  way  -  not  with  indented  wave. 
Prone  on  the  ground,  as  since,  but  on  his  rear 
Circular  base  of  rising  folds,  that  towered 
Fold  above  fold,  a  surging  maze;  his  head 
Crested  aloft,  and  carbuncle  his  eyes; 
With  burnished  neck  of  verdant  gold,  erect 
Amidst  his  circling  spire^  that  on  the  grass 
Floated  redundant. 

Paradise  Lost,  Book  IX,  11,494-503. 

But  in  the  second  book,  when  describing  the  monster 
at  the  gate  of  Hell  personifying  Sin,  though  avowedly  borrow- 
ing from  Virgil's  description  of  Scylla,  Milton  may  have  had 
a  shadowy  recollection  of  some  of  the  numerous  examples  of 
Christian  art  in  which  the  serpent  tempter  is  given  a  form 
half  woman  and  half  serpent: 

*The  one  seemed  woman  to  the  waist,  and  fair. 
But  ended  foul  in  many  a  scaly  fold, 
voluminous  and  vast  -  a  serpent  armed 
With  mortal  sting.  About  her  middle  round 
A  cry  of  Hell-hounds  never-ceasing  barked-* 

Paradise  Lost,  Book  II,  11.650-654. 
At  least  Milton  makes  this  spawn  of  Satan  end  in 
serpent,  not  in  dolphin  tails. 
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RAPHAEL 
Stanza  della  Segnatura 

Vatican,  1511 
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SCHOOL  OP  RAPHAEL 
Loggie  of  Vatican,  1516-1518 
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Adam  la  seated  at  the  left  of  the  tree,  and 
Eve  stands  at  the  right  holding  a  branch  with 
her  left  hand  as  with  her  right  she  proffers 
the  apple  to  Adam, 

The  serpent  is  simply  a  serpent  as  far 
as  it  appears  below  the  fork  of  the  tree,  but 
above  the  fork  it  assumes  the  face  and  shoulders 
of  a  womaui,  bending  an  expectguat  glance  toward 
Adaun. 

(Champlin  and  Perkins,  Cyclopedia  of  Painters, 
1892;  I.  Muntz,  Raphael,  transl.,  London  1888, 
P.276J 
Terra-cotta  relief 

Florence,  from  the  workshop  of  the  Delia  Rob- 
bias,  c.  1515;  now  in  collection  of  Mr^  Hen- 
ry Walters,  Baltimore. 

Adam  and  £ve  are  conventionally  arranged 
on  either  side  of  ths  tree;  the  serpent  has  a 
human  head« 

(Burlington  Magazine,  Vol.  XX,  p*S6j 
Painting 

Rome,  fresco  by  pupils  aftog  after  Raphael ^s 
disigns,  in  the  loggle  of  the  Vatican,  1516- 
1518. 

This  design  resembles  the  Adam  and  Eve 
by  Raphael  in  the  stanze  (ceunera  della  seg- 
natura)  in  its  general  composition,  save  (tlia^Tp 

igi  ize  y       ^ 

the  figures  axe  reversed:  Eve  is  at  the  left. 
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and  Adam  seated  at  the  rights 

The  serpent  (unlike  the  serpent  of  the 
stanze)  has  no  ahouldersr  only  the  head^  which 
is  charmingly  feminine ^^  being  human « 
Painting 

Saxony s  A  large  composition  giving  the  whole 
story  of  Adam  and  Eve,  by  Lukas  Cranach^  1530; 
now  in  Vienna. 

This  composition  is  remarkable  because 
Cranach  has  several  times  painted  Adam  and 
£ve  without  any  human-headed  serpent  *  e.g. 
his  Adam  and  £ve  in  the  Dresden  gallery. 

The  whole  story  being  given  in  one  com- 
position, it  is  perhaps  the  more  natural  to 
suppose  that  this  painting  might  have  come 
under  the  influence  of  the  plays. 

The  serpent  has  the  head,  bust,  and  arms 
of  a  woman. 

(id.  Heyck,  Lukas  CSranach  (Runs t ler- Monograph- 
ien),  Leipzig,  1908.) 
Woodcut 

Bavaria,  "Dance  of  Death*!  designed  by  Hans 
Holbein  the  Younger  0.1538. 

In  the  Adam  and  Eve  design  the  serpent, 
which  is  coiled  above  with  head  down,  has  a 
womarfs  head. 
(0.  Hirth,  Kulturgeschichte  Pilderbuch,  Munich, 

C1883X    Vol.     II,    p.    651.)  Digitized  by ^OOgle 
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stained  Qlaes 

Rouen.  Saint- Vincent's  chxirch  C.X550;  eubject, 
the  Triumph  of  Bin. 

On  the  triumphal  car  the  serpent^  with 
the  head  and  bust  of  a  woman,  is  entwined  about 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  has  floating  above 
it  a  banner  decorated  with  the  image  of  Death. 
(B.  Mile,  L'Art  Religieu»  de  la  Fin  du  Moyen 
Age,  p. 309) 
Woodcut 

Antwerp »  by  the  airtist  with  llie monogram  (^  employ- 
ed by  Plant inus,  1569. 

Ihe  serpent  has  a  humsm  head. 
(Fine  Art  Quarterly  Rev..  1867,  p. 157;  article 
"A  Booke  of  Christian  Prayers.*) 
Painting 

Holland,  by  Cornelisz  van  Haarlem.  1592; 
now  in  the  Rijks  Museum. 

The  serpent  with  human  head  and  arms 
leans  down  to  offer  Dve  the  apple. 
(R,  Muther,  Qeschichte  der  Malerei.  Leipzig, 
1909,  p. 65.) 

Painting 

Venice,  by  Titian.  1570 ;  now  In  the  Prado,  Madrid. 
The  seorpent  has  a  child's  head  and  azms,  and 
duplicate  tall* 
(A.  Veese,  D^  sehqne.Menson,  Mui^g<^^ bf^<y ogle 
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Ill 

THI  PLAYS 

Though  the  artists  before  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
century  could  not  be  assumed  to  be  sufficiently  learned  or  In- 
dependent to  search  out  old  commentators  and  from  their  texts 
derive  new  forms  and  modes  of  pictorial  representation^  (33) 
for  with  all  their  talents 'these  fine  folk  knew  no  Latin^  and 
followed  only  what  was  before  their  eyes  or  was  dictated  by 
more  learned  men^  on  the  other  hand  the  authors  of  the  plays 
were  necessarily  learned.  To  quote  U.   Cohen^  *the  clerks , 
chaplains^  bishops  or  doctors  who  dictated  what  was  needful 
to  the  artisans  were  also  those  who  made^  organized^  and  put 
on  (montaient)  the  mystery  plays,  whether  in  the  choir,  in 
the  nave,  or  in  public  places •  Their  material  was  drawn  either 
directly  from  the  Bible,  or  more  often  from  Scholastic  Histor- 
ies, Bestiaries,  Lectionaries,  the  Compendia  (les  Sommes) 
of  every  sort;  they  seeurched  in  the  apocryphal  works  of  Eede 
and  St.  Augustine,  in  Isidore  of  Seville,  Peter  Comestor, 
Honors''  d^Autun,  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  or  in  the  Meditations  of 
St.  Bonaventure.* 

Just  one  point  of  difficulty  remains  to  be  cleared 
up.  If  the  artists  were  not  responsible  for  the  sudden  intro- 
duction of  tho  human-headed  serpent  into  Eden  because  they 
were  too  unlettered,  it  may  seem  strange  that  the  ^producers* 
of  the  mystery  plays,  who  were  undoubtedly  learned,  and  gen- 


(33)  Q.   Cohen,  Histoire  de  La  Mise  g^  Scbne  dans  le  Theatre 

Religieux  Frangals  du  Moyen  Age  pp.  129-131; 

E.  Male,  Le  renouvellemenT;  de  I'art  par  les  UyBthTeB^rin](> 
ette  des  Beaux-Arts,  1§C)4. iUUyie 
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erally  pious  in  their  intentions^  should  have  sanctioned  such 
an  unprecendented  and  undoctrinal  Konster. 

''Satan  chose^**  says  Peter  Couestor,  ''a  certain  kind 
of  serpent  as  Beda  says  having  a  virginal  face,  because  like 
things  applaud  like,**  Here  is  a  comment  of  no  doctrinal  value^ 
a  sort  of  thing  ignored  by  even  such  learned  poets  as  Dante 
and  Chaucer.  (34)  Has  it  any  practical  value  for  the  stage 
managers  of  the  primitive  drama?  That  is  the  logical  next 
question. 

To  answer  this  question  let  us  consider  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  AJ^glo-Norman  Jeu  d'  Adam^  which  is  generally  con- 
ceded to  belong  to  the  mid- twelfth  century,  just  Comestor's 

c 

time  .(35)   It  is  at  all  events  the  oldest( vernacular)  Adam 

play,  and,  indeed,  semi-liturgic  in  character. 

In  this  charming  little  play,  Satan  first  comes  on 

(34)  I  cannot  refrain  from  once  more  attacking  the  text  of 
COmestor,  though  it  may  appear  that  my  next  suggestion  is  a 
wild  one.  But  as  so  far  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the 
reference  in  Beda,  I  will  venture  the  following  hazardous 
guess. 

In  the  passage  which  I  have  already  quoted  from  the 
apocryphal  Beda  in  my  discussion  of  literary  sources,  the 
text  reads:   "Serpens  per  se  loqui  non  poterat  *♦♦♦♦  nisi 
nlmirum  ilium  diapolus  utens^  et  velut  organum  per  quo3 
articulatum  sonum  emitteref  —  etc. 

Is  it  possible  that  Comestor  having  before  him  the 
above  pasaage  in  an  ancient  and  somewhat  difficult  manu- 
script partly  obliterated  by  age,  made  the  revolutionary 
blunder  of  reading  the  two  words  "velut  organum  "  as^vultum 
virgineum"!   In  twelfth  century  ^vriting  the  similarity  is 
possible. 

(35)  The  dissenting  opinion  of  Paul  Meyer  is  cited  by  Cohen 
(Or.  Qit . ,  p.  51):  "Je  ne  vois  pas,  ^crit  le  savant  roman- 
iete,  de  raison  positive  DOur  attribuer  a  I'Angleterre  ce 
petit  mystlfere  qui  ne  paraat  pas  anterieur  a  la  premiere 
moitirf  du  XIII^  Siecle.   (Romania,  octobre  1903,  p.  637.)* 
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the  stage  in  propria  persona  in  order  to  converse  with  Eve, 
and  only  after  this  attempt  has  failed  does  the  serpent  play 
its  pao't.  At  first  the  dialogue  takes  great  freedom  with 
Scripture,  the  deductive  Satan  flattering  Eve  with  many  pret- 
ty words,  calling  her  a  frail  and  tender  thing  ,  more  fresh 
than  a  rose  and  more  fair  than  crystal;  but  when  the  time 
comes  for  the  fatal  dialogue  of  Genesis,  the  play  is  obliged 
to  omit  it  because  the  serpent  is  mechanical  and  cauinot  speaks 
Eve  bends  to  listen,  but  no  words  are  audible: 

*Tunc  serpens  artificiose  compositus  aecendit  juxta 
etipitem  arboris  vetite^  Qui  Eva  proprius  adhibebit  aurem^ 
duasi  ipsius  ascultans  consilium;  dehinc  accipiet  Eva  pomum 
porriget  Ade>  Ipse  vero  nondum  eum  accipiet^  et  Eva  dicet*^ 
etc, 

A  charming  tableau  truly,  but  not  a  complete  suc- 
cess, is  achieved,   (36)   It  must  have  been  a  disappointment 
to  the  pious  author  not  to  be  able  to  include  in  the  climax 
the  very  scripture  of  the  temptation  scene. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  this  same  disappointment 
stimulated  some  later  author  to  seize  upon  Peter  Comestor*s 
text  with  its  apparently  ancient  and  venerable  sanction  in 


(36)   Cohen,  Op,  Oit,^  p.  60,  commenting  on  the  fineness  of 
suggestion  in  xhe  directions,  says  there  are  other  gestures 
so  exquisite  that  one  might  believe  they  were  indicated  by  a 
painter.  Adam  receiving  the  apple  that  Eve  proffers  reminds 
him  of  the  famous  panels  of  Van  Eyck.   D^es  he  momentarily 
forget  that  the  actors  are  gowned  and  standing  behind  curtains 
which  screen  them  to  the  shoulders? 

More  interesting  to  me  is  his  reference  to  a  miniature 
in  a  French  manuscript  (19184  of  the  Bibl,  NatJ>  in  which, 
fee  says,  , 

*le  serpent  est  termine  par  un  corps  de  jeune  femme, 
plein  de  tentation  et  de  venusttf,  *  ■  nkr^n]o 

This  may  be  the  picture  of  which  Didron  giM^'^^^6nt'^^^^^ 
and  conflicting  statements  as  to  the  date. 
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Beda.   Thereafter  and  particularly  in  Auch  plays  as  included 
the  story  of  the  fall  of  the  angels ^  it  would  be  but  natural 
to  have  the  youth  who  played  the  rebellious  Lucifer  (37)  put 
on  the  *sort  of  serpent*  skin  or  costume^  while  adapting  him- 
self to  the  rdle  of  tempter  in  Iden,  A  fair- faced  lad  with 
flowing  hair  would  equally  well  present  the  glorious  angel 
before  his  f all^  and  the  "sort  of  serpent  with  a  virginal 
face"  approved  by  Comestor«   Other  advantages  besides  the 
facilitation  of  the  dialogue  are  apparent.   The  serpent  would 
be  able  to  walk  and  stand  before  the  curse  compelled  him  to 
crawl  upon  his  belly  -  that  is,  in  those  cases  in  which  he 
took  the  form  of  a  lizaurd;  and  he  would  be  instamtly  recog- 
nized by  the  audience  as  identical  with  Lucifer,  both  by  his 
face  and  voice,  and  sometimes  by  his  crown« 

If  the  pictures  we  have  considered  actually  reflect 
the  influence  of  the  plays,  it  would  seem  that  there  were  two 
distinct  types  of  presentation  of  the  serpent: 

1)  That  in  which  it  is  simply  a  serpent  below, 
with  no  hind  legs;  and  human  above,  sometimes  the  head  alone, 
and  sometimes  with  arms  and  more  or  less  of  the  trunk; 

2)  That  in  which  it  has  the  body,  or  at  least 

the  hindquarters  and  tail  of  a  dragon  or  lizard;  and  the  head, 
or  head  and  trunk,  human. 

In  the  case  of  1)  there  could  be  no  walking  about 
on  the  stage,  but  the  player  would  be  obliged  to  lie  conceal- 
ed at  the  foot  of  the  tree  until  hfe  cue  came  to  oBcawl  up  the 


(37)  Or  one  like  him,  if  the  Temptation  were  given  by  a  dif- 
ferent gild.  T 
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trunk.   This  is  precisely  the  stage  direction  of  a  Luzern 
play  of  18B3  In  the  case  of  a  human-headed  four- limbed  ser- 
pent. After  the  curse,  however,  he  Is  directed  to  crawl  on 
all  fours  away  to  Hell  (vff  alien  Yieren  wider  durch  die 
Hell  hlnwe^) >  i*e*,  out  through  Hell-mouth. 

In  case  of  2)  I  think  that  except  in  some  con- 
tinental stationary  performance^  the-player  generally 
walked  on  his  "hindlegs".   In  the  Greban  passion  play  - 
£den  scene  -,  (38)  and  in  plays  expounded  by  Klimke  and  by 
Brandstetter  it  is  expressly  stated  that  this  is  not  to  be 
done;  but  in  the  English  Chester  play  the  fallen  angel  puts 
on  his  serpent  disguise  and  enters  £den  while  or  just  after 
speaking  a  soliloquy;  in  the  York  play  the  directions  im- 
ply walking;  in  the  Hegge  play  it  seems  necessary;  the  Nor- 
wich play  serpent's-  costume  seems  to  be  adapted  thereto;  a   "^ 
sixteenth  century  Breton  play  which  indicates  that  the 
serpent  had  feet  and  hands  before  the  curse,-  though  after 
it  he  bas  to  be  C£a:ried  out  by  fellow  demons,  -  seems  to 
imply. that  at  first  he  walked;  the  Low-German  play  by 
Arnold  Immessen  says  that  Lucifer  enters  paradise  and 
climbs  the  tree  as  a  serpent  in  specie  virginis. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  both  pictures  and  plays 
the  serpent  is  sometimes  crowned.   This  is  the  case  in  the 
temptation  scene  in  the  Biblla  Pauperum.  But  let  the  plays 
themselves  now  give  their  testimony. 

It  is  possible  that  the  play  described  by  the 


(38)  *Icy  s'en  va  Sathan  a  quatre  jiiez  comme  un  serpent 

'" "ier  autour  de  I'arbre.*  Edition  of  Gustave  Paris-^     t 
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entortTlier  autour  de  I'arbre,*  Edition  of  Gustave  Parisr 
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Regensburg  Annals  as  including  the  creation  of  the  angels,  the 
fall  of  Lucifer,  the  creation  and  fall  of  man,  and  the  prophets, 
anticipated  the  method  of  presenting  the  serpent  which  we  find 
in  the  Inglish  Chester  play  more  than  a  century  later,  "but  I 
am  unable  to  say  that  it  is  probable.   The  notice  in  the 
annals  gives  the  date  of  this  play  as  February  7,  1194;  ac- 
cording to  Carl  Klimke  this  is  the  earliest  mention  of  a 
Paradise  play  in  Germany.  (39) 

In  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,,  a  Vi- 
ennese Passion-play  describes  the  tempter  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden  thus: 

^Adam  ot  Eva  sint  in  paradysOj  et  serpens  dyabolus 
clam  veniene  ad  £vam  et  introspiciat  sicut  dicens  -*  (40) 
but  gives  no  further  description. 

Perhaps  we  may  infer  from  the  clam  veniens  and 
the  dicens  that  this  moving  and  speaking  serpent  is  furnished 
with  a  human  head. 

The  manuscript,  according  to  Froning,  though  in  a 
hand  of  about  1320-1330,  is  doubtless  a  copy  of  a  thirteenth 
century  play. 

This  brings  us  to  the  probable  time  of  the  com- 
position of  the  Chester  plays,  the  oldest  of  the  English 
cycles.  (4X) 

In  the  following  tabulation  of  evidence  from 
plays,  I  cannot  defend  as  logical  my  method  of  classifying 


(39)  Carl  Kli»ke,  Das  Yolkstumliche  Paradiesspiel^  Breslau, 
1902. 

(40)  R.  Froning,  Das  Drsuna  des  Mittelalters^  Stuttgairt,  1891. 

(41)  E.K.  Chambers,  «Ihe  Mediaeval  Stage^  Oxford^  1903,  Vol.   t 
II,  pp.  145,  and  348-358:  discussion  of  date  and  evidence  foi)5lC 
authorship. 
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by  centuries «  For  the  most  part  I  classify  plays  according 
to  the  date  of  the  earliest  manuscript «   In  the  case  of 
the  Chester  Plays  I  take  the  liberty  of  attributing  the  ori- 
gin to  the  fourteenth  century, where  very  likely  other  of 
these  plays  also  belong* 
Fourteenth  Century 

Chester^  probably  composed  1328,  by  Ranulf  Hlgderi^ 
Earliest  MS.,  1591. 

The  second  Chester  play  (it  follows  the  play 
of  the  Fall  of  Lucifer)  Includes  the  creation  of 
the  world  -  divided  according  to  the  six  days  -; 
the  creation  of  Adam  auid  £ve;  the  temptation  and 
fall;  the  expulsion  from  Idenj  the  story  of  Cain 
and  Abel. 

The  Demon  tempter,  -  evidently  Lucifer  ,  for 
he  says  he  was  formerly  the  brightest  anel,-  approach- 
es  £den  soliloquizing. (42)  Re  says  he  must  digulse 

A 

himself: 

A  manner  of  an  Adder  is  in  this  place, 
that  wynges  like  a  byrd  she  ):(ase, 
feete  as  an  Adder,  a  maydens  face; 
her  kinde  I  will  take. 

Therefore,  as  brocke  I  my  pane, 
my  adders  coate  I  will  put  on. 


(42)   The  direction  in  one  MS.  is,  ''at  veniet  serpens  ad 
paradisum  positum  in  specie  Demonis  et  ambulando  dicat;* 
and  in  the  three  other  MSS.^  *  the  serpen  te  shall  Come  ^lPf^QQCs\(> 
ovt  of  a  hole  and  the  deuille  walkinge  shal  saye."  See  H,     o 
Delmllngs  The  Chester  Plays^  London^  1893. 
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and  into  paradice  will  I  gona^ 
a9  fast  a9  ever  I  may^ 

(Yersua;  Splnx  Yoluorls  pennaj  aerpena  pede^ 
fronte  puella^ )  (43) 
"After  the  fall,  questioned  hj   God,  Ive  aaya, 
Thia  adder,  lorde,  ahee  waa  my  foe 
and  aothelle  deceaved  me  tlioe, 
ajid  made  me  to  eate  that  meate« 
Then  Ood  pronounced  the  curae  ajid  the  prophecy, 


leri 


and  the  eerpent  goea  out  hiaain£-(44) 

Tunc  recedet  aerpensj  vocem  aerpentinam  faciena^ 
Unquestionably,  fulfilling  the  curae,  the  aerpent 

glided  out  upon  his  belly^ 

J  4^ 

Cornwall,  play  of  fourteenth  century »  (45) 

The  play  opena  with  Creation,  but  lacka  the 
fall  of  Lucifer,  A  Latin  note  (  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  day  of  Creation),  however,  indicatea  that 
this  waa  probably  played  from  another  manuscript: 

hie  ludit  Lucifer  de  celo^ 
Norris  interprets  this  as  meaning  nerely  that  Luci- 
fer appears  at  this  pointl 

In  the  temptation  scene  the  direction  for  the 
serpent  reads: 

diabolus  tanquam  serpens  loquitur  ad  euam  in  ar- 
bore  scientie  et  dicit  male  ad  euam. 


(43)   Thus  aeimlingj  Wright,  following  other  MSS.,  gives  it: 
Buperiua  volucris  pennaj  serpens  pede>  forma  puella.  What   '^- 
Deimling  reads  '^Spinx*  may  also  be  intended  for  superius: 
super ius  is  the  reading  in  all  other  MSS.  ^  t 

(44l~  Or,  possibly,  merely  making  a  cry  in  a  *smal|tiz?«D44a500QlC 
cf .  the  Norwich  serpent,  ^ 

(45)   Edwin  Norris,  Ancient  Cornish  Dramas  Oxford,  1859. 
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The  dlreotlon  for  Ive  reads: 
Tunc  aocipiet  pomum  et  deferet  ad  adam  et  dlcit 
Iva^ 

In  speaking  to  Adam  of  the  tempter^  Eve  calls 
him  the  *  angel*  (el) ;   in  speaking  to  God^  she 
calls  him  the  • serpent*  (sarf) . 

Qod^  in  cursing  him^  says  he  shall  be  cursed 
above  all  beasts  — 

ai  gertho  war  an  nor  veis^ 
which  Norris  translates 

which  go  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

In  this  play,  then,  we  have  the  tempter  de- 
scribed as  a  devil  like  a  serpent,  as  an  angel,  and 
as  a  serpents  He  speaks,  and  gives  the  apple  to 
Eve,  -  which  she  receives. 
fifteenth  Oentury 

linbeck^  Prussia^  MS.  of  the  first  half  of  the 
century i  by  Arnoldus  Immesen.  (46) 

A 

In  this  play  the  scene  of  the  temptation  fol- 
lows a  rather  splendid  play,  or  opera,  of  the 
revolt  and  fall  of  Lucifer,  the  creation  of  man, 
and^conspiracy  in  Hell  wherein  Lucifer  announces 
his  intention  of  going  to  Eden. 

The  direction  which  shows  the  entrance  of  the 

serpent  gives  him  specifically  the  name  Lucifer, 

though  indicating  that  the  part  may  be  taken  by 

(46)   0.  Schonemann,  Per  Sundenfall  und  Marienkla^J^f^^a^^^S^^ 
over,  1855. 
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anothar  actor: 

luolfer  latrat  paxadlfum  et  alcendit  arbor-^ 
em  vel  aliud  nomine  Ipllue  et  dloit  Jerpena  In 
fpecle  Ylrglnl8> 

The  audience^  then^  is  expected  to  recognize 
in  this  walking  (?)  serpent^  Lucifer  himself  -  not 
merely  one  of  his  minions^  but  the  glorious  arch-- 
angeli  son  of  the  morning^  (47)  fallen  from  Heaven 
down  to  that  bad  eminence  the  lordship  of  Hell, 
Though  a  serpent^  he  wears  his  serpent  guise  with 
a  difference  -  in  specie  virginis^ 

Note  that  he  enters  Pardise  and  gets  up 
into  the  tree«  At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech 
of  temptation  he  gives  the  apple  to  Evej  he  has 
forelimbs  them^  either  reptilian  or  human: 

Num^  wlf^  den  appel  unde  love  minem  done« 

It  dat  libi  pomum 

Paris t  Mistbre  du  Yiel  Testament ^  (48)  c^  1450. 

In  this  monumental  work  the  tempter  in  Iden 
Is  thus  described: 

Icy  doit  estre  Sathan  vestu  d*un  habit  en 
maniere  de  serpent  et  le  visage  de  pucelle. 
PariSs  play  of  c.  1453,  by  Arnoul  Qreban  (49) 


(47)  "How  art  thou  fallen  from  Heaven,  0  Lucifer,  son  of 

the  morning!"  Isaiahs  XIV,  12,   This  and  the  following  verses 
constitute  the  basis  for  the  plays  of  the  revolt  of  Lucifer. 

(48)  Idition  of  J.  de  Rothschild  and  E.  Picot,  in  publi- 


cations of  Soci^te  des  anciens  textes  frangais^  Paris,.  1878-  1885. 
Us) — La  HatUiter,  la  Passion,  la  Resurrection  de  Nj^isV  J.-C. 

ar  Arnoul  Q] 

aris,  1878. 


par  Arnoul  Qreban,  edition  of  due tave  Paris  and  Q.  Raynttiiii, 
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In  this  play^  in  the  temptation  scene ^  Satem 
says: 

Dialler  en  ce  point, 

on  verroit  trop  tost  ma  falacej 

je  prendrai  virginalle  face 

les  piez  et  le  corps  serpentin. 

The  directions  explain  the  manner  of  his  en- 
trance : 

Icy  8* en  va  Sathan  a  quatre  piez  comme  un 
serpent  enter tiller  autour  de  I'arbre^ 
Lincoln  (T)  (50)  MS.  of  1468,  known  as  the  Hegge 
Mysteries.  (51) 
^  The  play  of  the  temptation  and  fall  of  man  is  the 
second  of  the  Hegge  plays:  it  is  preceded  by  a  play 
of  the  days  of  creation  and  the  fall  of  Lucifer. 

No  stage  directions  indicate  the  entrance  of 
the  serpent,  but  the  speeches  suggest  that  he  accosts 
Eve  with  an  apple  held  out  toward  her: 
Serpens.  Heyl  ffayr  wyff  and  comely  darnel 

This  ffrute  to  ete  I  the  cownselle, 
Take  this  appyl  and  ete  this  ssame 

Take  this  appyl  in  thin  hond, 

And  to  byte  therof  thou  f fond, 

Take  another  to  thin  husbond. 
Eve  describes  the  serpent  to  Adam  as  a  ^ffayr  aungelle"; 
and  to  Qod  as  a  "werm  With  an  aungelys  face",   adding, 


(50)  Of.  Hardin  Craig,  in  Ath«neum,  August  16,  l91f^^[?o:tiol^Ql^    - 
The  Coventry  Cycle  of  PlayTV  <-^ 

TTO  J.O.   Halliweil,  Lulus  Coventriae.  London,  1841. 
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*I  suppose  it  was  Sathanas^* 

Ood  in  cursing  the  serpent^  and  the  serpent  in 
replying,  intimate  that  before  the  curse  this  serpent 
walked  upright: 

(Deus)   Thou  wyckyd  worm  fful  of  pryde, 
ffowle  envye  syt  be  thi  syde. 
Upon  thi  gutt  thou  xalt  glyde 
As  werm  wyckyd  in  kende. 

Diabolus.  At  thi  byddyng  ffowle  I  falle, 

I  krepe  hem  to  my  stynkyng  stalle, 

ffor  this  ffalle  I  gynne  to  qweke. 

With  a  ~ my  breche  I  breke 

My  sorwe  comyth  ful  sone. 
Evidently  he  falls  on  his  belly  and  glides  out, 
Iger,  play  of  £,  1480. (52) 

After  the  fall  of  Lucifer,  suxd  the  creation, 
Lucifer  and  his  comradee^  confer.   Then  Satan,  who 
is  here  a  different  person  from  Lucifer,  goes  to 
tempt  Ive: 
transit  ad  paradisum  dicens  Ivam^  > . . . 

After  his  speech,  the  direction  calls  him  a 
serpent: 
gva  respondit  serpenti,^ 

He  has  hsmds,  for  he  plucks  the  apple  giving 


(52)   G.  Milchsack,  Egerer  Fronleichnams^^spiel^  Tubingen,  1881. 
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it  to  Sve: 

Et  tunc  Sathemaa  frangit  pomum  dang  Ive^ 

But  £v6  in  speaking  of  him  to  Adam  calls  him 

^die  Schlang*;  and  speaking  to  Qodj  *^dle  beese  SchlsingJ^ 

Ood  in  cursing  him  also  calls  him  so: 

dicit  ad  serpentem 

0  Schlang^  du  solt  verflucht  sein: 
^   ^  ^   ^    ^ 

Das  weiplich  pildt  das  sohwechet  dich^ 
Dein  gang  sei  nimer  a^ffrichtigklich^ 
Also  der  weiplich  nam  dich  krencktj 
Einfuer  kreiich  auff  dem  pmiich  gesenckt*. 
Sixteenth  Century 

Luzern^  play  of  1645  discussed  by  Renward  Brandstet- 
ter.(53) 

In  this  play  the  serpent  tempter  is  described 
as  - 

Mit  eym  wybiechen  Angesicht^  bekrSnnt^  sonst 
alls  ein  gifftiger  Wurm^ 

Brittany,  play  of  £.  1550,  discussed  by  I'Abb^ 
Bernard  .(54) 

In  this  Celtic  play  the  tempter  appears  in 
three  different  forms:  first,  as  a  leopard;  second, 
as  an   old  man;  and  third,  as  a  serpent^ 

From  his  position  in  the  tree  he  addresses  Eve, 


(53)  R.  Brands tetter.  Die  Luzerner  Buhnen^Rodel^  in  Qermania, 
vol.  XXX,  pp.  205  ff. 

(54)  l^AbbeT  Bernard,  Ita  Creation  du  Mond^  in  Revue  Celtique, 
Vols.  IX,  X,  and  XI. 
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telling  her  that  he  la  an  angel  of  Heaven.   Doubt- 
lese  the  face  which  appeared  from  the  tree  was  such 
as  to  bear  out  this  assertion. 

Apparently  this  serpent  had  four  limbs ^  -  the 
upper  probably  human ^  for  God  in  cursing  it  says 
explicitly  not  only  that  it  shall  go  on  its  belly 
but  that  it  shall  go  without  feet  or  hands   (Hac 
nep  na  dorn  na  troat) , 

Then  the  serpent  in  the  tree  cries  out,  and 
his  fellow  demons  come  to  rescue  him  and  carry  him 
away,  because  he  can  no  longer  walk  (pa  na  hell  guet 
querset) . 
Norwich,  MS.  of  1565.  (55) 

The  Norwich  play  of  the  Temptation  and  the 
Expelling  of  Adam  eind  £ve  out  of  Paradise  is  supt 
plied  with  two  prologues,  -one  to  be  used  in  case  bo 
other  play  preceded  it  in  performance;  the  other,  in 
case  the  play  of  the  creation  of  Eve  (or  some  other 
play  of  the  fall  of  the  angels  and  creation?)  were 
given  first.   It  was  performed  by  the  Grocers. 

The  serpent  is  not  described  in  the  directions 
of  the  play,  but  we  learn  from  the  Grocers'  accounts 
that  he  wore  a  wig,  a  crown,  and  •a  cote  with  hosen 
&  tayle  steyned**   We  learn,  moreover,  that  the  play- 
er who  for  the  sum  of  4d  played  the  serpent  in  this 
play  in  1534  was  named  Edmund  Thurston.  (56) 


(55)  0.  Waterhouse,  The  Non^Cycle  Mystery  Plays >  London 

(Early  English  Text  Soc.;,  1969.  C"r^r^ri]p> 

(56)  Waterhouse,  p.  XXXiii.  Digitized  by ^UU^IL 
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In  the  speech  of  the  gerpent,  before  the  temp- 
tatlon^  and  in  his  mode  of  addressing  Ive^  we  get 
some  hints  of  his  characterization:  he  says  that 
to  catch  the  mam  and  woman  he  will  use  subtlety  and 
appear  as  an  angel  of  light j  and  he  cries  to  Ive, 

"Oh  lady  of  felioite,  beholde  my  voyce  so  smalll* 

When  £ve  is  questioned  by  God  she  says^ 

"The  Serpente  diseayvyd  me  with  that  his  fayer 
face," 
JTork,  MS,  of  1583^  (57)   Plays  were  given  at  York 
as  early  as  1378, 

The  fifth  York  play  gives  the  story  of  the 
temptation.   It  follows  plays  of  Creation^  the  fall 
of  Lucifer y  creation  of  man^  and  the  introduction 
of  Adam  and  £ve  into  Eden, 

Satan  begins  by  expressing  his  envy  of  Adam  and 
his  determination  to  betray  him.   Then  he  says^ 

In  a  worme  11 knees  wille  y  wende. 

And  founde  to  feyne  a  lowde  leynge. 

Sue 9  Suet 
To  which  Eve  replies,  "Wha  es  pare?" 
Satanas:   "I,  a  frende. 

And  for  thy  gude  es  pe  comynge, 
I  hydir  sought," 

When  Eve  asks  who  he  is  that  counsels  her  to 
eat  of  tl^e  forbidden  tree,  he  replies,  "A  worme  ^^  wotith  wele 


(57)  Lucy  Toulmln  Smith,  York  Mystery  Plays,  Oxford,  1885, 
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how  pat  yhe  may  wirshlpped  be.* 

When  Eve  is  at  last  convinced,  the  direction 
reads,  Et  t\inc  debet  accipere  pomum,  Satan  bids 
her  bite  on  boldly,  and  goes  out:  Tunc  Sat anas 
recedet^ 

Eve  describes  him  both  to  Adam  and  to  God, 
as*a  #orme.* 

Ood  in  cursing  him  says,  - 
•A!  wikkid  worms,  woo  worthe  fe   ay 

And  on  thy  wombe  Jan  shall  ^u  glyde,* 
But  apparently  the  York  serpent  was  not  proficient 
in  gliding  off  on  his  belly,  and,  having  already 
receded,  does  not  illustrate  the  biblical  curse. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  Satan  first  says  he 
will  go  in  a  worm^s  likeness  to  betray  man,  and 
forthwith  begins  to  call*Evel  EveJ*  He  apparently 
comes  forward  to  meet  her  when  she  asks  *Who  is 
there!* 8uid  proffers  the  apple,  for  the  direction 
says  she  receives  (58)  it.  When  she  has  done  so, 
and  he  sees  she  is  beginning  to  eat,  he  goes  out. 
Tliis  is  evidently  a  walking  and  speaking  serpent 
after  the  manner  of  the  Chester  play.   I  am  satis- 
fied, in  the  light  of  the  directions  of  the  other 
plays,  that  this  serpent  is  of  the  lizard-with-a- 
lady*3-face  type. 


(68)   accipere,   not  c^ere.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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LuzeriXs   play  of  1583.  (59) 

^^in  this  play  the  serpent  tempter  appears, 

Alls  ein  vlerfusslger  glff tiger  Wurm  angethan 
vnd  gerGst^  mlt  wyblschem  Angsicht  vnd  Stlmm^  eln 
Huben  vnd  Cron  vff  dem  Houpt. 

This  is  the  serpent ,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  that  lies  concealed  until  its  cue  comes 
to  appear,  but  nevertheless  crawls  off  to  Hell 
after  it  is  cursed;  it  is  significant  that  it  lies 
concealed  in  the  Mount  of  Olives,  (60)  where  Christ 
suffered  agony  and  bloddy  sweat: 

Sy  zucht  nit  yn  vff  den  Platz^  sender  verbirgt 
sich  fru  jn  den  Slberg  bis  es  an  sy  kompt  zereden  vnd 
so  sy  den  Fluch  emphangen^  krucht  sy  vff  alien  Yier^ 
en  wider  durch  die  Hell  hinweg, 
Luzern^  play  of  1597,(61) 

In  this  play,  as  in  the  Luzern  play  of  1583, 
the  serpent  lies  concealed  until  his  cue  to  appear: 

Zucht  ouch  nit  vff  sender  verbirgt  sich  morgens 
fru  jn  5lberg  bis  es  Zyt  jst^  macht  sy  sich  vff  den 
Bourn, 
Seventeenth  Century 

Cornvrall,  (62)  play  of  1611,  by  William  Jordan  of 
Wendron, 

(59)  R.  Brands tetter,_0£^_cit,,  p,  325. 

(60)  Adam  in  this  same  play  lies  concealed  until  his  creation 
in  the  same  spot  which  is  later  to  be  the  sepulchre  of  Christ. 
This  served  not  only  convenience  but  symbolism. 

(61)  Brands tetter,  Op.  cit. ^  p. 342.  j^  t 

(62)  Editad  by  Davies  Gilbert,  with  Keigwyn's  translation.OglC 
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In  this  play  of  the  Creation  of  the  world, 
which  probably  preserves  an  old  tradition,  Lucifer 
is  transformed  into  - 

A  fyne  serpent  made  w"^^  a  virgyn  face  &  yolowe 
heaure  upon  her  head,   (63) 


(63)   0.  Waterhouse,  Op,  Cit,,  p.  XXXiii;  E.K, Chambers,  Op, 
Cit.,  Vol.  II,  p.  142. 
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HOW  FAR  TB£  ARTISfS  WBRI  IHFLUSHCSD  BY  THl  PLATS 

It  would  be  a  Blstalos  to  suppose  that  the  artists  who  repre- 
sented the  serpent  with  a  human  head  were  slaTlttUr  laltatmg  the 
figure  as  presented  In  the  plays,  or  that  one  oould  take  any  ot 
the  plotures  and  say  that  It  showed  exaotly  how  the  play  was 
given.   Even  those  plotures  whloh  ooae  nearest  to  doing  so  are 
also  somewhat  controlled  by  the  older  tradition  of  the  artists. 
The  nude  figures  of  Adam  and  Ive  are  more  lifelike  than  the  leath- 
er suits  or  fleshings  ( 6^ )  worn  by  the  actors  oould  have  ap- 
peared; the  fatal  tree,  the  landscape,  often  with  wild  animals, 
are  of  a  size  and  elaboration  In  detail  quite  beyond  the  reaoh 
of  the  stage;  and  the  serpent,  human  head  and  all,  oftMi  too  di- 
minutive possibly  to  represent  an  actor.   We  shall  have  to  be 
oontent  to  say  that  the  artist  t^  depleting  the  old  familiar    "^ 
scene  had  altered  it  solely  with  regard  to  what  he  doubtless  con- 
sidered a  matter  of  fkot.  He  was  not  trying  to  show  how  the 
plays  were  given,  but  to  imfce  a  devotional  picture,  and  merely 
relied  a  little  too  much  on  the  authority  of  the  writers  of  the 
play. 


(6^)  See  next  chapter,  tp»i°i 
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The  temptation  soene  rron  the  Cfcrahower  altar  of  uaster  Ber- 
tram (63)  18  an  excellent  exangple  of  the  extent  and  nature  of 
the  play*  8  Influence  vq>on  the  artist.   I  am  convinoed  that  in 
this  case  the  influence  is  inmediate,  because  a  good  many  points 
of  contact  between  plays  and  art  are  observable  in  the  cycle  of 
paintings  on  the  Oraboirer  altar.  In  the  temptation  scene  the 
serpent  is  twined  about  the  tree  In  the  middle  of  the  ooii9>08i- 
tion,  Adam  standing  on  the  left  reaching  for  an  apple,  Eve  on 
the  right  eating  an  apple  and  pointing  toward  the  tree.   Xxcept 
for  the  human  head  on  the  serpent,  the  whole  is  almost  exactly, 
the  arrangement  of  the  ancient  tradition  in  art.  The  serpent 
and  the  htunan  head  are  obviously  too  small  to  represent  an  actor. 
The  artist  has  taken' the  supposed  fact  of  the  human  head*  but 
has  reduced  the  scale  to  something  like  the  true  dimensions  of  a 
serpent.   some  secondary  influences  of  the  play  are  perhaps  to 
be  found  in  the  stiff  trees,  the  conventional  star>sown  sky  of 
the  background,  the  bit  of  architectural  detail  in  the  lower 
righthand  comer  (which  we  know  from  other  pictures  in  this  cycle 
represent  the  wall  of  the  aarden  of  Sden),  and  the  unlifellkeness 
of  the  nude  figures.  Of  the  last  point  too  much  shoiad  hot  be 
made,  for  the  church  until  a  much  later  date  did  not  countenance 
picturing  of  complete  nakedness. 

The  serpent  In  HUGO  VAN  DER  OOSS*  painting  (66)  seems  to 
have  been  painted  from  a  model  posed  in  the  very  costume  of  the 
play  -  as  a  four-footed  poisonous  serpent  with  a  virgin's  face. 


(65)  Seep*  ^3* 

(66)  sec  p»  ^■^.  . 
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It  is  a  child,  most  likely  a  boy,  who  essays  the  role.  Choir- 
boys fron  time  Icsaemorlal  had  stmg.the  Olorla  in  exoelsls.  and 
from  the  ^rat  brief  plays  of  the  Hatlylty  had  represented  the 
angello  oholr,  singing  from  the  rood-loft  or  some  other  elevated 
plaoe.  (67)*   Kow  the  serpent,  being  Luelfer  himself  or  one  of 
the  defecting  angels,  comes  to  t«q>t  Eve  with  his  fair  faoe  and 
small  persuasive  voice •  His  adder's  ooat  (with  hosen  and  tall 
stained,  I.e.,  painted)  gives  him  the  g«ieral  appearance  of  a 
lizard*  His  demonic  nature  Is  further  attested  by  his  little 
hornr-llke  pigtails.   Certainly  no  artist  Is  under  the  necessity 
of  suggesting  horns  in  this  manner.  (6^)  boat's  horns,  charao- 
terlstlo  of  devils  and  satyrs,  could  Just  as  easily  have  been 
painted;  any  sort  of  small  corneous  processes  peeping  through  the 
golden  locks  woiad  be  more  suggestive.  But  anyone  who  has  hSd 
the  isorilfylng  experience  of  dropping  half  a  moiwtaohe  In  a  the- 
atrical performance  will  realize  the  great  sixperlorlty  of  horns 
such  as  this  little  devil  wears,  over  any  artificial  goat*s  horn 
attached  with  fish  glue.  The  pigtail  horns  are  for  me  the  8tr<«g- 
est  assurances  that  this  serpent  Is  painted  directly  from  an  actu- 
al performer  In  a  mystery  play  of  Adam.   Adam  and  Eve  In  the 
same  picture  are,  on  the  other  hand,  evidently  painted  fron  nude 
models  and  not  fr<»  performers  as  they  appeared  In  the  play. 


(67)See  Pari  I,  Chapter  on  SepuichrUm. 

(68)  The  woodcuts  cf  the  Muremberg  Chronicle  show  Moses  with 
horns  that  are  apparently  looks  of  hair,  but  not  braided.  This, 
In  lt-93,  about  the  same  time  as  van  der  Goes*  painting,  seems  to 
me  to  point  to  a  probable  Influence  of  a  Hoses  play.  The  XV^*^ 
century  Blblla  Pauperum  shows  Moses  ( Transfiguration  scene )  In 

the  same  manner. 
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material  In  the  plays  that  oan  be  related  to  the  plotures.  We 
find  them  represented  by  artists  from  the  earliest  times  ooyerlng 
their  nakedness  with  leaves,  or  oonoeailng  It  in  some  manner,  it 
Is  not  imtll  a  late  period,  and  then  only  oeoaslonally,  that  they 
are  franlcly  and  realistically  naked.   Sven  during  most  of  the 
tine  In  «hloh  the  plays  flourished  and  were  most  frank  In  8pee<4&t 
there  Is  In  art  a  notloeable  retloenoe  whloh  would  s«rve.  If  we 
had  no  other  evidence,  to  contradict  the  supposition  that  the 
players  appeared  In  a  state  of  entire  nudity.   All  I  feel  safe 
in  Inferring  from  the  pictures  Is:  first,  that  what  the  artist 
was  not  at  liberty  to  do  In  painting  or  sciapture,  the  players 
certainly  wotOd  not  have  been  permitted  to  do  In  fact;  second, 
that  the  artist  does  nevertheless  give  an  appearance  of  natural- 
ness In  color  and  form  much  superior  to  anything  that  the  actors 
could  have  achieved.  That  Is  lAiy  I  said  with  regard  to  VAN  CSR 
QCgs*   painting  that  the  Adam  and  Sve  are  too  natural  to  represent 
actors,  and  with  regard  to  the  Orabower  altar  painting  that  the 
unnaturalness  of  the  figures  suggested  that  they  might  be  remin- 
iscent of  the  players.   After  the  renaissance  had  made  nakedness 
quite  comonplace  In  art,  we  have  definite  Information  that  In 
some  of  the  plays  the  performers  wore  suits  of  white  leather  or 
body-clothes  ( Lybklelder )  "as  though  naked*.  (69)   Small  boys 
went  naked  In  processions  and  pageants,  but  the  sol«mi  figures 
of  our  first  parents,  principals  jn  the  mighty  drama  of  redemption, 
could  not  for  all  the  authority  of  holy  writ  have  been  so  pre- 


(69)  See  below,  p.  79. 
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sented  without  scandal,  sixteenth  oentury  Italy  oannot  be  ao» 
oused  of  prudery,  yet  sixteenth  century  Italy  In  the  person  of 
con  Oaspare  Fuscollllo  Is  outraged  at  the  effrontery  of  a  certain 
Donno  Antonio  de  Masellls  who  so  far  forgot  the  proprieties  as 
to  play  the  part  of  Adam  too  realistically.  This  Is  the  excep- 
tion that  puts  our  rule  to  the  proof: 

Antonio  steote  Innudo,  solum  con  uno  veie  nanti 
alio  nembroy  che  nostrava  tucte  11  naturale,  che  ce 
•teote  tuota  Sessa  ad  vedare.  (70) 

Unless  this  performance  at  sessa  In  13*l-l  had  been  a  most  un- 
usual one  In  this  respect,  Don  Oaspare  would  hardly  have  dwelt 
Hpon  It  or  have  spoken  so  Indignantly  as  he  does  In  oomiicntlng 
on  It.  But  If  the  eoolesiastlc's  Indignation  at  this  scandalous 
treatment  of  sacred  draina  Is  significant,  almost  equally  so  is 
the  astonishment  of  the  good  albreoht  durir.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  oentury,  at  the  spectacle  afforded  during  the  magnificent 
entry  of  Charles  Y  Into  Antwerp.  Though  an  artist,  he  seems  to 
have  been  somewhat  abashed  at  the  public  appearance  in  tableaux 
vlvants  of  certain  beautiful  young  women,  nude  save  for  a  light 
transparent  veil.  Uelancthon  records  Surer *s  comment: 

"Harravlt  hase  mlhl  optlmus  et  honestlsslnus  vlr  Uurerus 

plotor,  clvls  Sorlnbergensls,  qui  una  cum  Gaesare  urbem  est  Inr- 

gressus.  Addebat  Idem,  se  quam  llbentlsslme  accesslsse,  cum  ut 

agnosoeret  quid  ageretur,  tum  ut  perfect lonem  puloherrlmarum  vlr- 

glnuioB  rectlus  conslderaret,  dlcens:  Igo,  quia  eram  plotor,  all- 

quantulam  Invereoundlua  clrcimispexl.''  (71) 

(70)A.  d'Anoona,  Orlglhl  del  Teatro  itallano.  Turin,  1*91,  P.  3*^6. 
(j;.)Morla  Thauslg,  Albert-pgrer.  His  Life  and  Wortey  [transi,  frofi 
Oerman]  London,  ISS2,   Vol.  il,  pp.  l«l-l«2.      [T^itizedby^^UOV5lL 
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Conen,  In  Ms  Hlstoliye  de  La  Mlse  en  Scene,  takes  up,  ^Ue 
discussing  costume  I  the  question  of  how  nudity  was  represoited.  ( 72 ) 
It  Is  his  opinion  that  the  players  irere  sometioes  actually  dl~ 
vested  of  all  clothing:  he  even  somewhat  scornfully  refers  to  the 
learned  men  who  think  otherwise , 

Beaucoup  d*irudits  ont  votau  coiqprendre,  ohaque 
fols  qu'll  y  avalt  le  mot  nu,  que  le  personage  se  met- 
talt  en  chemise,  et  lis  se  son4  appuyes  sur  certa,ln8 
textes. 
He  quotes  the  direction  from  the  Mlstere  du  Vlel  Testament, 

se  dolt  lever  Adam  tout  nud, 
and  from  the  uystere  de  saint  Vincent,  . 

lis  le  depoulllent  tout  nu  jusques  aux  petls  draps, 
Tihlch  he  a4Xmlt8  Is  aBblguous*  The  following  direction  from  are- 
ban,  however,  he  regards  as  conclusive, 

Icy  asseaiiblent  des  fetillles  de  flguler  et  en 
couvrent  leurs  natures  - 
adding  that  the  same  thing  Is  found  In  the  Coventry  fHegge]  plays 
In  England*   in  the  XIV*^  century  ittrades  de  Hotre-Dame  he 
finds  the  most  conclusive  proof  of  all,  In  a  very  frank  speech 
regarding  a  corpse  "toute  nue?*  The  weakness  of  all  his  evidence 
lies  In  the  fact  that  sofmetlmes,  on  the  stage,  characters  are 
made  to  Insist  In  their  speeches  upon  the  very  things  that  the  '.  ' 
play  cannot  present  realistically*   This  la  so  true  that  one 


(72)  Pp.  231-252. 
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feels  It  even  In  Shakespeare:  Lear*3  speech  In  the  storm,  and 
Duncan's  on  entering  liacheth's  castle,  are  not  only  great  poetry, 
but  also  excellent  theatrical  devices  to  present  to  the  Ellaa- 
hethjBi  audience  the  sett  tog  which  the  » producers »  at  that  tljne 
did  not  dream  of  trying  to  body  forth  physically. 

If  we  had  no  evidence  In  the  » certain  texts'  of  vihlch  Cohen 
speaks  so  slightingly,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  let  the  matter 
rest  here  on  the  probabilities  that  I  have  suggested  already. 
But  I  prefer  to  enumerate  a  feiv  passages  fi*om  oertato  texts 
"  Whether  the  sane  as  those  Cohen  had  in  mind,  I  do  not  know. 

in  the  Grocers*  Pageant  at  Horwlch  in  153^,(73)  we  know 
f^om.  the  records  that  Sve  was  provided  with  a  wig,  gloves,  and 
two  coats  and  a  "pair  of  hosen  steyned"*   The  part  was  assigned 
to  Prances  Fygot  -  not  neoesBarlly  a  woman  because  of  the  spel^ 
ling  -  who  received  •^^•. 

in  the  Luzem  play  of  1^5 »  (7^)  provision  is  made  for  Adam 
and  Eve  as  follows: 

nut  an  dan  Lybkleyder , .  alls  naoket  •  •  • 
and  to  the  play  of  15^3,  we  are  told, 

Beyde  sood  naoket  sto  ;)n  Lybkleldem  vber  den  blossen 
Lyb. 
in  this  same  play,  also,  is  this  direction,  which  should  be  com- 
pared with  Cohen's  references  to  Greban  and  the  English  Jtefige 


(73)  0.  Vaterhouae,  T^  Hon-Cycie  iQrstery  Plays «  London,  1909 • 

(74)  R.  Brandstetter«  wr^t.«  pp.  205,  325  «"• 
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play: 

S7  8ond  ouch  haben  zwey  Qefiaclit  vcm  Loidsesten 
gemaoht  im  ParadTSf  <lle  Schan  zu  <iecken« 
in  the  Comiah  play,  Adam  and  Eve  are  •aparlet  In  whytt 
lether».  (75). 

Ve  muet  not  overlook  the  significance  of  the  assignment  of 
the  isigiish  plays  of  the  Fall  to  drapers,  tailors,  glovers,  and 
tanners: 

Chester  Play  -  Drapers 

Dublin  Play  (gild  record)  -  Glovers,  (76)  lM-9^. 
"    "    "    " .    -  Taylors,     15^3 
York  Play  -  Creation  and  Pall  of  Lucifer,  Barters 

( tanners ) 
Creation  of  Adam  and  Eve,  Cardmalcers  (  a 
cazd  being  the  Instrument  for  carding 
flax  or  vool) 
Towneley  -  Barkers  [i.e.,  tanners] 

All  these  assignments  in  the  gilds  point  to  a  tradition*  It  seems 
safe  to  assume  that  leather  and  cloth  makers  were  given  the  plays 
of  Adam  and  Eve  because  one  of  the  difficult  properties  to  fur- 
nish was  the  suit  of  leather,  or  the  fleshings  (Lvbklelder.  or 
hosen  stevned).  that  shoiOd  represent  the  Protoplast  »as  naked*  • 
IThen,  therefore,  the  direction  of  a  play  says  Adam  is  'all  naked* 
it  is  certainly  dumping  at  ccoicluslona  to  take  the  vords  liter- 
ally. 


(75)  ¥aterhouse,  0^^  clt.,  p.  rxxiv^ 
(76)ibia.,  p.  x33v. 

SO- 
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The  paintings  of  Ueloter  iBertpam  In  the  Grabower  altar. 
Illustrate  both  the  creation  of  Eve,  and  the  attitude  of  shame 
after  the  Pall,  in  a  way  that  relates  these  pictures  to  the 
plays ♦ 


From  art,  then,  I  have  drawn  Pucr)ort  for  the  contention,  which 
is  -nl^jo  fortified  "hv  internal  and  externsl  evidence,  that  the  act- 
ors of  Adam  and  Eve  did  not  aopear  in  the  mysteries  totally  naked. 
I  have  pought,  in  thi!=^  case,  not  so  much  to  establish  a  direction  o± 
infliipnce  "between  drama  and  art  as  to  illustrate  "hy  means  of  art  a 
r-oint  of  dramatic  representation. 
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THE  GRSATION  OF  SVI 

FroQ  ttie  earliest  representations  of  the  creation  of  xve, 
in  the  twelfth  oenturjr,  down  to  those  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth '  tram  the  reliefs  of  s.  Zeno  at  Verona  and  of  the  oa- 
thedral  at  Uodena  ( see  Twelfth  Oentury  in  my  list  above ),  down 
down  to  the  fresoo  of  iiiohael  Angelo,  the  ouston  of  showing  Xve 
as  though  ooning  oompietely  forned  out  of  the  side  of  the  reoum- 
bent  Adaa»  rising  with  her  hands  raised  in  an  attitude  of  prayer, 
is  80  oonmon  as  to  inqply  a  tradition.   But  in  Meister  Bertram*  s 
painting  (one  of  the  Orabower  Altar  Series,  of  1379 )»  the  slight- 
ly raised  position  of  the  sleeping  Adam,  the  bush  baolc  of  him, 
and  the  showing  of  the  rib,  are  details  whioh  seem  to  make  surer 
the  relation  of  this  oomposition  to  some  play. 

The  only  direotiona  that  x  may  oite  from  a  play  are  unfort- 
unately from  the  sixteenth  oentiiry.   But  considering  that  the 
arabower  Altar  paintings  in  many  points  show  relationship  to 
play  material,  and  considering  that  the  dates  of  the  manuscripts 
of  plays  are  no  indication  of  the  age  of  the  tradition  therein 
recorded,  it  seems  safe  to  follow  the  lead  of  Xale  in  assuming 
that  striking  innovations  paralleled  in  the  plays,  and  not  other- 
wise accounted  for,  certainly  were  not  originated  by  the  artists. 

^®  Lusem  play  of  13^3^  gives  th«  following  directions: 

♦•• 
iBrandstetter,  O^..  ciU,  P.  325.  r^     1 
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die  ariib  Jm  Paradys*  darlnn  Sua  aol  varborgen 
llgen,  alt  elnen  Laden  bedaoken  Oder  mlt  Loubeatan. 
87  zuhant  nit  3m  vff  dan  Plars,  aonder  daaa  Morgana 
fru  99  daa  nan  vffzuoht,  varbergend  ay  al(fli  Jn  jra 
Ort,  2ua  in  die  Orub  im  Paradya,  vnd  Adam  vndar 
dar  BriigJ  by  dMi  Brunne. 

The  Honrlch  play  of  1^63   (Text  B)^  llluatratea  the  rather 
literal  nanner  In  whloh  the  atory  waa  preaented,- 

[ood]  &   oute  of  thla  thy  rlbbe,  that  here  I  do 
owte  take, 

A  oraatiira,  for  thy  help  behold  I  do  the  make. 

One  of  the  propertied  of  the  arooera  who  preaoited  thla 
play  waa  a  "Rybba  oolleryd  Red."   And  It  la  directed  that  Adam 
and  Ive  are  "not  to  be  aene  till  they  be  oallad  A   thel  kneel  « 
ryaa." 

The  frequent  repetition  of  the  rubric,  "mynatrlllea  play- 
Inga"  In  the  Cheater  play  of  Creation,  and  the  angela  alnglng  In 
the  Hegge  and  York  plays,  aa  wall  as  In  the  continental  playa, 
doubtleaa  have  bearing  on  the  angela  In  the  comera  of  Mecftter 
Bertram*  a  painting  of  the  Creation  of  iva. 


♦««> 


iT/aterhouse,  0£,  clt>.  PP*  11  ff» 
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THE  CREATOR  AS  CHRIST 
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Very  anciently  the  representation  of  the  Oreator  under  the 
form  of  the  Divine  Logos  appears  in  art.  At  least,  aooording  1l;o 
the  interpretation  of  the  sarcophagi  reliefs  in  the  Lateran  Uitse- 
un  given  by  Ifaruoohi  (see  the  first  chapter  of  this  study,  pp.  22 
and  following),  the  beardless  youth  creating  or  punishing  Adas 
and  Svf  is  the  Logos,  the  Word  of  god  -  that  is,  Christ.   The 
cruciform  nlnhus  given  to  the  Creator  in  Melster  Bertram's  paint- 
ing,  and  in  many  other  pictures  of  the  creation,  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  painter  intended  to  represent 
Christ.   For  the  oruoiform  nimbus  is  given  to  any  one  of  the 
persons  of  the  Trinity:  the  dove  representing  the  Holy  ahost  Is 
often  filhown  with  it.   But  the  fresoo  cited  by  Oidron^  as  a  copy 
of  a  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  ivory  carving  leaves  no  doUbt 
as  to  the  identification  of  Christ  in  the  scene  of  the  creation. 
The  Creator,  bearded,  but  youthful,  in  addition  to  the  oruoiform 
nimbus  is  labeled  10  Yg    (i^oovc  xptoroc].   Sldron  thinks, 
moreover,  that  wherever  in  the  scenes  of  the  creation,  and  in 
representations  of  aod  appearing  to  Moses  or  the  prophets,  the 
figure  is  young  and  c^nely,  the  artist  has  put  Christ  in  the 
place  of  ood  the  Fi^ther.   He  cites  sculpture  in  the  cathedrals 
of  Ghartres  and  of  Rheims,  and  miniatures  in  the  Bible  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  and  the  ifs.  of  Pansellnos,  This  interpretation  is 

*«• 

1  0£.  clt..  Vol.  I,  p.  173. 
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quite  orthodox:  St.  Jolm,  in  his  first  chapter »  is  the  authority,  x 

If  we  find  that  the  norstery  plays  identified  the  Creator 
with  Ohrist,  we  need  not  8YQ>p08e  that  they  borrowed  the  idea  from 
art.   m  this  oase  both  the  plays  and  the  plotures  rest  fimly 
on  church  doctrine.   The  Vioene  Creed  says  of  Christ,  "By  Whom 
all  things  were  made.'    Isidore  of  Seville*  quotes  John  X,  30, 
"Igo  et  Pater  unus  sumus,"  and  nalceB  dear  that  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  Revelation  signify  Christ:  "ipse  quoque  A  et  D."  (A  and 
Q   are,  also,  symbols  of  resurrection  on  sarcophagi  of  the  IV^^^ 
and  V*^  centuriesj» 

On  the  purple  bands  separating  the  drawings  in  the  Bible  of 
AlchTiine.  o^.  tfOO,  in  the  Book  of  aenesis,«  we  find  the  following 
insoriptiims: 

A  -f  a> 
Adam  primus  vti  pingitur  istic 
Cvivs  costs  3aora»  oarpitur  Ivae 
Xpus  [christus]  evam  dvcit  Adae  quam 
vocat  vlragin¥    •  •  • 

Adam  vocat  Redemptor. 

In  the  Heptateuch  of  JSifrio,  o^,  lOOOf  the  Creator  has  a  cru- 
ciform nimbus  and  bears  the  long  cross  of  the  resurrection.  [sve> 
in  the  same,  wears  a  green  gown.] 

*** 

iJohn,  I,  1,  2,  and  3* 

•Etymologiarum,  Vli,  11,  De  Plllo  Dei. 

•Marucohi,  0£.  olt..  pp.  57t  70,  76. 

*Westwood,  Paleogr^pHM^^aa  Ploto£ia .  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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Flays: 

In  all  the  Bigllsh  p3c98  the  introductory  speeoh  of  the 
Creator  begins  *Ego  bub  alpha  ^  o,.  *   The  Chester  play,  probably 
the  oldest,  prefixes  this  rubrio: 

Qualiter  Deus  oreavit  anaidum.  et  dioat  Jesus. 

The  Torlt  play  adds  to  "Alpha  et  0,"  "vita  via  Veritas"-   the 
saying  of  Christ, 

■I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life"  [John 
XIV,  6.]» 

In  the  Redentiner  Easter  Play,  Harrowing  of  Hell  soene,i 
Jesus  sinei: 

Igo  sum  alpha  et  0  etc: 
lie  bvm  eyn  A  unde  ein  0 

In  the  Igerer  Pronleiohnamsspiel.*  o^,   1480,  the  Creator  is 
called  Sal va tor. 


*•• 


iproning,  0£,  olt. .  Vol,  I,  p.  l»l-5» 
•Mllohsaox,  0£,.  Pit. 
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THE  PALL  OP  LUOIPER 
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MEISTIR  BERTRAM 
Haabiurg,  1379 
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There  Is  very  little  to  be  said  atout  the  Fall  of  mclfer 
In  arty  save  that  it  does  not  become  a  familiar  subject  until 
after  the  mystery  plays  had  popularized  It,  I  give  a  reprodiw- 
tlon  of  Uelster  Bertram's  painting  of  this  scene  because  of  the 
almost  certain  relation  of  the  arabower  altar  pictures  with  some 
mystery  plays. 

The  banderole  held  by  the  falling  Lucifer,  who  is  recognis- 
able also  by  his  orovn,  bears  the  Inscription, 

Ascendendo  super  altltudln^a  nublum  slmllls  ero 

altlsslmo  -  [is,,  XIV,  14]! 
the  familiar  quotation  employed  by  the  mystery  plays  In  the 
scene  of  Lucifer *s  presuiqptuoua  pride. 


*** 


iThls  follows  just  after,  "How  art  thou  fallen  from  Heaven, 
0  Lucifer,  Son  of  the  Momlngi"  [verse  12.] 
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Conclupjon 

Here  endR  my  consideration  of  the  matter  of  the  A.dam  Flays,   I 
have  shown   that  t^ese  plays  introduced  (  probably  frorr.  a  literary 
source)  a  serpent  with  a  human  headland  sometimes  with  the  breast  and 
arms  ofa  woman^'js  well  as  t-he  hindle2:s  of  a  reptile:  and  t  he  t  about 
the  time  that  the  plays  did  this,  art  suddenly  broke  its  tradition  of 
a  thousand  vear.s  and  began  representing  the  same  undoctrinal  monster. 
In  this  case  Drama  is  powerfully  influencing  art. 

I  have  anpended  illustrations  of  some  minor  points  of  contact  be- 
tv/een  art  and  the  Adam  Flays  (  the  representation  of  nudity,  creation 

of  Tve ,  Christ  as  Creator,  and  the  Fall  of  Lucifer),  but  since  the  mat- 

I 
erial  is  slie:ht  'have  not  tried  to  determ.ine  in  these   matters  any  pre- 

ci^e  line  of  influence. 
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Second   Study: 


The  Hegge  Prophets  Play 
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THE  SOURCE  IN  ART  OF  THE  SO-CALLED  PRO- 
PHETS PL  A  Y  IN  THE  HEGQE  COLLECTION 

The  seventh  play  in  the  Hegge  collection  of  English 
mystery  plays  is  unique:  in  it  is  to  be  found  a  striking, 
and  I  believe  hitherto  unnoted,  influence  of  art.  James 
Orchard  Halliwell,  in  his  edition  of  the  Hegge  plays,^ 
i    .  calls  this  play  *'  The  Prophets."     But  whatever  its  super- 

j  ficial  likeness  to  the  liturgical  Processus  Prophetarum, 

and  other  prophet  plays,  it  is  my  conviction  that  this 
single  English  play  is  directly  influenced  by  —  indeed, 
largely  derived  from — ^that  pictorial  representation  of  the 
genealogy  of  Christ  which  is  known  in  art  as  the  Tree  of 
Jesse,  Stirps  Jesse,  or  Radix  Jesse. 

In  order  to  make  this  matter  clear,  I  must  first  set  forth 
what  is  meant  by  the  Tree  of  Jesse;  how  it  was  usually 
represented;  what  its  probable  age;  and  what  the  extent 
of  its  dissemination.  Then  a  brief  consideration  of  the 
play  will  indicate  the  chain  of  relationship  between  the 
iconographic  and  the  dramatic  form. 

It  is  convenient  to  b^n  with  the  prescription  for  the 
representing  of  the  tree  of  Jesse,  found  in  that  Byzantine 
Guide  to  Painting  discovered  by  M.  Adolphe  Napolfion 
Didron: 

"  The  righteous  Jesse  sleeps.  Out  of  the  lower  part 
of  his  breast  spring  three  branches;  the  two  smaller  ones 
surround  him,  the  third  and  larger  one  rises  erect  and 
entwines  round  the  figures  of  Hebrew  kings  from  David 
to  Christ  The  first  is  David ;  he  holds  a  harp.  Then 
comes  Solomon;  and  after  him,  the  other  kings  following 

^Ludua  Coveniriof,  etc.,  London,  Shakespeare  Society,  1841. 
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in  their  order  and  holding  sceptres.  At  the  top  of  the 
stem,  the  birth  of  Christ.  On  each  side,  in  the  midst  of 
the  branches,  are  the  prophets  with  their  prophetic  scrolls ; 
they  point  out  Christ,  and  gaze  upon  Him.  Below  the 
prophets,  the  sages  of  Greece  and  the  soothsajier  Balaam, 
each  holding  their  Isic']  scrolls.  '  They  look  upwards  and 
point  towards  the  Nativity  of  Christ."  ^ 

The  tree  of  Jesse,  then,  is  the  family  tree  of  Christ,  in 
which  Jesse  occupies  the  position  of  the  first  great  an- 
cestor, the  founder  of  the  line.  It  is  a  pictorial  repre- 
sentation of  the  middle  part  of  the  genealogy  given  by 
Saint  Matthew  (Matt,  i,  6-16)' — that  part  which  is  royal. 
Its  apparent  intention  is  to  establish  the  title  of  Christ  to 
the  throne  of  Israel.  The  whole  symbol  takes  its  rise 
from  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah : 

Et  egredietur  virga  de  radice  Jesse,  et  flos  de  radice 
ejus  ascendet  (Is.  xi,  1). 


'Didron,  Christian  Iconograph/y,  translated  from  the  French  hy 
E.  J.  Millington,  London,  1851. 

*  Saint  Matthew  begins  the  genealogy  of  Christ  with  Abraham  and 
traces  the  line  through  Jesse,  by  David,  Solomon,  and  the  other  kings 
of  Israel;  and  after  the  end  of  the  kings — ^in  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity— ^throngh  men  who  were  not  kings,  to  Joseph,  the  husband  of 
Mary.  Thus  by  Jewish  law  Christ  was  the  descendant  of  Jesse,  and 
the  son  of  David.  Saint  Luke  on  the  other  hand  traces  the  gene- 
alogy of  Christ  backwards  from  Mary  (thus  the  learned  commenta- 
tors interpret  Luke  m,  23)  through  a  non-royal  line  to  David,  and 
so  on  back  to  Adam,  "who  was  of  God." 

It  was  natural  that  in  the  middle  ages  interpretative  comment, 
playing  somewhat  upon  words,  should  seek  a  mystic  significance 
in  the  similarity  between  virga  of  Isaiah's  prophecy  and  the  word 
Virgo,  But  though  with  the  increase  of  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
there  might  be  a  shifting  of  the  emphasis  from  the  line  through 
Joseph  to  that  through  Mary,  the  pictorial  tree  of  Jesse  persisted 
as  a  kingly  line  headed  by  David  and  Solomon. 
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Thus  we  find  Jesse  reclining  at  the  root  of  the  tree  in  much 
the  posture  of  the  founder  of  any  ancient  noble  family 
in  old  charts. 

The  prophets  in  the  pictured  tree  are  there  to  support 
and  reinforce  by  their  inspired  word  the  central  idea. 
"  They  point  out  Christ  and  gaze  upon  him."  They  fill 
out  the  design,  preserving  a  certain  balance  or  proportion 
in  number  with  the  central  figures.  They  are  among  the 
branches  of  the  tree  but  not  of  them ;  or  else  they  merely 
stand  at  the  sides.  There  are  representations  of  the  tree 
of  Jesse  from  which  the  prophets  are  lacking.  When  they 
are  present,  Isaiah  is  often  recognisable — e.  g.,  in  the 
painting  of  the  Eomanesque  wood  ceiling  of  St.  Michael's 
at  Hildesheim — ^by  his  cartel  bearing  the  word  Egredietur. 

The  Byzantine  Guide  to  Painting,  discovered  by  M. 
Didron  among  the  monks  of  Mt  Athos,  though  the  oldest 
manuscript  be  not  more  than  three  centuries  old,  is  in 
considerable  part  of  its  prescription  much  older.  M. 
Chas.  Bayet  *  attributes  its  tradition  to  the  ninth  or  tenth 
century,  or  even  earlier.  Other  critics,  notably  M. 
Charles  Diehl,*^  are  inclined  to  regard  the  work  as  so 
modified  and  contaminated  in  the  transmission,  as  to  be 
ujireliable.  M.  Diehl  would  not  ventrue  to  put  it  earlier 
than  the  fifteenth  century. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  source 
of  a  large  part  of  the  symbolism  and  traditional  represen- 
tation of  Christian  art  in  Europe  lay  in  the  manuscript 
illuminations  and  ivory  carvings  of  Byzantium."  More- 
over, what  seems  to  be  the  earliest  recorded  Jesse  tree  in 

*Ch.  Bayet,  L'Art  ByeawUn,  Paris,  1904. 
"  Charles  Diehl,  Manuel  d^Art  Byganim, 

*  See,  for  example,  VioIIet-Ie>Due,  Dictionnaire  BaiaonnS  de  VArchi- 
ieoture,  under  the  article  Vierge, 
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Europe  was,  according  to  the  Abbe  Corblet,  brought  from 
the  Orient:  "  Nous  savons  qu'en  1097  GuiUaume  de  Tour- 
nay  fit  venir  d'Orient  un  candSlabre  d'airain  en  forme 
d'arbre  de  Jesse.''  It  might  have  been  this  same  candle- 
stick which  Hugo  de  Flori,  abbot  of  St.  Augustine's,  Can- 
terbury, bought  for  the  choir  in  the  same  year — 1097: 
'^  Candelabrum  magnum  in  chore  aereum  quod  Jesse  voca- 
tur  in  partibus  emit  transmarinis."  ^ 

The  earliest  Jesse  tree  in  a  church  window  was  pro- 
bably that  at  Saint-Denis,  described  by  the  abbot  Suger  as 

Stirpa  Jessfi  m  eapite  ecclesiae 

among  the  new  glass  windows  of  notable  variety  which  he 
had  painted  for  him  by 

magistorum  mvltorum  de  diversia  nationibtts  manu 
exquisUa.^ 

This  was  about  1140-1144.  The  window  at  Chartres, 
— ^according  to  M.  Emile  Male,  in  the  chapter  on  glass  in 
Michel's  history  of  art,  a  replica  or  copy  of  Suger's  at 
Saint-Denis, — ^is  fortunately  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion to  this  day. 

At  York  Minster  another  Jesse  window  was  put  in 
place  in  the  latter  haU  of  the  tweUth  century,  after  1159. 
M.  Male  ventures  the  opinion  that  this  window  was  also 
a  duplicate  of  that  at  Saint-Denis,  and  even  that  it  was 
n:iade  in  France.  The  window  at  Chartres,  then,  is  the 
oldest  and  best  example  we  have  of  the  tree  of  Jesse 
during  what  is  sometimes  called  the  period  of  Byzantine 
influence. 

'  Corblet,  Stude  leonographique  aur  Varhre  de  Je%94,  in  jBemie  de 
VArt  Chretien,  ISSO. 
'  A.  Lecoy  de  la  Marche,  (Euvree  Computes  de  Suger,  Paris,  1867. 
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The  following  table,  by  no  means  complete,  but  serving 
somewhat  to  show  the  extent  of  the  dissemination  of  the 
tree  of  Jesse,  is  compiled  from  an  article  by  the  Abb6 
Corblet  in  the  Bevue  de  I'Art  Chretien  and  from  standard 
works  on  art  by  Didron,  Michel,  Liibke,  Eeber,  Venturi, 
Lewis  F.  Day. 

XI  Centubt 

CandleatickB  ....  Belgium  (f),  and  Canterbury  ....  1097. 

XII  ClNTUBT 

Windou>9: 

Saint-Denis,  1140-1144 

Chartros,  c  1140  1  ,    .     ..        ^  «  .  x  t^    . 

derivative  of  Saint-Denis 


I 


York  Minster,  after  1159 

Mans 
Painted  toood  oeiUng: 

St  MichaePs,  Hildesheim,  1186 
Sculpture: 

Parma,  Baptistery 

XIII  Ckntuby 
Windows: 

Amiens 

Troyes 

Reims 

Paris,  Sainte  Chapelle 

Wells 

Saint-Cunibert  de  Ck>logne 

Boulpture: 

Laon,  main  door  and  vaulting  of  door 

Chartres,  door 

Amiens,  door 
Miniature: 

Psalter  of  Queen  Ingeburge,  c.  1236  (Mus.  Cond^) 

Bible  historicale,  (Biblio.  de  Reims,  mp.  ^) 

18 

Xrv  Cbhtubt 

Miniature: 

fit.   Omer   psalter,    (English  MB.  b^pin   1325.     Ref.   in 

Burl.  Mag.  Xin,  269) 


I     t^^ 
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Psalter,    (Probably  English,  Biblio.  Douai,  MB.   171) 
Speculum    humans    Balvationis     (Biblio.    Arsenal,    MS. 
TheoLLat.  42). 

Sculpture: 

Orvieto  cathedral,  c.  1330  (Very  elaborate,  on  pilasters) 
Longpont,  (alabacter.  Cf.  Gorblet) 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  examples  in  sculpture,  in 
painting,  and  in  different  kinds  of  decorative  art,  are 
very  numerous  and  show  a  great  variety  of  design.  A 
splendid  example  of  a  fifteenth-century  Jesse  window  is 
that  at  Dorchester  in  Oxfordshire.  The  subject  was  so 
popular  that  it  was  employed  even  in  decorating  private 
residences. 

But,  for  all  changes  of  detail,  the  essential  design  re- 
mains: the  righteous  Jesse  sleeps,  lying  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree,  or  with  the  tree  growing  out  of  his  body;  the 
tree,  or  vine,  bears  the  royal  ancestors  of  Christ,  sometimes 
represented  by  only  three  or  four;  and  generally — especi- 
ally in  the  windows,  and  in  the  Hildesheim  ceiling — the 
prophets  form  a  border,  flanking  the  kings ;  at  the  summit 
is  Christ. 

Turning  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  play,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  show  that  it  ought  not  to  be  called  "  The 
Prophets,"  but  rather  "The  Tree  of  Jesse,"  or  "The 
Eote  of  Jesse  "  (radix  Jesse)  ;  and  after  that  I  shall  show 
what  I  believe  to  be  its  indebtedness  to  the  Tree,  or  Eoot, 
of  Jesse  in  art. 

In  the  first  place  the  title  "  The  Prophets  "  does  not 
occur  in  the  manuscript^  This  name  was  foisted  upon 
the  text  by  Halliwell,  who  mistook  it  for  a  simple  evolu- 

*  Though  I  have  not  been  able  to  examine  the  MB.  myself,  I  have 
it  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  ELarl  Toung,  who  has  examined  and  made 
careful  notes  upon  it,  that  the  words  "  The  Prophets  "  do  not  occur 
at  the  head  of  this  play. 
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tion  of  the  prophet  play.  In  casting  about  for  a  title,  it 
is  odd  that  he  did  not  refer  to  the  prologue  to  the  eycle,^® 
which  describes  the  play  thus: 

Oflf  the  gentyl  Je38e  rote 

The  sefnt  pagent  forsothe  xal  ben 

Out  of  the  whiche  doth  spi^ynge  oure  bote 

As  in  prophecye  we  redyn  and  sen; 

Kyngys  and  prophetes  with  wordya  fful  sote, 

Schulle  prophesye  al  of  a  qwene.  .  .  . 

At  the  end  of  the  play,  moreover,  stands  this  rubric: 
Explicit  Jesse. 

When  we  begin  to  read  the  text,  we  observe  that  the 
first  speaker,  Isaiah,  who  pronounces  the  more  familiar 
of  his  prophecies — virgo  concipiet  et  pariet  filium — ^is 
followed  immediately  by  a  speaker  designated  in  the  rubric 
as  Radix  Jesse,  This  speaker,  as  it  were  taking  the  words 
out  of  Isaiah's  mouth,  gives  that  prophecy  of  Isaiah  which 
we  have  seen  was  the  inspiration  of  artists : 

Egredietur  virga  de  radioe  Jesse 
Et  flos  de  radice  ejus  ascendet. 

It  is  indeed  Jesse  who  speaks,  in  his  capacity  of  root  of 
the  genealogical  tree,  for  he  continues  thus: 

A  blyssyd  braunch  xal  sprynge  of  me 
That  xal  be  swettere  than  bawmys  brethe; 

Oute  of  that  braunche,  in  Nazareth 
A  flowre  xal  blome  of  me,  Jesse  rote, 

The  whiche  by  grace  xal  dystroye  dethe, 
And  brynge  mankende  to  blysse  most  sote. 

The  next  speaker  is  Jesse's  son,  the  first  king  in  the  line 
of  Christ's  ancestors,  Davyd  Bex: 

"The  prologue  certainly  belongs  to  the  first  seven  plays  in  the 
H^ge  collection. 
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I  am  David,  of  Jeaae  rote 

The  freeche  kyng  by  naturelle  suocesayoD, 
And  of  my  blood  xal  Bprynge  oure  bote.  .  .  . 

Following  David  comes  the  prophet  Jerepiiah,  and 
thereafter  the  kings  alternate  r^ularly  with  prophets^  sc 
that  each  king  save  the  last  comes  between  two  prophets 
In  all  there  are  thirteen  prophets  and  thirteen  kings:  th( 
line  of  ancestors  including  Jesse^  therefore,  comprises  four 
teen. 

Now  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  prophets  in  our  play  arc 
not  all  chosen  because  of  the  significance  of  their  scrip 
tural  prophecies.  In  the  first  place,  in  the  case  of  J  ere 
mias,  Ozyas  (t.  e.,  Ilosea)^  and  Sophosas,  they  supply  n( 
prophecy  of  their  own,  but  merely  echo  that  of  Isaiah. 

For  example : 

Jeremiaa — 

I  am  the  proph^te  Jeremye, 

And  fuUiche  acoorde  in  alle  sentence 
With  king  David  and  with  Ysaie.  .  .  . 


Ozya 

Off  that  byrthe  wyttnes  here  I, 

A  prophete  Osyas  men  me  calle, 
And  aftyr  that  tale  of  Isaye, 

That  mayd  zai  here  EmanueUe. 

In  the  second  place,  the  prophecies  are  in  some  ca8< 
obscure  and  incorrect     Thus  the  prophecy  of  Daniel — 

I  prophete  Danyel  am  weUe  apayed 

In  figure  of  this  I  saw  a  tre; 
All  the  fendys  of  helle  zalle  ben  affrayd 

Whan  maydenys  ffrute  theron  thei  se.  •  •  • 

seems  to  be  an  incorrect  allusion  to  Daniel  it,  10  et  sec 
wherein  we  read  of  Nebuchadnezzar^s  vision  of  a  great  tr 
reaching  to  heaven.     The  author  of  our  play,  in  my  opi 
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ion^  brings  in  this  vision  of  the  tree  because  he  wishes  a 
prophecy  appropriate  to  a  representation  of  the  tree  of 
Jesse.  ^^  Though  the  same  metaphor  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  allusion  to  the  cross — ^the  tree  on  which  is  the 
fruit  of  a  maid — such  an  interpretation  is  only  partially 
satisfactory  here.  Daniel  says,  "  In  fygure  of  this  I  saw 
a  tre  " :  surely  it  is  permissible  to  find  in  this  a  double 
allusion. 

That  the  genealogical  tree  is  the  central  and  dominant 
theme  of  the  whole  piece  is  further  attested  by  the  speech 
of  Aggeus  propheta,  the  prophet  Haggai,  who  following 
King  Joathan^s  boast,  "  Of  my  kynrede  God  wol  be  man," 

says: 

With  yow  I  do  holde  that  am  prophete  Aggee, 

Gome  of  the  same  hygh  and  holy  Btok, 
God  of  oure  kynrede  in  dede  bom  wyl  be.  .  .  . 

Thus  prophecy  is  subordinated  to  the  claim  of  kinship  in 
the  same  high  and  holy  stock. 

Prophets  and  their  prophecies,  then,  seem  to  be  included 
with  a  view  to  filling  out  a  predetermined  number.  The 
author  seems  rather  put  to  it  to  find  a  suitable  speech  for 
every  one.  But  if  he  had  been  directly  indebted  to  the 
Processus  Prophetarum,  or  other  prophet  plays,  he  would 
scarcely  have  been  at  such  a  loss ;  for  in  that  case  he  would 
have  had  an  appropriate  prophecy  together  with  each  pro- 
phet. IsTeedless  to  say,  had  he  chosen  his  prophets  for  the 
special  significance  of  their  prophecies,  he  would  not  have 
been  confronted  with  any  such  problem.  Why  does  he 
wish  just  thirteen  prophets?    It  may  be  because  the  num- 

^  The  customary  prophecy  for  Daniel  in  the  prophet  plays  is  that 
of  the  pBCudo-Augustinian  sermon  (cf.  M.  Sepet,  Lea  PropMtea  du 
Christ) — Cum  venerit  aanciua  awiotorum  ceaaabit  unotio  veatra. 
This  is  not  found  in  the  Vulgate. 
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ber  is  regarded  as  sacred,  it  may  possibly  be  due  to  some 
influence  of  the  Processus  Prophetarum^^^  or  it  may  be 
simply  to  flU  out  the  plan  of  having  the  prophets  alternate 
with  the  kings.  It  is  interesting  to  note  here  a  typical 
arrangement  of  the  pictured  tree.  In  the  Ohartres  win- 
dow there  are  seven  persons  in  the  tree  and  fourteen 
prophets  in  the  border. 

Why  are  there  thirteen  kings  ?  The  answer  is  not  hard 
to  find:  it  lies  in  that  same  passage  of  the  gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  which  together  with  Isaiah's  prophecy  of  the 
branch  out  of  the  root  of  Jesse  furnished  the  basis  for 
the  iconographic  tree.  St.  Matthew  divides  the  genealogy 
of  Christ  into  three  parts  of  fourteen  each — ^from  Abra- 
ham to  David,  from  David  to  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
and  from  the  captivity  to  Christ.  The  middle  division, 
— the  royal  line, — appears  in  the  play  with  the  exception 
of  the  last  two  kings,  Josiah  and  Jechonias.  The  play- 
writer,  having  begun  with  Jesse  and  David — ^whereas  St. 
Matthew  begins  his  second  group  with  Solomon — com- 
pletes the  tally  of  fourteen  at  Amon  and  there  stops.  The 
list  from  Jesse  to  Amon  agrees  exactly  with  that  in  the 
gospel.  Inasmuch  as  the  evangelist,  doubtless  influenced 
by  a  sense  of  sacredness  in  number  (fourteen  being  a 
multiple  of  seven)  has  given  a  list  that  does  not  entirely 
agree  with  the  Old  Testament,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
this  is  the  source  of  the  names  and  the  determination  of 
the  number  of  the  kings  in  our  play. 

The  playwriter  could  not  readily  have  depended  upon 
the  pictured  tree  for  names  and  number,  because  the  kings 

''The  pseudo-Augustinian  Bermon  pointed  out  by  M.  Sepet  as 
the  source  of  the  Processus  Prophetarum,  and  the  Limoges  Processus, 
have  each  just  thirteen  prophets;  but  the  prophets  of  our  play  cor- 
respond with  neither  of  these  groups  save  in  the  case  of  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah;  Daniel,  and  Habbakuk. 
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being  the  chief  persons  in  the  design  were  generally  shown 
much  larger  than  the  prophets,  and,  space  on  this  account 
lacking,  they  were  in  consequence  restricted  to  a  repre- 
sentative few.  Thus  while  David  and  Solomon  were  al- 
most always  recognizable,  the  number  and  identification  of 
the  other  kings  was  a  matter  determined  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  medium.  I  may  mention,  for  what  it  may  be  worth, 
that  a  fifteenth-century  fresco  in  the  Buurkerke  at  Utrecht 
indicates  by  name  exactly  thirteen  kings,  ending  with 
Amon.  They  correspond,  with  one  exception,  with  those 
in  the  play. 

Let  us  now,  skipping  the  prophets  who  alternate  with 
them,  consider  the  kings  and  their  speeches.  This  will 
show  better  than  anything  else  how  the  play  is  built  up  on 
the  central  theme  of  the  genealogical  tree. 

David,  who  in  the  regular  prophet  plays  is  a  chief  pro- 
phet, here  heads  the  line  of  kings,  and  instead  of  giving 
voice  to  one  of  the  many  prophecies  from  the  psalms,  is 
content  to  announce  himself  the  son  of  Jesse — "  of  Jesse 
rote," — ^the  ancestor  of  Christ,  and  to  echo  the  prophecy 
of  Isaiah. 

Salomon  Rea, 

I  am  Salamon  the  secunde  kynge. 

Roho<i8  Rem,  ^ 

The  iij.de  kynge  of  the  jentylle  Jesse 

My  name  is  knowe,  kynge  Roboas, 
Of  our  kynrede  yitt  men  xul  se 

A  clene  mayde  trede  down  foule  Sathanas. 

Ahicu  Rex, 

I,  that  am  calde  kynge  Abias 
Conferme  for  trewe  that  ye  han  seyd.  .  .  . 

Aaa  Rew,  « 

I  kynge  Asa,  beleve  alle  this.  .  .  . 

Josophat  rex. 

And  I,  Josophat,  the  vj.te  kynge  serteyne 
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Of  Jesse  rote  in  the  lenyalle  succeBsyon, 
All  tliat  my  progenitouris  hath  befor  me  seyn.  •  ,  . 

Joraa  Rem» 

And  I,  Joras,  also  in  the  number  of  aefne 
Of  Jesse  rote  kynge.  •  .  . 

Ozias  Rew. 

And  I  OzyaS)  kynge  of  hygh  degrd, 
Spronge  of  Jesse  rote.  .  .  . 

JoathoB  rem. 

My  name  is  knowe  kyng  Joathan 
The  ixe  kynge  spronge  of  Jesse.  .  .  . 

Aohaa  rex. 

Off  Jesse  kyng  Achas  is  my  name.  .  .  . 

Ezechiaa  rem. 

The  xj.te  kyng  of  this  geneologye.  .  .  . 

ManasaeB  rem. 

Of  this  nobylle  and  wurthy  generacion 
The  zij.te  kyng  am  I  Manasses.  .  .  . 

The  last  speaker  in  the  play,  King  Amon,  pronounces 
a  sort  of  epilogue — 

Amon  rex. 

Amon  kynge,  ffor  the  last  condusyon, 

Al  thynge  beforn  seyd  ffor  trowthe  do  testyfie, 
Praynge  that  lord  of  oure  eynne  remyssyon. 

At  that  dredful  day  he  graunt  mercye. 

Thus  we  alle  of  this  genealogye, 

Accordinge  in  on  here  in  this  place, 
Pray  that  heyi  lorde  whan  that  we  xal  dye, 

Of  his  gret  goodnesse  to  grawnt  us  his  grace! 

Then  come  the  words  Explicit  Jesse, — ^the  play  of  Jesse 
is  ended. 

There  seems  to  be  no  ascertainable  source  for  the  play 
as  a  play  of  the  Tree,  or  Boot,  of  Jesse,  save  in  art.  M. 
Sepet  cites  a  reference  to  a  Corpus  Christi  procession  of 
prophets  followed  by  a  procession  of  Kings  descended  from 
Jesse,  with  their  father,  Jesse,  which  took  place  at  May- 
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enne  about  1655.^'  But  this  is  too  late  to  be  of  impor- 
tance to  us^  even  though  we  agreed  with  the  suggestion  that 
it  is  referable  to  some  earlier  mysteries  at  LavaL 

It  is  curious  that  Dr.  Paul  Weber,  seeking  explanation 
for  the  occurrence  of  Boboam  and  Jese  in  a  row  of  prophets 
on  a  little  ivory  casket  of  the  end  of  the  eleventh  or  begin- 
ning of  the  twelfth  century,  points  triumphantly  to  our 
play,  with  the  comment  that  '  Eoboam '  and  '  Jese '  are 
found  also  among  the  prophets  in  the  English  Ludus 

"Uldte  de  faire  parattre  ft  cOt^  des  proph^tes  proprement  dits 
la  lign^  de  Jeas^,  lea  rois  de  Juda,  fils  de  David  et  ancetres  du 
Messie,  n'est  pas  particuli^re  au  Ludus  Coventria,  La  scdne  a  cer- 
tainement  eu  ce  caractdre  dans  des  my  stores  francais,  comme  le 
prouve  le  passage  suivant  d'une  deseription  des  usages  encore  ob- 
serve au  oommencement  du  XVlle  gitele  dans  les  o^r^monies  de  la 
Fdte-Dieu  de  Mayenne.  Nous  empruntons  oe  passage  aux  savants 
Reoherches  9ur  lea  myst^rea  qui  onf  4t4  reprSaent^a  dona  le  Maine 
par  le  R.  P.  Dom  P.  Piolin,  B^nMictin  de  la  Gongr^tion  de  France 
(Angers,  1868,  broch.  in  So,  p.  46). 

"  On  fit  vers  ce  temps  (vers  1666),  dit  Tabbd  Guyard  de  la  Fosse, 
uhe  grande  r^forme  en  la  solennitd  de  la  procession  de  la  Fdte-Dieu, 
qui  passoit  pour  c6lM>re  ft  Mayenne.  Void  ce  qui  s'y  obsenroit: 
aprte  les  deux  banni^res,  mardioient  deux  personnes  repr^sentant 
Adam  et  ftve,  au  miUeu  desquelles  on  portoit  un  petit  arbre  charge 
de  pommes,  avec  la  figure  d'un  serpent.  Ensuite  paraissoient  ceux 
qui  repr^sentoient  les  patriarches  et  les  proph^tes,  v6tus  de  soutanes 
et  manteaux  de  diff^rentes  couleurs,  avec  de  grandes  barbes  et  des 
perruques,  portant  sur  le  dos  un  ^riteau  du  nom  du  personnage  de 
chacun,  comme  d' Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Molse,  IsaTe,  J^r^mie,  etc., 
leur  nombre  dtoit  fini  par  Saint  Jean-Baptiste  convert  d'une  peau 
de  cbameau,  et  portant  un  agneeu.  Aprfts  eux  venoient  les  rois 
descendus  de  Jess^,  comme  David,  Salomon,  etc.,  babill^  magni- 
fiquement,  la  couronne  sur  la  t^te  et  le  sceptre  ft  la  main.  lis 
6toient  Buivis  de  leur  pdre  Jess^,  qui  avoit  une  grande  chevelure 
blanche,  une  robe  fourrte,  et  s'appuyoit  sur  un  bftton.  .  .  ." 

Cest  avec  toute  raison  que  le  savant  b^n^dietin  rapprochant  ces 
usages  des  myst^res  repr<Ssen1i§s  plus  anciennement  ft  Laval,  le  jour 
de  la  F6te-Dieu  ....  dit  que  ''les  acteurs  6taient  descendus  de 
leurs  planches  et  marchaient  dans  la  rue"  (Marius  Sepet,  Lea 
Prophdtea  du  Christ,  Paris,  1878,  p.  168,  note). 
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Coventriae.  Weber  is  looking  at  the  art  repreeentations 
for  evidence  of  the  existence  of  earlier  prophet  plays.  He 
overlooks  the  fact  that  Boboam  is  distinctly  labeled  rex, 
and  that  Jesse  is  neither  king  nor  prophet."  In  speaking 
of  the  intrusion  of  the  ancestors  of  Christ  into  the  ranks 
of  the  prophets,  *he  seems  unconscious  of  the  convention 
of  the  tree  of  Jesse,  Ernst  Falke  in  a  special  study  of 
the  sources,  merely  echoes  Sepet  ^^  in  referring  to  the 
Processiis. 

The  play  most  likely  derived  the  names  of  the  kings 
from  the  liturgy  for  Christmas  day,  in  the  reading  from 
St.  Matthew.  But  as  we  have  seen,  the  line  in  the  gospel 
begins  with  Abraham,  and  is  not  even  divided  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  Jesse  prominent 

The  subject,  moreover,  is  not  one  that  is  readily  adapt- 
able to  dramatic  treatment:  it  is  distinctly  a  pictorial  sub- 
ject. Considering,  then,  the  fact  that  in  art  it  was  a 
subject  familiar  for  at  least  two  or  three  centuries  before 
the  play,  it  seems  all  but  inevitable  that  we  should  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  play  was  simply  an  attempt  to 
dramatize  the  iconographic  Tree  of  Jesse. 

John  K.  Bonnell. 


""Roboam"  iind  "  Jese"  fanden  sich  auch  unter  den  Propheten 
im  englischen  Ludus  Ck)ventriae  ....  Durand  hat  klargestellt,  was 
Sepet  nicht  bestimmt  genug  hervorhob,  dass  das  Eindringen  der 
Vorfahren  Cbristi  in  die  Reihe  der  Propheten  Ghristi  auf  die  Litur- 
gie  des  Weihnachtsfestes  zurlickzufflhren  ist,  in  welcher  die  Gene- 
alogie  Cbristi  von  alters  her  zur  Verlesung  kam.  Die  in  mittelalter- 
lichen  Elirchen,  namentlich  auf  Glasfenstern,  so  bcliebte  Darstel- 
lung  der  Vorfahren  Ghristi  ist  also  wieder  ein  Beweis  ffir  den  inni- 
gen  Zusammenhang  zwiechen  Liturgie  und  bildender  Kunst  im 
Mittelalter  ( Qeistlichea  8chauspiel  und  Kirchliohe  Kunst,  Stuttgart, 
1894). 

* 'Ernst  Falke,  'Die  QueUen  dea  sag,  Ludus  Coventrice,  Leipzig, 
Reudnitz,   1908. 
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ENVOI    TO    The    reader 

By  way  of  a  la?t  f^ummary,  and  of  a  conclusion  to  all  iny  con- 
clusions, permit  me  to  reiterate  the  several  points  which  it  has 
>>een  mv  purpose  to  establish  throughout  t-his  thesis. 

In  the  First  Part  I  show  hv  means  of  internal  evidence  from 
the  liturgical  Easter  Plays,  by  exte"rnal  evidence  trom.  church  re- 
cords and  other  documents,  and  by  il  lu^tr^xt ions  from  art  and  arch- 
itecture, that  the  Easter  Se pule brum  is  generally  speaking  a  little 
house-like  structure  made  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  canopied  al- 
t'XT   at  which  the  first  Easter  trores  were  developed.   That  is  to 
^?y,  in  this  case  art  is  influencing  drama  . 

In  the  Second  Fart  are  two  studies,  one  on  the  Adam  Plays,  and 
one  on  the  Hegge  Prophets  P  lay.   In  the  case  of  the  Adam  Flays,  I 
^how  that  the^e  plays  introduced  (probablv  from  a  literary  source) 
a  serpent  having  a  human  headland  sometimes  even  the  arms  and  brea-^-t 
of  a  woman,  .^^s  well  as  the  hindlegs  of  a  reptile;  and  that  about  the 
time  at  which  the  plays  did  this,  art  suddenly  forwent  its  tradition 
of  a  thousand  years  and  began  representing  the  s^^me  undoctrinal 
monster.   In  this  case   drama  is  powerfully  influencing  art.  Soaie 
rrinor  points  of  cont'ict  between  the  Adam.  Flays  and  art  are  al-^o  il- 
lu-^trated,  but  not  exhaustively  treated  because  they  ao  not  warrant 
puch  treatm.ent. 

The  so-called  P-rpphets  Flav  in  the  Hegge  Collection  of  Eng:lish 
rlavp^  I  cshow  to  be  not  rrorerly  a  crophets  play  :.t    all  but  a  mere 

attemrt  at  dramatization  of  the  ancient  iconograch  of  tae  Tree  of 
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(LILITH) 

Jewish  laioyolODaedla.  artlole  Lllitl^ 

Ovoxtvravpof,;  Synmaohus,  Aama;  vuig.  Lamia. 

Female  demon. 

Of  the  three  Assyrian  demons,  Lllu,  Llllt,  and  Ardat  Llllt, 
the  second  la  referred  to  In  Isaiah  XXXIV,  ih, 

(The  artlole  goes  on  to  say  that  In  post-Blblloal  literature 
Llllth  is  desorlhed  as  having  wings,  and  refers  to  Targ.  Yer.,  to 
Ceut.  XXXII,  2M-.  Only  in  later  tradition  is  she  connected  with 
the  idea  of  the  vampire.  ^.  "mtdelctes  Judenthum*,  11,  M-17  ff . ) 

Catholic  Encyclopaedia,  artlole  Demonology 

(The  article  attributes  Llllth  to  Hebrew  etibelllshment  of 

Isaiah  XXXIV,  i^l-;  and  explains  her  as  a  spirit  of  the  night  and 

demon  wife  of  Adam. ) 

Franpois  Lenormant .  Die  Magle  und.  Tfahrsagelomst  der  Chal- 
daer  -  translation  from  the  French  > 

£ie  llllth  spielte  jedooh  auch  in  der  talmudisohen  Damonol- 

ogle  eine  grossere  Rolle;  die  kabbalistischen  Rabbiner  hatt^n 

sogar  eine  formliohe  Legende  ersonnen,  in  weloher  die  llllth  den 

Adam  verfiahrt  und  sich  Ihm  belgeseUt;  auch  zahlten  die  Propheten 

die  llllth  unter  Camonen,  wle  wlr  bereits  aus  oben  angefiihrtem 

Oitat  des  lesaias  ersehen  haben  ... 

Ebenso  slnd  11 lu  and  lllltuv  rein  semltische  worter,  welohe 
dlese  phantastlsohen  fesen  als  mfinnliche  und  weibliohe  Damonen 
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der  Naeht  oharaoterlslroi.  ^ 

R.  C.,  Thompson.  Semitlo  Kaglo.  London,  190?. 

(Thoiiq;>8on  says  Lllltli  sonetlnsB  took  the  fom  of  a  oat, 
some  tines  of  an  owl;  8<anetlme8  she  played  the  part  of  a  sttooUbtts. 
She  is  related  to  the  story  of  Adas  -  *Llllth  took  the  plaoe  of 
Aden. " ) 


iiAMIA 


Dlotionnalre  des  Antlguites  Qreoques  et  Romalnes  (raremberg, 
Saglio.  ) 

( The  article  on  Lamia  explains  that  she  was  at  first  slnply 
a  marine  creature  "analogue  a  Scylla*  and  "semblable  axa.  Sirenes 
et  aux  Harpyies*. 

She  was  a  phantom,  a  vangpire.  After  Horace's  time  she  was 
more  concretely  imagined. ) 

Plus  tard  on  le  representait  sous  tme  forme  double,  fenne 
par  le  buste  et  ane  par  les  membres  inferieurs  •  .  • 
Longperier  a  raoonnu  une  Lamle  dans  un  oiseau  a  tete  humaine. 

Wyolif  Bible .  Marginal  comment 

On  Isaiah  Xlll,  22. 
"...  ether  heri  ben  heere  wondurful  beestis,  that  in  parti 

*•« 

xF  •  Lenozmant ,  Die  Magie  und  Wayasagekunst  der  Ohaldaer. 
(transi.)  Jena,  lS^fi 
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han  the  llonea  of  man  and  In  parti  the  lloneeae  of  a  beeste." 

[illltiil 
lie  down." 
lanlaj 

The  Hebrew  word  la  llllth;  the  VUlgate  gives  It  lanla:  Wyollf 

follows  the  Vulgate:  the  King  Jamas  version  reads*  "the  soreeoh 

owl  also  shall  rest  there ,  and  find  for  herself  a  plaoe  of  rest.*  ) 

"lyk  a  wcnan  above,  and  hath  horse  feet  bjmethe  and  sleeth 
hlr  owne  whelpls." 

This  Is  obviously  the  olassloal  -  and  late  -  development  of 
the  Lanla  Into  an  onooentaur,  assoentaur.  compare  the  out  In 
Top sell's  "The  hlstorle  of  ?oure-footed  beastes",  London,  1607t 
which  bears  the  legend,  'The  true  picture  of  the  Lanla.* 

Topsell  desorlbes  Lanla  thus: 

The  hlnde  parts  of  this  beast  are  llKe  unto  a  goate,  his 
fore  legs  are  like  a  beares,  his  igpper  parts  to  a  wonan,  the  body 
soaled  all  over  like  a  Dragon  as  some  have  observed.  •  •  • 

,  .  .  and  by  their  fraud,  they  overthrow  men.  For  when  as 
they  see  a  man,  they  lay  open  their  breastes,  and  by  the  beauty 
thereof  entloe  them  to  ooma  neare  to  oonferenoe,  and  so  having 
then  within  their  oonpasse,  they  devoure  and  kill  them. 

Lanla.  Bnpousa.  Phaana,ln  Antl(xulty 

The  earliest  mention  of  Lanla  In  olassloal  Greek  Is  perhaps 
that  of  gurlPldes.  preserved  to  us  only  In  the  fragment  given  by 
Dlodorus  Sloulus.  It  testifies  to  the  general  familiarity  of  the 
nyth: 
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"The  true  piotiofe  of  the  LandLa" 


Ro\t^  sketch  of  the  cut  In  Topsell 
(This  Is  reproduced  In  Jusserand'a  The  ini^fiiiflj]  Hovel  in 
the  Time  of  g|ffl^«pA*^i;^ ,  London,  1^90 ♦ ) 
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"Who  among  mortals  does  not  know  the  hateful  name  and  kind  of 
the  Libyan  Lanlat" 

Arlatophanea  In  The  Ttcbb  makes  the  timorous  Dyonlsltui  0x7 
out  at  the  ali^t  of  a  svlftiy  changing  phantom  which  appears  to 
him  while  on  his  way  to  Hell  In  Charon's  boat,  xanthias,  his 
slave,  sees  it  first: 

Plo.   0,  what's  It  like? 

Xan.   Like  everything  by  turns. 

How  It's  a  bull:  now  It's  a  mule:  and  now 
The  loveliest  girl. 
JDlo.   0,  wheret  I'll  go  and  meet  her. 
Xan.   It's  oeased  to  be  a  girl:  It's  a  dog  now. 
Dlo.   It  Is  BBpusat 
Xan.   Well  Its  t&oe   Is  all 

Ablaze  with  fire. 
Bio.   Has  It  a  oopper  leg? 
Xan.   A  oopper  leg,  yes,  one^  and  one  of  oow  dung. 

Although  this  Is  a  mere  burlesque  deaorlptlon,  It  Is  signif- 
icant that  It  has  no  allusion  to  a  serpent,  but  carries  out  the 
Idea  of  the  ever-varying  phantom. 

Aristophanes  also  In  his  Booleslazusg  describes  Empusa  as 
a  blood-boltered  hellish  vanplre. 

The  sohollast  ooonents  on  this  passage:  "female  demon  Hecate 
twisting  about  the  colls  of  serpents." 

The  scholiast  comments  19 on  the  passage  In  The  Frogs  (v. 
293):  "Infernal  phantom  loosed  by  Hecate  and  appearing  to  the  un- 
fortunate, which  appears  to  change  Into  many  forms,ifl'zedbyV^OOQlc 
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Demosthenes  bot^  in  his  speech  On  the  Crown  and  In  the  Life 
of  iteohlnes  vilifies  itoohlnes*  aother  by  saying  that  she  was 
called  Bmpttsa  because  she  was  a  traror  to  women  and  chlldiren. 

mclan  praises  an  Egyptian  dancer  by  saying  she,  like 
Bmpusa,  could  assume  a  myriad  forms. 

Euripides  -  Fragment  - 

TK  rovvona  to  ewopci  8 « crop  ^poroTc 
OvK  oi8e  \aM(ac  Trfc  MpvaryKfK  r^o^i 

Commentary  on  X»  29^  of  Arlstorhanes *  Frogs. » 
sohol:        fpavraana  bakHOv^Q^  wro  "HkcLtik  *  miiretivopevov  i^oX  <pa4». 
oficvotf  roTc  Svort^xovatp, *o  SoKer  iroxAoc  >*op<)Kic  afiKooae^v, 

Aristophanes:  Ecci.  10^6* 

'^^ffovoa  T(c   i    e|  atfAatoc  <pWKT»»vav  fU^keaiJkeV^ 
(so.  rpavc. ) 


Hoster  apud  schol: 

B*       Ti  KaxeK  riiu'^Virovaai;; 


xeovirA  9    EicaTT)  oirctpdc  o^eov  e\e\tCo/uev'n* 


Dem.  de.  Cor.  130. 

Tiv  (Aeschlnls  matrem ) '^ptirotx^ot'  orravTcc    'oroai  Ka\oviiei;in> 
€K  rov  irovra  irofreiv  teat  irooxeiv  8'n\oyor»  toivtik  TfK 
eiravvniac  Tvxovoav, 

•*• 

ip,  H.  M.  Blaydes*  edition  of  Aristophanes'  Frogs ^ 
Halle,  1889 • 
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Vit,  Aesohln,  p.  2^7,  BeKc* 

ravrrp  8e  fficoreiuwp  &c  Tomo)    opiMi^o>tp  KaC  <popov<jav 

Luolan.  de  Salt,  19. 

6tKd?€n;  Se  xpii  Kaf  Tf|y  TEftTrovcrcsy .  ttji;  ck  ftuptoc  JAopqjdc 
fieTa^a\\o/i€y'riP  TotaUTTjy  Tbva  wepomov  vtto  tov  livdov 
irapaSe^oaeaif 

AlolphP,  III,  62. 

11  eirftTvpifOQ  rpOrVCf  rp  ISiMTrovaav  anavTes  ot  icard  my 
oiKiai?  Ka^e7i>  eicoeaaiv  ek  tov  -rrdyra  TTOierv  Kai  pua^ecBai* 

Harpooratonla  Lexicon.  Ed,  by  Dlndorf,  Oxford,  1253. 
*^»-irovcro 

AiifioaOeync  virep  JCriicrKpSyToc*       ^ctojia  rt  q>aai,v  ct'yat  ttjc 
EicdT-nc,   0  toZq  bvcTvxovaiv     ccpacyero.     ir^TipiK  Se  tov  ovoparoc 

DionyslTis  of  Halioamassua  -    Jlept  tov  QovKvdibov  XopcwcT-n- 

poCf  C*. 

errctra  KaTa  to  fir\6a>  avT'Q  jivSo^Sec  irpoaajfrat,  jiiio     etc 
airdTiiy  jcaii  ror\T€tav  tSv  -ho'KtJm)  eKTpd/ak  Ttp  rpagwiVf  ©cot 
irpo  auTou  iravTcg   eirociiaau,  \ajL*tac  Ttyoc   (r(TTOpowT€C   ey 
u^atc  wat  uairatc   ck  rilC  aytejieyoc. 

Clodorus  sloiaus,  Lib.  XX. 

ev  (f)  ^tv0€vou<n  reroyeyat  /3aatM»affay  Aajitay  t^  KaWei 
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Tfjw  oiffn;  owTiK  Toy  nera  ravra  xpovov   dupttuftu. 

Horace,  Ad  Plsonqn  (Are  Poetiea)  v,  3^0: 

neu  pransae  Lamlae  viviim  puerun  extrahat  alvo« 

Plutarch,  De  Ourloaltate.  Ohapter  ll: 

(Queen  Elizabeth's  translation) 

but  now  as  fables  tel  that  Lamia  at  home  doth  bllndedly/ 
her  yees  she  puts  In  vesselz  Store  til  furthe  she  go,  /  that 
in  her  hed  th^  go,  and  Open  bende  her  Lookes 

(I.I.T.S.,  Jiondon,  1^99.) 

Plutarch  also,  In  his  Demetrius,  makes  allusion  to  Lamia  In 
telling  about  a  certain  courtesan.  Because  Demetrius  was  so  In- 
fatuated with  this  woman,  whose  name  was  Lamla,  Demoohares  called 
Demetrius  myth  •>  Lamla  being  properly  a  creature  of  mythology. 
Gentlemen  upon  an  embassy  from  Demetrius  to  the  court  of  Lysl- 
maChus,  being  shown  by  that  king  soars  on  his  body  got  in  fight- 
ing a  lion,  replied  laughingly  that  the  Xing  their  master  also 
bore  soars,  mad<»  by  the  evil  beast  Lamla.  (Demetrius.  XXXIV. ) 

Phllostratus 

u  Et  TON  nAMk  AnoAimmN 

II,  ^  IV,  25       vni,  315 

eiropevovro  n'tv  jap  et>  ceMiutl  \cif(wPfk,  ^oo^a  de  avro7c 
evirovoiK  eveirece  ro  b€wa  r^voiievn  Kai  ro  Seiva  av  Ka4 
ovfiev  eifVait  o  tc  AvoT^Mv^Oi  iwff\n€Vf  on  €iVt  Kai  avroc 
T€  tKoifbopeXro  t^  eiiwovot),   rote  re  (ua<p    ovtou  vpoaera^t 
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ravro  irparretv»  ra»rk  rop  okoc   ewai  tik  1rpoa^o\tK  Tavrf)c* 
Kat  TO  <paatJM  v^Tv  ixero  rerptroc,  cSxnrep  ra  erSo\a.     [ll,  M^.] 

icoTa  rap  Ttiu  osSu  W  JCirXpeoc  po6£?ovTt  avT$  jiiowp 
<poK7|ia  eurvxov  rvvil  T€  ercvcro  icai  xeXpa  $w^ev  epav  avrov 

rrk  IToptyeov  .    .   . 

**<rv  luicvrot**  etirev"  6  »(wioc  tc  Ka4  xmo  tSv  koxSv  T'^vaiKcSv 


(tiC  fie  r*rv&)aico»T€,  o  \fr«,  ti  xp'nor'n  vvti^  y^ia  tw  cjmtov- 
awo  ear IV,   ac  \apitac  re  Kai  ^optAOWK^oc  ot  voMtoi  ^ouufaft. 


eiiirovoa  tc  eivai   €(pT)  Kat  iria^uctv  ilAovaK  tov  JKeutinroy 
ec  iSpoia^v  rov  <wtAaroc»  ra  rop  Ka\a  rSv  moiAarav  ica;  vea 
aireXaOai,  evom^tv,    eneybfi  cucpatqvec  avroTc  ro  at^a.  [lV,23] 

nv^ofiiiv  avniji  »ai   ei;  llevoirowiiot))  irore,  \afAiac  rap  T4 
qKunia  Koicer  ircp^  rut;  ITopiveov  f^vc  a^rovjAepou  ran;  veav 
rove  ica\ovc.       [vill,  315.] 

J,.  S,,  Philllnore*B  translation  of  Phlloatratiis'  Apollonliaa. 
Oxford,  1912. 

(Apollonlua  warns  Menlppus)  -  *  ov  jLteuroi"  eto. 
"You,  air,*  he  aald,   "with  70ur  good  looks  and  the  pretty 
wonen  running  after  you,  you  cherish  a  serpent  axui  a  "WKAale 
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oherlshos  you," 

(The  Phoeniclaii  confesses  her  true  natiire) 

-  she  said  she  was  an  Qqpusa  and  glutted  M^ilppus  with 
pleasures  in  order  to  devour  his  flesh;  for  her  wont  was  to 
feed  upon  young  and  beautiful  bodies,  because  their  blood  was* 
fresh  and  rare* 


J.  Lenprlere,  Bibllotheca  Classica.  Hew  York,  1^33  (edited 
by  L.  L.  i}a  Ponte  and  J*  D.  Ogiiby). 

LAICLB ,  Certain  monsters  of  Africa,  who  had  the  face 
and  breast  of  a  woman,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  XUss 
that  of  a  serpent*  They  allured  strangers  to  cooo 
to  them;  and  though  they  were  not  endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  speech,  yet  their  hissings  were  pleasing 
and  agreeable  •  •  • 

•  •  •   Phll08tr>  in  Ay.  -  Hcgat •  Art,  Poet,  v.  3M-0 
-  Plut.  de  C?urios.  -  Dio^. 

It  is  true  that  Apollonius  warns  Menlppus  that  the  Phoenic- 
ian woman  is  a  *  serpent* ,  but  in  outward  appearance  she  is  all 
the  young  man  could  desire*  That  is  all  I  find  in  Lempriere*8 
citations  to  give  color  to  the  statement  that  the  Lamia  had  the 
face  and  breast  of  a  woman,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  liloe  a 
serpent* 
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IIIH-TU,  a  form  of  the  Goddess  M«H,  described  In  the  ouneifoim 
Inscriptions   (R,  c.  Thompson.  Semitic  ifaglo,  pp,  63^*) 
The  head  [has]  a  fillet  and  a  horn  .  .  .  She  wears  a  head 
ornament,  she  wears  a  fly  [r].  She  wears  a  veil;  the  fist  of  a 
man;  she  Is  girt  about  the  loins,  her  breast  being  open.   In 
her  left  arm  she  holds  a  babe  sucking  her  breast.  Inclining 
towards  her  right  arm;  from  her  head  to  her  loins  the  body  Is 
that  of  a  naked  woman;  from  the  loins  to  the  sole  of  the  foot 
scales  like  those  of  a  snake  are  visible. 

SIRIMS  AMD  MfiRliAIMBNS 

Mew  Oxford  Dictionary 

Seravn.  an  Imaginary  species  of  serpent.  Obs.  .  .  • 
derived  from  glossarlal  explanations  of  L.  slrenee  in  Via- 
gate  text  of  Isaiah  XIII,  22,  where  wyollfflte  versions 
have,  *wengld  edderes*  and  *fllylnge  serpentes*. 

139«.  Trevlsa  Bart^.  De  P.  R.  XVill,  Ix  (Bodl.  MS.) 

"In  Arabia  bep  serpentes  wlp  wlnges,  pat  bep  leleped 
S Irene  .  .  •  and  here  venym  Is  so  strongs  pat  depe  comep 
tofore  pe  biting." 

.Toflote'a  umii    (A.  Brandels  ed.  S.  E.  T.  s.  1900)  p.  130. 
Flattery  Is  likened  to  a  mermayden  of  the  sea  whioh 
"hath  a  body  as  a  w<Hoan,  ft  a  tayl  as  a  fysch,  it  clawirs  as 
a  an  eryn,  and  sche  syngeth  so  merye." 

«♦« 

iJaotqi.  arrow-snakes.     See  P»  Delltzscht  laaiah.  Edln-^gle 
burgh,  iW.  o 
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